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ADVERTISEMENT. 



ÏT was, at firft, the intention of the Tranflator 
to inveftigate fomewhat fully, the fyftem of 
miireprefentation, formerly introduced by the 
Jefuits, refpe(9:ing China ; and the various arti- 
fices they ftill employ to invalidate what is here 
imputed to them by his friend Mr. de Pauw, 
That projeâ, however, through the interference 
of profeffiona! duties, has been fince neceffarily 
abandoned : but thofe motives of apprehenfion, 
which produced fo many bitter inveâives againft 
our author, and fuch affedlcd difparagement of 
his critical acumen, may perhaps be fufficiently 
obvious, on a perufal of the following extrads 
from a French Defcription of China, lately tranf- 
lated into Engtifh. 

•* The Chinefe fuppofe,'* fays the Abbé Gro- 
fier, " that between all the parts of the human 
body there is a certain influence on the one 
hand, and a fympathy on the other, and thefe 
fona the bafis of their fyftem of phyfic : . but 
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VÎlî ÀbVERTISEMENt. 

it is chiefly upon a knowledge of the pulfe that 
they found their moft infallible prognoftics^ 
When a Chinefe phyfician is called to vifit a fick 
perfon^ he places the patient'sf arm upon a piU 
low, after which he applies his four fingers 
along the artery, fometimes foftly, and fome-^ 
times with force. He employa a confiderable 
time in examining the beats of his pulfe, and irt 
comparing their différence, for it is by à quicker 
or flower, a flronger or weaker pulfe, and its 
regular or irregular motion, that he difcovers 
the fource of the diforder, and, without afking 
any queflions, infoiîms the patient where he 
feels pain, what parts are affeâed, and t^hat are 
mofl expofed to danger ; he alfo tells him ia 
what manner, and in what time, his diforder 
will terminate. 

" From this precifion one would be apt to 
conclude that the Chinefe are much better ac- 
quainted with anatomy than is generally fup- 
pofed in Europe. It is true they never ufe dif- 
fedtion, and that they do not even open the bo- 
dies of their dead ; but if they negledt to ftudy 
nature in dead fubjefts, which always leave 
much to be gueflfed, it appears that they have 
Jong fludied living' nature with profound atten- 
tion and advantage. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. ît 

** The art of difcovering whether â man has 
hanged himfelf or been ftrangled by others, is 
a difcovery which belongs to the Chinefe only. 
In certain criminal cafes, it tends greatly to eife 
the èmbarraffment of their tribunals, and might 
in the like circumftances often ferve to clear up 
the doubts of ours. 

** The purple fever is a difeafe very danger-» 
ous in Europe, but few die of it in Tonquin* 
The Tonquinefe treat it in -the following man- 
ner : they take the pith of a certain reed, dip 
it in oil, and apply it fucceflively to all the pur- 
ple fpots on the body; the flefh then burfts 
%»itb a report as loud as that of a pifiol ; and 
after the corrupted blood has been fqueezed out, 
they finifh the cure by rubbing the wounds with 
a little ginger/' 

Thefc abfurd details are copied literally from 
page 97 of the firft, and 482 of the fécond vo- 
lume of Grosier's China, which abounds 
with other fables equally ridiculous. Yet in the 
preface to that work, the author prefumes to 
dired the following expreffions againft Mr. de 
Pauw, without adverting how irrefiftibly they 
recoil on his own head : — It would be in vain to 
carry our critical ohfervations on this man any 
farther; it is fufficitnt to bave Jhewn by a fei» 
examples what little credit is due to produ&iom 
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ngfbicb prient notbhg but a çêUe^ioti ofdi^ufiing 
falfebood^ and vague qffertions^ pnfuppçrtcd bf 
faas or (ff^ autbofity ^batever^ 

The Tranilator has already Qfiei:«d Mr. do 
Pauw's curious PisssrtATIons on the 
OrS£K9 to the Englifh reader; and the re-<i 
ception they obtained, encouraged him in thq 
prefent publication ; efpeciaUy) at a time when 
the âattçring but fallacipus profpeâ; of com« 
mercial adyantages had ejctraordioarily lntçre(tç<} 
this couotryi in all that r«latç« to Chi<i9« 
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WHEN the art of ftudying the cuftoms, 
manners^ and charafkers of nations 
began to be reduced to fixed rules, the expedi- 
cncy was perceived of acquiring, in the firfl; 
place, exaâ ideas relative to the date of popu« 
latiôn, the extent, as well as cultivation, of 
country, and the nature of climate. Refearches 
were afterwards to be made on the mode of 
living, and the expedients devifed by each poli* 
tical fociety to fatisfy the wants of the firft and 
fécond neceffity. The propriety is obvious of 
introducing what belongs to rural œconomy, 
previous to any difcuffions on the arts, which 
arc the offspring of agriculture. When all 
thefe objeâs arc attained with fome degree of 
precifion, the more diflSculttafk may be under^ 
taken of examining religion and government. 
This fhould be refervcd for the laft j becaufe the 
author is then more firm in his principles, bet- 
ter informed concerning faûs, and if he has 
A Z not 



Xii PREFACE, 

not labored in vain^ his abilities muft 
have augmented in proportion to his exer^ 
Cions* 

Such is nearly the order we have followed ia 
comparing a celebrated nation of Africa, with 
another equally remarkable in Afia. In works 
of pure amufement, fome phrafes frequently 
decide the fate of a whole book; becaufe 
where neither depth of thought Aor erudition 
îire requifite, if one paflage difpleafçs, it is na-» 
tural to fuppofe all the reft defediye, ]But in 
philofophical difcuflions, which are copnefl:ed 
together almoft imperceptibly, nothing can be 
vnderftood if the chain efcapes, or thç author 
ÎS not regularly followed. 

It {hould be remembered, that to read two 
volumes with attention is a very trifling tafi; 
when compared to the painful labor and perfe-p 
verançe required in cgmpofitions Qf this nature. 

The Chinefe are not defcribed hçre from idea^ 
generally received, but accprding to fads ; and 
it muft be allowed that they lofe gres^tly by being 
judged in this manner. Men of real learning 
have long perceived that the reputation of thefc 
Afiatics was principally founded on enthufiafm, 
excited in Europe by the miffionaries, whofç 
piinds were eafily familiarized with the marvelr 
lovis^ Inftead of abandoning fuch errors and 
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prejudîces, foihé inodern writers have perfifted 
în beftowîng ehcomiùms on the Chinefe, with* 
out ever examining ferioufly how far they 
were founded. Thofe who dared not to excufé 
mfanticide have endeavoured to juftify the in- 
human cuftom of caftrating children, by fuppoC- 
îng it to be derived from a punifhment which 
anciently was inflifted on men only^ If ever 
this torment could really have been invented by 
any legiflator, he adted in direâ; contradiâion. 
with himfelf J becaufe the intention was evi- 
dendy to fpare the life of the criminal, and yet 
the fpecies of mutilation to be fubfiituted, h 
almoft invariably mortal when pràdifed oil 
grown perfons. Finally, it muft not be believed 
that ever the primitive tyrants of the Éaft enr 
tnifted the care of their concubines to men emajt» 
culated by the lawj for, beyond a doubt, the 
eunuchs of the palace were at firft feleded frbnl 
children born in bondagej and the introdudioix 
of this atrocity cannot aftoniih thofe who refîedfc 
on all the injuries human nature has fufiered 
from defpotifm. Befiides the badnefs of civil \ 
inftitutions, polygamy and jeaJoufy produced dif- \ 
orders not to be controlled by fovereigns, who 
Were themfelves more culpable than all their 
fubjeûs. Domitian, the emperor, was prccifely 
in this cafe Avhen he prohibited the caftration of 
À 3 children I 
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children ; and yet that tyrant fported with thé 
lives of men without compunaion. 

Iii our days the prepoffeffions in favor of the 
people of China have been carried fo far as to 
maintain that neithei^ real nor perfonal iervitude 
of any kind fubfifts among them ; and this is 
likewife affcrted by the author of the Philofo- 
phical and Political Hiftory of the European 
Èftablilhments in the two Indies^. But he might 
Ivith equla reafon allege, that the negroes of 
St. Domingo, who cultivate a few fugar-canes, 
are real republicans. 

Nothing furely is more to be défired, than 
that flavery could be âbolifhed for ever ; yet if 
three or four thoufand years have not fufficed 
to infpire the Chînefé 'With fome juft ideas con- 
cerning the natural rights of man, what can be 
expeûed from all their pretended moralifts, m 
whofe works nothing is found on the fubjed of 
bondage or polygamy ? They inculcate one after 
the other, according to a very hackneyed maxim, 
an unbounded fubmiffion on the part of the 
people, and of the women, who are kept in the 
mod dreadful dependence not only by artificial 
lamenefs, but tlie dread of punifhments, which 
for them, and criminals guilty of high treafon, 
are always capital. Sometimes they are tied oft 

VoL L p. 90. 
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â pianki Wkilé the execudône^, Witk liooki 
heated in the fire^ tears ffdm théir bodies a pro 
digidUè quantity of âefh to bë niincâd aj^er^ 
l/trafda têith à knife j; Ahd his life muft anfwei^ 
tf thé vîàini expirés before the ôperatîoil is tef^ 
minated. Thiâ is what thé Ghiiiéfe call cutting 
a pérfon alive into ten thoufànd pieceé ; and it 
has been infliâed more thail once oA miffion^^ 
ariés, although of late the dodë of llf angling 
theni has prevailed^ and We kUoW it to hive 
been praûifed on the Jefuits Henriquez and 
Atheiuià) in the year one thoufand feveH 
hundred and forty-eighty when they were 
arrefted by the police in the province oîNan-kink 
This was certainly a great cruelty ; foif thefe un* 
fortunate wretches fhould either have been ba- 
niâièd to £urope, or (hut up during their lives 
In Chînaé Thé emperors of that country per* 
mitted the exercifé of the Ghriftian religion in 
their dominions at five or fix difieretit periods^ 
and as frequently caufed it to be prohibited» 
Continual revolutions of that kind failed not to 
>occafion much bloodfhed» although no maxim 
ts more evident^ than that none ihould be fpilt 
on account of religious perfuaiioni* 

The author of the Philofophical Hiftojfy^ al* 

teady cited, has imagined, befidesi that th* 

bonzes of China virould h^ve rendered them« 

(elves objeûs of ridicule by even pretending to 
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poflefs lands ; and he believes that all thofe mi- 
ferable jugglers liveentirely on charity. But, in 
fadt, the government of that empire never at- 
tempted by any means, either good or bad, to 
prevent the monks from acquiring property* 
When the fuperftitiori of the emperor Wou-tfong^ 
or, what is the fame thing, the weaknéfs and 
cruelty of that prince, excited the bonzes bf 
Lao to perfecute thofe of Che^kia^ it was 
found that forty thoufand bonzeries, or monaf- 
teries of the fécond rank, poflefFed one million 
tching of land not taxable. There, as in many 
other eountrijes, when impofts cannot be colleâi'- 
ed from Freeholds, the unprivileged property 
has to make good the deficiency ; and thus one 
great abufe produces another. The poflcffionf 
we have mentioned were cultivated by one hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand mifcrable flaves of both 
fexes, who were not negroes, but Chinefe 
bought in the different provinces. In the courfc 
of this Work it will appear, that with regard to 
what was taken from the bonzes, neither policy 
nor the intention of relieving the mifery of the 
people had any part. The whole was the efFe<2: 
of an atrocious perfecution, kindled between 
two rival fefts, bent on mutual deftrudion» 
. The inveteracy of thofe who deftroyed the pa- 
. godas of Fo^ can be compared to nothing but 
the zeal with which they were re-eftablifhed. 

Multi^ 



PREFACE, XVIL 

Multitudes of monks indeed are feen in China» 
•who live in beggary j but if they were all in 
that fituation, our ideas could not be changed 
refpeâîng the inftitutions of that empire. The 
chiefs of the bonzeries have never been enjoin- 
ed to promote ftudy among their novices, that 
the country might difpenfe with foreigners. 
Even in one thoufand feven hundred and feven- 
ty-two, it was neceflary to invite four German 
Jefuits to make almanacs, and to prefide at the 
mathematical tribunal of Pe-kin. Thus the 
death of Father Hallerftein and fome French 
miffionaries, would neceflarily involve the Tar- 
tars in great embarraiTment ; for they could not 
have recourfe to the bonzes of Cbe^kia^ who are, 
without exaggeration, the moft ignorant of man- 
kind. All application to their literati mud be 
equally unfuccefsful ; for that term, applied to 
thofe among the Chinefe who can read and write^ 
has been ftrangely abufed in different relations, 
and its meaning requires many reftriftions. 

All the Chinefe works publiflied in Europe, 
like the Cbou-kingy and Military Art, by Fa- 
ther Amiot*, tend to difcover more and more the 
weaknefs of fuch produdions. Although the 
original text, literally tranîlated, would fcarcely 
exceed the. fize of a pamphlet, yet fo many 

• They appeared at Par» in 1770-2. 
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trifling iiôtêà à&ct vâln obféi^âtiônfr hate t>eetl 
âddéd, Wîth prints childiihly éolorad, that they 
forflâ two (JUattô Vôîiiniegi Thefe âté bètteî* cal-^ 
éulated to enrich thé éditùHj than to iiïftrùâ 
the learned, who> frequently caUght by thè 
jponipous titles of books brought from Afia, arc 
greatly furprifed to find them filled vtith nothing 
more than the moft trivial and commôn-plaçâ 
Inaxims of morality. In the whole df thé 
Cbou-ktng not one pafTage affords the fmalleft 
light relative to the origin of the Chinefe ; and 
what concerns the progrefs of the arts and 
trades is as inconclufive and improbable there^ 
as in other works we fhall have occafion to 
knention» 

M. de Guignes fays, hé has little profpe6t of 
ever publifhing the TMng; and inflead of re* 
gretting this, we may confider it as a Vety fortu- 
nate circumftance. Some learned taen in Ger- 
many, whofe intentions were very good, ad* 
vifed the Jefuits not to wafte paper by printing 
the works of the pretended Chinefe philofophef 
Men-tfe *. Although an edition did appear at 
Prague, we have reafon to believe that in all Eu* 

• *« Non eft optandum tit jefuita Mentjtufn altcrum SîûCftfiunl 
yhilofophum producànt : neqûe «nifti nic^ora dare poterunt» aéd 
magîs fana, nee magîs utilia/' Cundl. PhSof. Hifti Moral, cap. ;^ 
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topt It was never read by thirty perfonj. None 
have had the courage to perufe even the wiit^ 
ings of Confucius^ either becaufe they are con^^ 
fidered as a colledtion of fuppofitions and for- 
geries, or that etery perfon believes them to be 
altogether uninterefting. The tranflators, be«- 
fideS) have drowned them in endlefs Latiil 
phrafeSy and an incomprehenfible jargon, like 
that of the worft preachers. Although we have 
never feen an edition publifhed at Genoa, and 
which differs perhaps from that of Paris, it feems 
almoft impollible that the produâions attributed 
to Confucius can be adapted to European read^ 
îng. They are fo deftitute of things, and filled 
with fuch frivolous maxims, that they prove in- 
fupportably tirefome, even to men whofe time 
is confecrated to dry Ôudies, and who walk 
cheerfully over the thorns which are fcattered 
on their way. 

In the courfe of thefe refearches, the Chinefe 
are conftantly confidered as a people of Scythian 
or Tartar origin, becaufe it requires no extra- 
ordinary degree of penetration to perceive, that 
they pofTefs at this day a remarkable refemblancc 
to the ancient Scythians. Both nations carried 
the fymbol of the dragon, and their military 
enftgns confided alike of party-colored ftuffs, 
jeprefenting the moft frightful monfters. When 
H their 



their cavalry, fays Arrian in his Tadics, advaiiC^ 
In full fpeed, their banners fwell like the fails o{ 
a fliip, and produce a very formidable effea ** 
The Romans^ on this accQuntj were induced to 
copy models they had probably taken in fome 
combat, as Juflus Lipfius prefumes in his Mili-» 
tary Trcatife. 

We have alfo demonftrated, that the chimera 
of immortality, ftill ridiculoufly purfued by the 
Chinefc, was anciently very univerfal among 
diffetent nations of Scythian cxtrauion. Thi? 
appears clearly from many quotations, and par-* 
ticularly where. Pliny Ijpeaks of a phyfician of 
Thrace, a follower of Zamolxis, concerning 
whom the ancients appear to have had prejuf 
dices very fimilar to thofe fince entertained by 
travellers in their accounts of the Grand Lama* 

The fyftem of the tranfmigration of fouls 
firft fuggelied to the Scythians the poffibility, in 
a certain fenfe, of rendering themfclves immor- 
tal. But before they came to the point of taking 
drugs, and employing thofe enchantments men- 
tioned by Plato t, they had recourfe to fom* 
praélices equally auftere with thofe of the fakirs 
of India. On thefe ceremonies may have beei^ 
founded what is faid of the Tlijies^ or Ctiftes^ 

* Ta^îc. page 8o4*-S«e alfo Smdat on the Scythian enfignt.- 
f In Charmid. 
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the CapnohateSj the Abioiy and even of certain 
Seres^ confounded by feveral modern writers 
with the Chinefe. Yet the Seres are reprefented 
to us as a fociety of men, who traflSlcked by ex- 
changing commodities with great good faith, 
and among whom theft was unknown ; while 
the Chinefe, on the contrary, have rendered 
themfelves fo infamous by their commercial 
frauds, that they cannot be truftcd with gold or 
filver Î and no country in the world poflefles 
thieves in greater numbers. Thofe, who culti- 
vate the country, far from the corruption of the 
great towns, are the only people among whom 
any virtue or probity can be found ; and they 
may bé confidered as compofing what is moft 
refpedable in the nation. 

Sericûy properly fo called, is that country 
known to us by the name of Igour^ where the 
Lamic religion prevailed, perhaps in very diftant 
times, and its fpirit was always favorable to 
pioiikifm. Thus it appears that the ancient 
Tartars were nearly in the fame fituation with 
the Chinefe, who have no clergy, but are over-r 
burdened with monks j and the fwarms of bon- 
^efles found there have been confounded in dif- 
ferent relations with common proftitutes. 

With regard to the communication, fuppofed 
%o haye fubfifted betwçen China and Egypt, every 
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peribn will be convinced, by reading this work, 
that nothing was çver lefe founded. It is afto- 
piiihing how it could have efcaped obfervationt 
that in the year one thouland one hundred and 
twenty^two before our era, the Egyptians made 
ufç, as Plutarch fays, of twenty-five letters, or 
only twenty-two, according to the difcoveries 
of the moderns* It muft therefore appear very 
j^bfurd to fuppofe that the Egyptians negleâed 
thçir alphabet, which was very firople, and car.- 
yied into China nothing more than the hierogly^ 
phics, employed alone by their priefts, and 
which have no refemblance to the Chinefe cha« 
yafiters, whatever chimerical writers may have 
imagined. Neither can any affinity be difco- 
vered in religion or language between thefe two 
countriiest Yet nations, fpringing from the 
fame ftock, however diftant, prefervc always 
fufficient idioms to trace a common origin. Thus 
in the German, Greek, and Latin, we find an 
analogy not to be miftaken. Whole phrafes of 
the latter language may be conftruued, where 
ihe words, as well verbs as fubftantives, are 
^ually employed in Germany. Therefore fo 
exa^ a combination of the rules of grammar 
and of fyntax could never have been the efie£^ 
pf chance. 
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Thofe who pretend to have approached much 
nearer truths or hiilorical probability^ aflert, 
that in all Afia, the Hindoos alone have any re- 
femblance to the ancient Egyptians. No notice 
is here taken of the Jews, who do not now 
form a feparate nation, either in Europe or Alia, 
and whofe bondage in Egypt was never doubt- 
ed. To me it appears evident, that many ex« 
traordinary events have taken place on our 
globe, concerning which we cannot have, any 
certsdn knowledge, becaufe the thread of tradi- 
tion is broken. But hiftory, in times when it 
is to be confidercd as authentic, never mentions 
any regular communication between Egypt and 
India, previous to the reign of the Ptolemies^ 
In the Firft Seâion of this work, fome opinion 
may be formed pf what (hould reafonably be 
thought of the pretended çjcpçditions of the 
EgTptian Sefoftrist 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 

TN this work we propofe to examine how far 
the ancient Egyptians refembled the modern 
Chinefe, and in what points they differed from 
them. 

It is neceflary on all fuch matters to enter 
into very confiderable difcuffions ; for thofe, who 
truft entirely to appearances, are in danger of 
experiencing continual illufions. The analogy 
fometimes fuppofçd to exift between diftant 
races of men, may readily prove fallacious, 
when more pains are taken to form fyftems 
than to make refearches. Many obfervations 
will be found here wellcalculated to difplay the 
manners, cuftoms, phyfical conftitution, and 
maladies of two nations very remarkable in every 
refpeâ, but lefs known in the eighteenth cen- 
tury than would eafily be credited. This pro- 
ceeds from the obftacles encountered in ftudy- 
ing the monuments of Egypt and the different 
accounts of China, where nothing is more com- 
TOL« I. B mon 
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mon than contradidlions. It is even a fortunate 
circumftance, that travellers did not agree in 
their narratives ; otherwife their impoftures 
could not have been fo eafily deteded. So 
many errors muft evidently have arifen from 
their total incapacity to defcribe the arts, trades, 
manner of living, and all fuch eflential objeds, 
by which real philofophers endeavour to acquire 
a knowledge of nations. 

What appears to merit particular attention 
is, the fyftem formed by tl^e Egyptians relative 
to their aliments. In developing, by the aid of 
natural hiftory, all the parts of their dietetic 
regimen, we find that not the fmalleft know- 
ledge of fuch regulations has ever reached 
China.. Although the Chinefe pradife at this 
day the artificial incubation of eggs, it is by an 
efFedt of pure chance that they purfue a fimilar 
mode with the inhabitants of Egypt, where it 
was conneded in fome meafure with the regi- 
men of the facerdotal ciafs. But what feems 
fl:ill more remarkable is, the connexion of all 
thofe moral and phyfical caufes, by which the 
arts and fciences were kept in perpetual infancy 
among the Chinefe. When they fpeak of their 
antiquity, they pretend that thefecret of cutting 
and polifhing marble has been known to them 
for more than four thoufand years j and yet they 

have 
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liave never been able to form one beautiful 
ftatue. The time is likewife very long fince 
they firft exercifed" the pencil ; but ahhough 
they continue to employ it daily, their painters 
appear to be ftill more împerfeâ: than their 
fculptors. The little progrefs they have made 
in thefe arts does not render them *»inferior to 
the other inhabitants of the fouth of Afia and 
of Africa; but their ignorance of aftronomy 
finks them below all poliflied nations. The 
Japanefe, the Hindoos, the Perfians, and 
the Turks, fucceeded in making calendars at 
leaft, without the aid of foreigners ; while 
the Chinefe, who pretend to have obferved the 
courfe of the ftars for fo many ages, are inca- 
pable of eompofing a tolerable almanac. 

It has frequently happened that by a falfe in- 
tercalation they have made the year confift of 
thirteen inftêad of twelve months ; and the fame 
fatality may probably often occur again. One 
memorable example of this took place in the 
year 1670^ when no perfon perceived the error 
except fome Europeans, who were then by 
chance at the court of Pekin ; and they acquired 
the reputation of great philofophers, by proving 
clearly that a fupernumerary month had flipped 
into the current year. It was refolved not only 
to retrench this, but to execute the unfortunate 

B 2 calculator 
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calculator who had inferted a trifling error of 
the kind in his epheraeris. Thus the grcateft 
cruelty was joined to the grafleft ignorance ; for 
furely an aftronomer, who had made the year 
confift of thirteen months, did not deferve capital 
punifhment. The new edition of forty-five thou- 
fand Tang-Jio^ or calendars, more corredt, of which 
three thoufand were fent into each province, 
fulBced, as much as poffible, to repair. the evil. 

More than two hundred years had then elapf- 
cd fince fome perfons, taken for Arabs, but who 
were at moft only Mahometans born in China, 
prefided at the tribunal of mathematics, if that 
name can be given to an academy of Mahometans. 
The Chinefe,. with all their infupportable 
pride, had addreflfed themfelves to thefe pretend- 
ed Arabs to obtain almanacs ; and without their 
aid, they could not have known, within twenty- 
nine or thirty days, cither the beginning of the 
new year or the feaft of lanterns. Hallerftein, a 
German Jefuit, is now their chief calculator : 
He prediôs eclipfes, and is prefident of that tri- 
bunal of mathematics, to which, ever fince the 
expulfion of the Mogul Tartars, no perfon ever 
belonged who was capable of comprehending 
any one propofition of Euclid. 

It is extraordinary, it may be faid, that Father 
Verbieft, who held fo long the fame place now 

occupied 
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occupied by Hallerftein, could notfucceed in in- 
ftruaing fome young Chinefe, at leaft in the firft 
elements of aftronomy. But this muft not have 
been fo eafy as is imagined, and perhaps indeed 
it was impoflible. The Jefuits were fufpeftcd 
cf defiring that the Chinefe Ihould remain 
ignorant, in order to perpetuate their own 
credit at the court df Pekin. But the truth is, 
that Verbieft did not poflefs great abilities ; for 
he was deceived in taking the latitude of Pekin ; 
and this error was inferted in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, where it has 
fince been correâed. 

It muft be obferved here, that Father Gaubil 

I 

I has taken the greateft pains to convince the 

1 learned of Europe, that the ancient Chinefe were 

! very enlightened, but that their defendants, de- 

generating infenfibly, are now fallen into a 
night of ignorance*. This is not only falfe, 
but impoflible. If the aftronomers, who lived 
under the dynafty of Hans^ had determined in 
their writings the true figure of the globe, we 
fliould not have found other Chinefe aftrono- 
mers fome years afterwards maintaii^ing obfti- 
nately that the earth was fquare. Thus in 1505 
they had no idea whatever either of the latitude 

• Abridgment of the Hiflory of Chîaefc Aftronomy, vol. îî. 
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tration of thoufands of male infants ; a cuftom 
which revolted at the conqueft even the 
Mandbtii Tartars, improperly called by us 
Manchews. It is very certain, without fpeak- 
ing here of polygamy, that no true notions of 
natural right can be difcoyered in that domeftic 
flavery, by which fo many men, born free, are 
reduced to the condition of beafts. The Chinefe, 
like the negroes, have the power of felling their 
children ; and their legiflators never had the 
fmalleft idea of limiting paternal authority. It will 
appear, indeed, in the fequel of this work, that the 
fame rock has been fatal to every law-giver of 
ancient times ; but this general error does not 
juftify the Chinefe; neither can they be compared 
to the nations of Europe who have abolifhed 
flavery, and difcovered the real bounds of pater- 
nal power, which is the chief end of legiflation. 
After all this, nothing remains but the extreme 
good faith of the Chinefe merchants, who are 
furely great moralifls, becaufe they write at the 
entrance of all their fliops, Pou-hou, Here no 
one is deceived. Such an infcription could never 
have come into their heads, had they not been 
previoufly determined to cheat every perfon. 
Thus even children know that they have falfe 
weights and meafures ; and were thefe taken 
from them to-day, they would contrive to find 

^others 
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Others to-morrow. Europeans have hitherto 
been at a lofs to account for the prodigious 
number of robbers, who lay wafte at times 
the different provinces; and many things 
which feem to have the clofeft connexion with 
each other, will be found to proceed there from 
two very different caufes. 

Refpeâing the learned of that country, it 
muft appear fomewhat ftrange that they fuffer 
their nails to grow very long, left they fhould 
be taken for laborers; and yet they are far 
from meriting any fuch diftindion. Could it 
be found in the real principles of morality, that 
the earth difhbnors thofe by whom it is cultivat- 
ed ? This feems to contraft ftrongly with the 
circumftance of the emperor's laying his owa 
hand to the plough ; but in faâ:, Europeans 
have a very erroneous idea of that ceremony. 
Wherever the emperor of China paffes, all per- 
fons are forced, under pain of death, to remain 
within doors, through fear of his being feen. 
I'his prohibition is never relaxed, as has been 
believed, on the day of tillage ; and the very- 
pomp then difplayed before fome courtiers, in 
gilding the horns of the oxen and even the 
plough-fhare, is one among the caufes which 
prevent thofe who pretend to be learned, from 
cutting their nails. If fuch men fpeak of cul- 
tivating 
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tivating the earth, little confidence furely can be 
placed in their maxims ; and this is partly the 
reafon why fo much ground lies wafte in China. 

Whatever may be the rage of fo many for- 
gers of relations for fuppofmg, that not an inch 
of land is left uncultivated in the whole em- 
pire, yet, in fad, fcarcely any figns of tillage are 
vifible in the interior of the provinces ; and to 
this fhould be attributed the frequent famines 
and fhocking misfortunes which fhall be fpoken 
of hereafter. If in our refearches little atten- 
tion is paid to the opinions of fome Europeans 
refpedting China, it fhould be known that our 
objeft is to cite faâs alone. 

The men of letters are generally fufpeded of 
having compofed fpurious hiftories and books in 
the name of Confucius, to whom they have 
attributed writings he could not read ; and it is 
to his honour to fuppofe, that the work called 
Tchun Tfeouy or the Spring and Autumn^ is not 
of his produdion. It is a wretched little chro- 
nicle of the kings of Louy without either the 
flyle or manner of the Greeks and Latins, or 
even of our modern hiflorians. Nothing cri- 
minal indeed can be alledged againfl publifhing 
any moral treatife with the name of Socrates or 
Theophraflus ; for if the maxims are good, it is 
of fmall coxifequence to know by whom they 
3 were 
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were diârated. But this is not the cafe with 
biftorical fads ; for thofe, who change them, arc 
as culpable as if they had forged a title. 

It is not however intended here to infmuatc, 
with fome, that the whole annals of China, prior 
to ourera,arefoundedonmere invention. We may- 
venture to advance, on the contrary, that they 
reafon very badly who pronounce all the Chinefc 
hiftorians to be liars, becaufe the aftxonomers of 
China were too ignorant to be accurate. No fpe- 
cies of hiftory requires to be verified by aftrono- 
mical proofs : and we may add Hill further, that 
fuch obfervations may be falfe, without prevent- 
ing the hiftory in which they are inferted'from 
being true, Mezerai, who was nearly upon an 
equality with the Chinefe in matters of this kind, 
has calculated an eclipfe, which, according to 
modern inveftigations, could never have corre- 
Ijponded with his defcription. It refults there- 
fore, that Mezerai was deceived in this point 
alone ; for he is known in all other matters to 
have deviated little from the truth. Thus the very 
method, which has been believed fo proper to 
produce evidence, leads to increafe uncertainty ; 
for our doubts muft be numerous indeed, if the 
reality of hiftorical faâs is made to depend on 
the ability, fuch as it nj^y be, of an aftronomer, 
and panicularly of a Chinefe, 

The 
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The teftimony of the hiftorians of China can- 
not therefore be juftly fufpeded altogether, be- 
caufe the annals of that country contain fome 
abfurd obfervations. On another point, ftill more 
eflential, the difficulty of. excufing them is in- 
finitely greater. All they relate, for example, 
concerning the progrefs of the arts and fciences, 
is an incongruous mafs of fixions. Every thing 
with them is produced, as if by enchantment ; 
and events fucceed each other with inconceiv- 
able rapidity: but the greateft abfurdity con- 
fifts in attributing all inventions of that nature to 
princes, who we know have few opportunities 
of making difcoveries. It was the emperor 
Fo'bi who invented almanacs and fifliing-nets, 
which would certainly be more in the line of 
an aftrologer and a fiflierman. To the em- 
peror Chung-nung^ they confider themfelves in- 
debted for all their medicinal knowledge. In 
one day he became acquainted with the charac- 
teriftics of fixty venomous plants, and in an 
equal fpace of time he difcovered the falutary^ 
qualities of as many others ; although the Chi- 
nefe, even now, are deftitute of every juft idea 
of fyftematical botany. Finally, the emperor 
Hoang'ti is faid to have firft pradifed the art of 
(pinning wool ; and the emprefs his wife that 
of preparing filk. Afterwards, this man difco-- 

vered 
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vered in an inftant the whole procefs of metal- 
lurgy; and the exaggerator Martini required 
nothing more, to reprefent him as an alchymift. 
According to fuch abfurd affertions, more difco- 
veries muft have been made in China during 
two or three centuries, than could naturally be 
fuppoied to take place among mankind in four 
dioufand years. 

Some of the feûaries of Lao-iiumjUnju&lY ac- 
cufed by the Jefuits of being at once atheifts, 
fi^rcerers, and idolatçrs, ftillexifl in different parts 
of the country, Thefe men are much inclined 
to fuppofe the lapfe of many ages previous to 
the reign of F(h4fi ; either becaufe they believe, 
that inventions, relative to the arts and trades, 
could not be confined in fo narrow a circle, or 
that they have fome bias to the fyftem of the 
metempfychofis. It is remarkable that all fuch \ 
nations as believe in the tranfmigration of fouls 
conceive the world to be much more ancient 
than men of other perfuafions are willing to \ 
admit. This is feen in the prodigious period 
of the Thibetans and Hindoos, which is fup- 
pofed to have been adopted in , China, where 
it gave rife to what the prince Ulug Beig, nephew 
of Tamerlane, calls the Epoch of Chat au This is 
known to include eighty-eight millions of years 
previous to our prefent era ; and it flill continues 

to 
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to be credited in China*. To adopt fuch ape- 
nod is reckoned abfurd in Europe, and to rejeét 
it is confidered by the Fo-fcgang as no lefs fooiifli. 

It appears more than probable that the Chi- 
nefe were formed into a nation long before they 
became acquainted with letters ; and when they 
attained this knowledge, they had forgotten en- 
tirely the names of thofe by whom the different 
arts were invented. To avoid leaving a chafm 
in their annals, they filled them up with childifh 
fables fuch as we have mentioned ; and by 
chufing the emperors as thé fitted perfons td 
whom they could attribute all ufeful inventions, 
they difcovered the fervile ideas which mankind 
receive from a ftate of flavery ; for it is in the 
nature of flaves to exaggerate the abilities of 
their matters. 

Nothing more can be aflerted with certainty, 
than that the Chinefe are extremely ancient as 
a people. Their language and manner of writ- 
ing demonftrate this much better than the 
annals of SemeMjten^ who is the Herodotus of 
China. He firft, it is faid, ftirred up the aflieà 
of thofe books which are fuppofed to have beea 
committed to the flames by the emperor Dzin^^ 
Jchi-chuan-di. Mr. Fburmont pretends that all 
the copies of a work could never have been. 

• Epocbae celebriores Chatftiorum, 

deftroyed 
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deftroyed in fuch a manner. To prove this 
he cites the example of the Talmud ; for, ac- 
cording to him, it efcaped that odious perfecu- 
tion which very naturally only ferved to confirm 
the Jews in their belief. But Mr. Fourmont 
fliould neither have brought forward this ex- 
ample, nor compared two things devoid of 
all refemblance to each other. It was the 
higheft extravagance to attempt the deftruâion 
of a book in the pofleffion of men, who were 
themfelves fcattered among all the nations of the 
earth. When the Jews in Europe fufFered for 
their Talmud, or the monftrous coUeâion of 
abfurdities called by this name, they were left 
undifturbed in Afia and Africa. But the cafe 
was different with the Chinefe, who had all 
fallen under the yoke of one prince, infinitely 
more defpotic than Tiberius. Yet the latter 
fucceeded in deftroying fo completely the annals 
of Cremutius Cordus, through the whole extent 
of the Roman empire, that, whatever Tacitus 
and Dionyfius may fay to the contrary, not a 
fingle copy has been preferved. 

Thofe, to whom the cataftrophe of the Chi- 
nefe books appears doubtful or improbable, 
fupport their opinions in the following manner. 
This fuppofed misfortune, fay they, was in- 
vented by the men of letters to excufe the 

fliameful 
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fhameful diforder they have fuffered to remain 
in the hiftory of their firft dynafties, which are 
not lefs obfcure than darknefs itfelf. Not one 
fingle work can be produced, continue they, on 
architedure, aftronomy, medicine, or agricul- 
ture, that can be afcertained to have exifted three 
hundred years before our era : and yet every 
perfon acknowledges that Scbi-chuan^di had 
^ared every book which treated of fuch matters 
only. It muft be confefled that this difficulty 
can never be removed, if refearches are not made 
in China, with views very different from thofe 
of the miffionaries, who were apt to advance 
many things, too lightly believed afterwards. 

At a time, when it was not poffible for me to 
obtain the fmalleft knowledge of fome experi- 
ments made on the higheft habitable part of 
Eaftern Tartary, my expreffions were confe- 
quently vague ; but we fhall now (peak from 
thefe obfervations. On carrying the barometer 
into fome cantons, occupied by the Moguls, it 
was obferved, with furprife, that the mercury 
defcended as low as on the higheft points of the 
Alps*. Yet the convexity muft be ftill greater 
at the fource of the Orka and Selinga^ where we 
know beyond a doubt that the country is in- 
habited. To me it appears inconteftable that 

* NoTÎ Commeiit« Acad* Scient. Petxx)politans, lib. ti. 

the 
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ike Chînefe came originally from thofe heights j 
and as they muft have penetrated into China 
near the middle of the line marked at this day 
by the great wall, or the VanJy-^zin^ it follow- 
ed of courfe that the northern provinces were 
fooner polifhed than the others. This is atteft- 
ed in all their monuments, and by the very 
term Man^dzy^ fignifying barbarians of the 
foiith, which even at the prefent day is confi- 
dered the greateft reproach*. As civilization 
began towards thé north, fome of the hordes 
who crofled the Hoang-^bo^ or yellow river, 
preferved much longer the ferocious manners 
of paftoral life they had brought with them from 
Tartary ; which is the real country of fhepherds: 
they have always exifted there, and may pro- 
bably continue for ever. 

Things are therefore feen in that quarter fol- 
lowing their natural order, without being derang- 
ed or interrupted by the arrival of any foreign 
hordes, who did not in their tranfmigration and 
eftablilhments follow the flope of the foil. 

With regard to the hiftory of Egypt, the ob- 
fcurity and confufion would have been much 
lefs but for the inconceivable obftinacy of 
modern chronologifts, who wifhed to make the 

* Qaaediones PetropoIItanx de Noxninibus Imperii Sinanim. 

^h.'^T. c annals 
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annals of the Egyptians agree with thofe of the 
Jews* When they found it impraticable to 
fucceed by one mode of calculation, they ima- 
gined another, until the different fyftems of chro- 
nology amounted to one hundred and feven- 
teen ; and thus we are tjeduced exaâly to the 
point of having none. It is truly to be defired, 
that philofophical writers fhould at foqxe period 
take place of thofe vain calculators, who, ne- 
ver agreeing with each other, nor even with 
themfelves,have fcattered darknefs on every Ade , 
and confounded truth with falfehood. 

Father Petau ventured to maintain that all 
.the dynafties of Egypt were fabulous^, while, on 
the other hand, he devoured all the monftrous 
abfurdities of Cteftas, in the fame manner that 
Saturn was laid to have fwallpwed ftones. 
)f If Marfliam, Pezron» Fourmont, and Jackfon, 

are confulted, they will anfwer, that the dynaf- 
.ties are far from being fabulous, and that the 
Jefuit Petau knew nothing of the matter. But 
yet they require us to believe that four or five 
• kings reigned at once in £^pt ; and this ar- 
rangement, unknown in ancient times, appears 
to them fo true and reafonable, that they do not 
^evenfufpeâ the poffibility.of its meeting with 

* Dyna/liat jfias conflSai ei ridiculM tje^ temforum^ iangmqmtai 
êficnMi. De Doét. Temporum» lib* ix. 

objeûlons. 
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■y. . 
objeûions. Xjhfortunately for them however, 

it has been difcovered in our days that Egypt is 

a much fmaller country than was fuppofed ; and 

only about half as confiderable as Count Caylus 

himfelf had imagined ; fo that four or five kings 

there, muft have been rather too much crowded. 

One of thefe pretended kingdoms has been 

placed in the ifland Elephantis» becaufe, through 

ignorance of geography, it was confidered as 

very extenfive. Origny, a Frenchman who has 

publiihed fo many fables concerning ancient 

hiftory, expreffes himfelf in thefe words: The town 

of Elepbantina^ fays he, was built in a very ex^ 

tenftve ijland formed by the Nile a little below the 

cutara&s*. 

The breadth of this ifland may amount to 

four hundred fathoms, and the whole length to 

eight hundred ; fo that the kingdom they place 

there muft have refembled nearly that of Yvetot. 

The reader may examine the map of ancient 

Egypt p^bliihed by d' Anville, who makes this 

fpot ftill fmaller than it is here deicribed. Such 

revolting chimeras ihould therefore be no longer 

regarded, efpecially as fome attempts will be 

made in the fequel of this work to explain 

what might have been that dynafty of Elephan- 

• Chronologic du gnmd Empire det Egyptiens, tome V 
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tine kings. Of all the chronologifts we fiavé 
\ mentioned, the Englifliman Jackfon alone has 
perceived that the Pharaohs refided at Thebes 
and Memphis only, and not in the fmall towns 
and villages. 

What appears fufïîcîently certain is, that th« 
Egyptians, about two thoufand years before our 
era, were acquainted with the art of engraving 
on every fpecies of precious ftone. Little ferions 
refleftion feems therefore to have been made, on 
the time which muft have elapfed before mankind 
attained this experience, in a matter unconneâed 
with the wants of life, and originating entirely 
with luxury. Bochart, after many refearches, 
imagined he had difcovered that they began to 
\ make ufe oî fchafniry which, according to him, 
is emery : it is liiore probable, however, that the 
fcbamir is the pUmice^ftone, employed In polilh- 
ing marble, but totally tifelefe for engfaving* 
Many experiments, both unfortunate and ufelefs, 
muft have been made, before the qualities of 
emery, as well as thofe of the Naxian ftone, 
and the powder of diamonds^ were difcovered. 
The ancients had certainly fome knowledge of 
the latter, whatever may have been advanced 
to the contrary \ for Pliny attefts it in the moft 
unequivocal terms. Afterwards We lûay fup- 
pofe that not fewer attempts were neceffary to 

invtot 
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invent that machine called a drills without 
which it is impofBble to trace figures and cha- 
raders on fuch hard fubftances. The Peruvians 
indeed do not employ this inftrument in pierce- 
ing their emeralds; but that operation is very 
different from what is properly called engraving, 
which requires faws and chapes, fuch as were 
evidently ufed in the Egyptian . antiquities, ac- 
cording to the confeffion of even Natter himfelf. 
We obferve very plainly on the obelifk of the Ma- 
tary the traces of an inftrument called teretron by 
the Greeks, and by us a trepan. This is a kind of 
piercer, neceflkrily formed of the pureft fteel, 
or it could not refift the firtt effort on the 
granite. Thus all the moft arduous operations 
in metallurgy muft have preceded, in the 
order of time, the conftruâion of the obeliiks. 
In rearing them, it muft be confeifed, the Egyp- 
tians encountered fewer, difficulties than pope 
Sixtus the Fifth, who was filly enough to 
have thofe huge ftones exorcifed publicly by 
a bifhop. But, on the other hand,^ the Egyp- 
tians had infinitely more obftacles to furmount 
in hewing and conveying fuch monuments from '^ 
the quarries, than Fontana experienced in ereâr 
ing them at Rome. , 

Infants perhaps may be perfuaded thatthis people 

undertook fimilar works immediately qç (ceafing 

c 3 tç^ 
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to bciSivages ; but reafonable men will coiiccivè, 
that numerous ages muft have rolled away be- 
fore the Egyptians had fufficient confidence in 
their inftruments and machines, to think of 
ihaping thofe mafles which are erroneoufly fup-* 
pofed by fome modern writers to have ferved 
as gnomons* 

The many errors, fo generally adopted with 
regard to the progrefs of the arts, feem to have 
proceeded from a paflage in Varro, who fays 
pofitively that in Greece they were all invented 
in the courfeof one thouland years*. Varro^ 
inftead of being copied in this point, ihould have 
been correAed* Never did he advance any 
thing more evidently falfç ; becaufe the Greeks 
cannot be faid by any means to have invented the 
arts. Either they went in fearch of them, or had 
them tranfmitted by others. If, with all the fer^ 
tility of their genius and the extraordinary ex-^ 
cellence of their organs, they had remained in 
their own country deprived of all connexion 
with Egypt and Pbenicia, a thoufand years 
would not have fufficed for inventing the alphas 
bet. It was however brought to them \n one 
day, and a matter of the greateft chance (hould 
confequently never be adopted to eftablUb a ge-i 
^end rule. 

* De Re Riifticai Vb. iii. 

With 
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With regard to abridging the dme, we muft 
not fuppofe that Varro entertained the ridicu- 
lous idea of Mr. Goguet ; for he admits, in an« 
other place, that mankind certainly remained in 
a favage ftate during a frightful number of 
years, imrnani annorum numéro. Thus, he has 
only been deceived concerning the progrefs of 
the arts and fciences, which he fuppofed to be 
very rapid, while in faâ it was quite the con« 
trary. If any proof of this Ihould be required^ 
it is fufficient to cite our difcovery of the real 
duration of the tropical year, which muft have 
been equally interefting to all the polifhed na« 
tions of the world. This appears at firft view 
to have required only a few annual obferva- 
tions ; and yet it could never be eifeâed before 
the prefent day. The pricfts of Thebes and 
Heliopolis, who fancied they had found the 
truth, were deceived in ievéral minutes, as we 
find by the defeâ in the Julian ftyle. 

But the Egyptians, it is faid, could not have 
formed themfelves into a nation at an early pe- 
riod, owiiig to the regular overflowing of the 
Nile. To this it may be anfwered, that thofe 
who offer fuch objeâîons have no topographi- 
cal knowledge of that country : for a thoufand 
ûmm greater and more painful works were 
neceflary td prcferve Babylon from inundation, 
c 4 than 
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than could ever te requ'red at Thebes. Yet the 
learned, who intereft themfelves much for the 
Chaldeans, of whom not one fingle monument 
is known, endeiivouF to eftablifh the prigin of 
Babylon in the moft remote ages. AH the vain 
reafonings they have hazarded on this point, 
proceed fopm the general opinion, that lower 
Egypt was peopled and civilize before the 
Thebais. But the contrary of this was the fa<3: j 
for the Egyptians defcended originally from the 
heights of Ethiopia, and begun |irft to. eftablifh 
themfelves above the catarafts. Thus we find 
their primitive kings refiding at Thebps, and not 
at Memphis ; as appears evident from the 
canon of Eratofthenes and all the catalogue^ of 
the dynafties. No great canals were ever re- 
quifite for fertilizing the upper Thebais j 
where only one fmall branch of the Nile was 
found extending to Hicraconapolisy or the town of 
Sparrow-hawks : all the extenfive dykes began 
likewife below Thebes. "Without making a par- 
ticular ftudy of geography, it is impoffible to 
form accurate ideas conce??airtg ancient hiftory* 
How Father Kirchey and Mr. Huef could 
fuppofe that an Egyptian colony went into Chi- 
na, although nothing of that .kind is noticed 
either by hiftorianis or any monument of anti-: 
quity, is altogether inconceivable» Yetvifions^ 

which 
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^hich ihould have been forgotten, even 
now find their advocates, who propofe conjec- 
tures and fyftems on that point truly ridi- 
culoxis. They have gone fo far as to pretend, 
that the Phenician letters and the radical cha- 
raâers of China difcover a very ftriking confor-^ 
mity. But this matter is fo futile, that no 
perfon of real learning ever engaged in the 
refearch ; efpccially after what happened to 
an Engliihman named Needliam, and a pro- 
feflbr of the Chinefe languaget Some years 
ago a buft of Ifis, two feet high, and faid to be 
very ancient, was fent from Turin to Rome. It 
contained pn the forehead, the çhçeks, and bread, 
thirty charaders exceedingly unppiith. On this 
the profeflbr we have mentipped, decided bold- 
ly, that, although the engravings jippeared on 
am Egyptian antique, yet they were np lefs Chi- 
nefe ; and he endeavoured to fupport his afler- 
tifyn by a vocabulary brought from Cantoa to 
the library of the Vatican. Mr. Needham, who 
happened to be on his travels in Italy at the 
time, was informed of this pretended difcovery, 
and inconfiderately publiflied it all over Europe. 
At the prefent day, we know that the buft of 
Ifis, fiappofed to be fo very ancient, was made in 
Fie(flhont not long ago, and cut in a dark- 
colored 
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colored (tone, reiy conunoti in that coun* 
try*. 

The artift had whitiifically engraved thirty- 
two figures,, abfolutely without any lignifica- 
tion whatever. Although it would be im- 
proper to commend fuch frauds, fo common 
in Italy, and which may one day render the 
moft authentic monuments fufpicioils, yet it 
mud be confeffed, that nothing could have been 
better calculated to humble the pride of a pro- 
feflbr of oriental languages at Rome. He 
fliould at leaft have known that the Chinefe, 
to whom real hieroglyphical infcriptions had 
been (hown, could never decipher one (ingle 
word. They were Very far indeed from form- 
ing any idea of the winged circle, the fign of 
the Agathodsemon, and the crofs with a handle, 
fo frequently introduced on the obelifks, the 
ornaments of coins, and finally on air the 
monuments of Egypt. 

Our antiquaries of Europe have been much 
puzzled with regard to the fubjeâ of this 
crofs with a handle. Not long fince Clayton, 
bifhop of Clogher, maintûned it was an infini- 
ment for planting lettuces. Father Kircher be- 

* This ÎS lîkcwîfe mentioned by the Abbe de Guafco» 4i hit 
work on the Ufe of Sutues among the Ancients* 

lieved 
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.fiered it to be the Creator : Don Martin made 
it a winnowing-fan ; and the famous Herwart 
took it for a compafs *. He cited indeed fome 
authorities ; pretending to prove that the £gyp-^ 
tians had fmall ftatues of iron and loadfione^ 
réprefenting the hemes of Typhon and Orus, 
to which, without any proofs whatever, it 
has been fuppofed the priefts paid divine wor- 
ship f. In the fame manner the Chinefe ma- 
riners are feen, during a tempeft, o&ring fa- 
crifices to the compafs ; becaufe they are infi- 
nitely better verfed in the praâices of fuperiti- 
tion, than in the elements of navigation* 

At this day, none of the learned ^re ignorant, 
that the celebrated crofs with a handle, (o fre- 
quent among hieroglyphics, is in faâ ihcphal- 
lui^ an obicure reprefentation of the genitals of 
a man. It is therefore no eafy matter to refieâ 
ferioufly on the ftrange miftake of Herwart ; 
for, as we perceive, fome confiderable difference 

• Théologie Payenne» part i. 

f The followiog vcrfes of Claudian are cited, to prove that a 
fdigious woHhlp irap rendered to thefe figures : 
I * j I F trrt» MarAt 
Forma nitetp Vnurem nu^netica gemma Jigur ai : 
lUis cQtmulnum cMrat de mùrefacerdosf &c* 
But QittdiaQ does not (ay that this was pradifed in Egypte 
and tlii*whok toxf perhaps be nothing more than a poetical 

aaion. 
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IS to be found between the phallus and a com^i 
pafs. He might eafily have obferved, that this 
fign, whether (ingle or complex, is turned in 
every direâion on the obelifks, and towards all 
the cardinal points of the world. When feen 
. fufpended round the necks of figures, its -ex- 
tremity points towards the ground, precifely in 
the fame manner that the Hindoos carry on 
their breaft the lingam^ which is known to re- 
prefent more obvioufly the fame objed. Yet 
this is not, as fome travellers have ridiculoufly 
imagined, the fign of reprobation; for no 
Hindoo confiders hxmfelf as rejeâed by tho 
Divinity. 

The expedition of Sefoftris has been confi- 
dèred as the moft favorable epoch in the 
hiftory of Egypt, for fending a colony into 
China J but when examined with the great-* 
eft attention, we can aflSrm it to be nothinj^ 
more than a facerdotal fidtion, without thi 
fmalleft particle of reality; This, like what *► 
is faid of Ofiris, undoubtedly referred to the 
courfe of the fun, for Sefoftris is reprefented 
invariably travelling from eaft to weft *, until 
he had made the tour of the globe, and conquer- 

• Fentt ad occafum^ muudique extrema Sefofiris. » 

Lucan. Pharfal. lib. x. 

1 edj, 
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ed, of courfe, all the habitable world, which was 
a trifle. 

That fomething to this purport appeared on 
bne of the obelifks at Rome, rouft not be aflferted ; 
ifor the tranflation of Hermapion, fuch as we 
have it in Ammianus Marcellirius, is manifeftly» 
contradiôed by a paflage in Pliny, who affures 
us that the obelifk, fpoken of here, contains 
jphilofophical obfervations, not fairy tales. 

Megaftheiles, cited by Stfabo, was perfeâly 
right in maintaining that Sefoftris had never 
even fet foot in India ; and he could have arriv- 
ed there only during the period when the ce- 
lebrated family of Succandit ftill reigned over 
all HindoQftan. No mention is made of Sefoftris 
in the annals of that country, while the bra- 
mins have preferred in their books, a memo- 
randum of the vifit they received from Pytha- 
goras. Yet that philofopher was not efcorted, 
like the Pharaohs of Egypt, by a multitude of 
robbers, and much lefs by twenty-eight thou- 
fand chariots, as fo many amplifiers have 
repeated, without ever forming any idea of 
fuch a numerous equipage. 

After having refleûed on the conquefts of 
the Carthaginians, the Arabs, and the Moors, 
I it is impoffible to deny that warm countries 
I have produced warlike men and conquerors. 

But 
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But it is true Itkcwife, that the expeditions of 
fuch pe(^le have always térmiçiated uoder a 
temperate zone ; and they never left their country 
in this manner, while any danger could be ap- 
prehended there. Sefofbis, on the contrary» 
tdoes not appear to have been very fafe in his own 
dominions. To fiop the incurfions of fome 
troops of Scenites or Arabian IhepKerds, who 
defolajied the Dclta^ he endeavoured to cover 
the whi^e of lower Egypt by a great wall, like 
that conftruûed by the Chinefe to check the 
irruptions of the Tartars, who artf not however 
to be reftrainçd in that manner. In the courie 
of thefe refearches, we {hall have occafion to 
remark at fome length thofe vaft ramparts, con* 
ftnt£ted by the fbUy of io many nations in 
different parts of the ancient continent. They 
imagined that a country might be fortified like 
a town ; and this idea has produced the moft 
prodigious works that ever appeared on the face 
^f the earth. 

The Phenicians, or rather the merchants of 
Tyre and Sidon, fenfible how very important 
it was for their commerce, to have faâorie» 
eftabliih^ in Colchis, fixed upon fome fpots 
on thebanks of the Phafus K They could pafs 

thither 

* Tbrfc eftaUiAments of .tke Phoûdani on jhe Phafos gft9!(t 
ri£e to the traditions conceraing colonics of Hebrews andPhiltf- 

tiaea 
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thkhçr wUhout difficulty by the Mèditerra-^ 
Dean» atid procure many of the commodltie» 
of India } while it was ^Imoft impoilible for a 
people coming from Africa to penetrate there 
by land. Thefe eftabliihments of the Pheni- 
cians have been confidered by Herodotus, as an 
Egyptian colony founded in Colchis by Sefol^ 
tris; and his miftake is rendered ftill more grofs^ 
when he himfelf acknowledges that the £gyp* 
tians had no idea whatever of that fettlement* 
This is like faying, that in Spain it is not knowi> 
that the Spaniards have pofleffions in Peru. 

Herodotus certainly firft invented all thefe 
fables ; for Onomacritus, who lived long belbre 
hittiy has entered into very many details concern- 
ing Colchis, without faying one word of any 
Egyptian colony in that country ; yet he makes 
mention of the Phenicians, under the name of 
Solymi and Aflfyrians, in his Argonautics, 
which arc commonly attributed to Orpheus*^ 
The poets who wrote afterwards on the expedU 
tion of the Argonauts, fuch as Apollonius of 
Khodes and Valerius Flaccus, always preferred 

tioet in ColchU ; becaufe all thefe neîghltouring nations refembled 
-taeli other in certain cuHoint. 

* M. Gcfner has juftly obfenred, in his bamed notea on the 
Orphies, that the pretended Solymi and Aflynans of Colchis were 
icaUjr Phenicians, 

the 
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the fentiments of Hetodotus ; bccaufe the riiar-^ 
vcllous they contain is better adapted to the 
nature of an epic poem. 

Itmuft not be credited, that the name 6f Se 
foftris is found in the regifters of the Aflyrian 
kings; nor, above all, that the kingdom of Afly-^ 
ria was in the number of his conquefts. In that 
affertion Gaftor has evidently copied Ctefias, 
who of all the Greeks lied with moft impu- 
dence in hiftory. Thus we find Eufebius, 
Mofes of Chorene, and Caffiodorus, have with 
reafon rejeâed the Scthos of Ctefias from the 
canon of Aflyrian kings, to place in his ilead a 
prince called Altadas or Azatag. 

What muft be confidered ftill more extrava- 
gant, is the opinion that Sefoflris conftruâed a 
fleet of fix hundred long veflels on the Red Sea. 
This prodigy is placed at a period when the 
ignorance of the Egyptians in maritime affairs 
was extreme ; becaufe their averfion to the fea 
was invincible. It will appear in the fequel, 
that this repugnance was conneâed naturally 
with the principles of their religion and politics. 
The priefts could not approve of exterior com- 
merce; and, what is very fingular, their condudt, 
according to the pofition of things, was prudent. 
When all the inftitutions of a people are relative 
to climate, like thofe of the Egyptians, com- 
merce 
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inerce flièuld be reftrained, and agriculture alone 
feacouraged. From this maxim the priefts 
never departed until they were conftrained by 
princes who ftiook the foundation of the ftate. 

Ship-timber befides was fo very fcarce in 
Egypt, that a fufEcient quantity couldwith diffi- 
culty be found for completing the veiTels em- 
ployed on the Nile and the different canals. It was 
furely after many unfuccefsful attempts that 
boats were conftruded of baked earth, an inven*- 
tion hitherto never imitated by any nation. — 
The method of burning thefe vefTels in the fire, 
of giving them a certain degree of ftrength by 
êxaûnefs of proportions, of varnilhing and 
tovering them with rufhes, is now among the 
number of things unknown, and perhaps to us 
unneceflary* When the Ptolemies endeavour- 
ed to eftablifh a commerce with India by the 
Red Sea, the. want of wood forced them to ufe 
wretched barks ditched with reeds and papyrus. 
Calculated only to carry very fmall fails, they 
muft have been exceedingly tardy, and almoft 
incapable of being defended againft pirates. It 
appears likewife that they were always conduft- 
ed by Greek pilots ; for the Egyptians under- 
ftood nothing of working them, whatever Mr. 
Amailhon may have faid to the contrary. This 
man thought himfelf a very able mariner, becaufe, 

VOL. I. D accord- 
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âccordîngto his own teftimony, he had defcetld* 
ed the cataraâ: of the Nile in a canoe. But this 
feat, where the fall, as Mr. Pococke obferves, is! 
not more than feven feet during the floods, has 
no connexion whatever with the knowledge re- 
quifite for navigating the fea. 

What feems moft certain is, that Sefoftris 
efFefted much good for his people, and among 
other things he reftored to them the property of 
lands which had been withheld during the ufurp- 
ation of the fhepherd kings, who were the 
moft unfeeling tyrants that ever appeared in 
hiftory. Thus the Egyptians had reafon to 
publifh the praifes of Sefoftris ; and maintain 
the reputation they had eftablifhed in ancient 
times, of being the mojl grateful of mankindé 
They were right, we admit, in continually cele- 
brating the memory of this prince, by calling 
him the fécond Ofiris, and comparing his bene- 
fits with thofe of the fun ; but they fhould 
not, for all that, have made him conquer the 
whole habitable world. 
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Philofophical Differtations 

ON THE 

EGYPTIANS AND CHINESK 



SECT^ I. 

CONDITION OF THE WOMEN, AND STATE OF 
POPULATION. 

NOTHING is more furprîfmg than what fome 
hiftorians relate concerning that unbounded 
liberty, which they fuppofed was enjoyed by the wo- 
men, in fo warm a country as Egypt, where the 
men never ceafed to be extremely jealous. This 
requires examination ; for fo great an apparent coh- 
tradidtion between morals and climate, has never 
been exhibited on any part of our globe. 

If, without further difculBion, the Chinefe are 
compared in this point with the Egyptians, never 
did two nations afford lefs refemblance to each other. 
But after reflefting on the fafts we are about to re- 
cite, thefe matters will appear very different. Yet 
they are not to be reprefented as following their 
natural order, but as approaching more and more 
the manners of the Eaft, which are fo oppofite to the 
diâates of nature. 

The hiftory of ancient Egypt refembles a great 
town in ruins, where nothing is connefted, and 
heaps of fragments tend only to increafe the confu- 

D 2 fion. 
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lion. What little is handed down to us, has no 
other authority than the teftimony of the Greeks^ 
who, not having preconcerted their falfehoods, ne- 
ceflarily fall into mutual contradiâions. 

Herodotus affirms, that the Egyptians confined 
themfelves to monogamy : Diodorus Siculus aflures 
us, that it was cuftomary there to have feveral wîveé, 
except among the facerdotal clafs, who, conftantly 
employed in ftudy and the funftions of their office, 
were j^rmitted to have one only. Thus, Herodotus 
has been deceived either by the example of the priefts, 
or that of the lower order of people, whofe po- 
verty prohibited what the law allowed. 

No doubt remains that the inftitutions of Egypt 
authorifed a plurality of wives, which in warm cli- 
mates is a neceflary confequence of domeftic flavery. 
How is it poffible that men fhould poflefs female 
flaves, bought at market, without being led into great 
abufes ? The only mode of correâing libeninifm in 
fuch cafes was by admitting polygamy, without en- 
tering into any inquiries, whether the births of males 
or females were predominant. This refulted from 
an unpardonable fault in the legiflators of the Eaft. 
Either when fpeaking as infpired perfons, or politi- 
cians, they have always eftabliflied domeftic flavery 
by the force of laws. So great was their error in this 
point, that it became impoffible for them to form any 
true notions of what are called the rights of man. 

This fpecies of fervitude in Egypt was probably 
as ancient as the monarchy. When a freeman there 
married a flave, the children of that woman acquired 
all the liberty of their father^ becaufp, fays Diodo- 
rus 
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nis Siculus, ao attention was paid to natural defcent. 
To fuppofe therefore that women were held în high 
confideratîon, îs to propofe abfolute contradîâiions, 
which cannot be underftood in any fenfe, or ex- 
plained in any manner. 

The pretended refpeO: of the Egyptians for women 
proceeded, it has been faid, from their veneration 
for Ifis or the Moon. This is affigned as the reafon 
why they have always honored their queens infinite- 
ly more than their kings. But if this argument were 
as folid as it is frivolous and childifh, we muft how- 
ever confefs, that in all the , mjonuments of this fingu- 
lar people handed down tous, not the fmalleft trace 
can be difcovered of any preference given to queens. 
Two or three only have their names recorded j and 
all the others are as little known as the fultanas of 
Perfia fince Sheic Sephi. If the queens of Egypt had 
taken great part in the government, or in the hatred 
or love of the people, this refemblance could not 
have been fo ftriking. 

It is an undoubted faft, that, by the moft ancient 
inftitutions of Egypt, the women were declared inca- 
pable of reigning : and this originated from the 
very principles of the government there, which ex- 
cluded them entirely from the facerdotal clafs. An 
infurmountable obftacle was thus oppofed to their 
afcending the throne, becaufe it was indifpenfable 
to be fir ft confecrated, and adopted in the college 
of priefts, as Plato, Plutarch, Synefius, and all the 
ancients have teftified. Syncellus indeed makes 
mention of ^ king, Binotris, as having abrogated the 

D3 law 
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law relative to the exclufion of women» and declared 
them capable of fucceeding to the crown *. The 
thing however was impoffible ; and the error muft 
have proceeded from an impropriety of expreffion. 
In Egypt, as in moft of the eaftern empires, a decree 
might be made, which entrufted the guardianfhip of 
the minor princes to their mothers, or elder fitters, 
who appeared lefs dangerous than uncles and brothers. 
Thus Skemiophrisy Amejfes^ and Achenchres^ although 
inferted as real queens in fome few catalogues of 
the dynafties, were nothing more than guardians of 
the prefumptive heirs. That they did not reign 
defpotically^ is detoonftrated from their never 
having any monument in the gallery deftined for 
the ftatues of all the kings of the country, Hero- 
dotus, who vifited that repofitory, affirmi, that 
Egypt had never been governed by any woman fince 
the foundation of monarchy ; except once indeed, 
fays he, that a foreign princefs, named Nitocris f,, 
afcended the throne evidently by ufurpation. It ap- 
pears that {he exercifed dreadful cruelties ; although 
fome flatterers of her court, as we learn from Manetho, 
rejwefented her as the moft beautiful woman of her 
time. This fole example is an exception to a rule, 
of which it confirms the exiftence ; for it cannot be 
denied that violence might for a time have filenced 
the laws, and produced a temporary change in the 
ancient form of government. 

All that we have ftated cannot be conceived to 
have any affinity to the dynafty of the Greeks, or 

• Synccl. Chronograph, f ^^^ "• 

the 
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the Ptolemies, who, far from foUomng theinftitu- 
tions of Egypt, overturned them entirely, and regu- 
lated the order of fucceiCon in the family of the 
Lagidae, either according to the Macedonian code, 
or by.fimple teftamentary bequefts. Befides^ it may 
be affirmed, that the bombaftic difcourfe, which the 
poet Lucan afcribes to Cleopatra, is not conformable 
to any of our exaâ notions of hiftory *. 

The Egyptians, although oppreifed by conquerors 
who wiflied to change and overturn every thing in a 
fubjugated country, ftill continued to preferve an 
invincible attachment to their ancient laws: they 
revived them, whenever opportunities were favor- 
able, and maintained them againft all the fury of 
tyranny. After the invalion of Cambyfes, who was 
little better than a wild beaft, they did not renounce 
the immemorial ufage of never conferring on any 
woman the firft funûions of the priefthood. Thofc 
were neither vain offices, nor empty titles. In order 
to gain admiflion, it was n^ceflary to be verfed in the 
facred dialeâ, in the ten firft Hermetic books, in 
aftrology, phyfics, and all that was called the 
wifdom of the Egyptians f . In fuch paths, women 
could not have made great proficiency } and had they 

• Lucan makes Cleopatra fay ; 

■ Non urhes prima tenebo 
Fctmina NiUacas ; nulla difcrimine fexui 
Re^nam/cU ferre Pharos. Fhars. X. 
Th!t can allude only to Nitocris, and the iiforders which took 
place in the dynafty of the Ptolemies. 
j> Clemens Alexand. Strom, vi. 

D 4 even 
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even pofleffed genîus for acquiring the neceffary 
knowledge, the prîefts would never have inftruded 
them ; for their fuperftitions were fupported chiefly 
by fecrecy ; and they refembled a huge colofius, the 
feet of which remained always concealed. 

In the lapfe of time, by an extreme mixture of 
Perfian, Greek, and Roman rites, with the liturgy . 
of the Egyptians, it is very poffible that fome devo- 
tees might have pafled themfelves in foreign coun- 
tries as the prieftefles of Ifis. Yet they could not 
have received any confecration, and were intruded 
into the miniftry amidft the confufion we have men- 
tioned. This may have given rife to all thofe 
monuments cited by Martin, Montfaucon, Count 
Caylus, and many others, who appear defirous of 
placing fuch modern records, fabricated in Italy *, in 
competition with the pofitive teftimony of ancient 
hiftory. It would be in vain to attempt proving that 
the Egyptians, as long as their inftitutions were in 
vigor, ever conferred facerdotal dignities on women, 
who at moH:, in a fecondary order, could only be 
charged with fome infignificant employments, fuch 
as feeding the fcarabees, the fhrew-mice, and other 
diminutive animals held facred. With regard to the 
bull Apis^ they were not permitted to fee him, yn- 
lefs on the firft day of his inftallation at the temple 
of Memphis. This animal, according to the calcu- 
lation of Plutarch and Jablonfki, might receive a 

• The Ifiac Tabic was not made until the fécond or third cen- 
turyJ It is a calendar, where fome figures of Ifis hayç been 
taken for prielleffcs. Mifcel. Berplin. 

refpito 
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Tefpite for twenty-five years from being drowned *, 
Thus a whole century often elapfed without his being 
feen more than four times by the women ; and bcr 
fides, the fcum of the people alone undertook the 
ftrange ceremony to be noticed hereafter. 

With regard to the temple of Jupiter Ammon in 
the Thebais, we may be confident that, like that of 
Libya, it was totally inacceffible to women [. But 
by one of thofe fantaftical circumftances fo diftrefling 
to the fages, a young girl was confecrated to the 
Jupiter of Thebes : fhe was called in the Egyptian 
language Neithj and under pretence of being the 
concubine of the divinity, could proftitute herfelf to 
every one until {he attî^ined a certain age. It feems 
obvious that, in this inftitution, we ought to feek 
for the origin of the mythological loves of the father 
of the gods, and likewife the fource of an abufe flill 
more fatal, which was pradifed afterwards at Thmuis 
in the Mendefian Nome, *^ 

The Romans were very tolerant towards the mod 
abfurd worflaips brought into Italy by wandering 
fenatics or vanquiflied enemies. As they frequently 
perfecuted the Egyptian religion with fury, it has 
been attributed to their indignation on feeing-thofe 
abominations faid to be praftifed in the temple of 
Ms at Rome, long before the days of Decius Mun- 

* Jablon/lci, Pantheon Egypt, lib. iv. 

f Silius Italicus, when fpeaking of the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon in Libya, fays : 

Turn quels fas et honos adytt penetraUa nojfe 
Famineos frohihçM grejfus^ Lib. iii« 

dus. 
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dus, and Paulina. But by a paflage in the forty-- 
fécond book of Dionyfius it appears, that the aruf* 
pices and facrificers of the indigenous divinities fo- 
mented fecretly this perfecution. As thde men 
were incapable of being good counfellors, the Ro- 
mans rendered themfelves ridiculous by following 
their advice. Nothing could be more abfurd than to 
fee this temple of Ifis deftroyed even to the founda- 
tion by a decree of the fenate, and foon afterwards 
reconftrudled. This really took place at eight or nine 
diflferent periods. So much inconfiftency attraûed 
thither amazing crowds of people, and occafioned 
chiefly that folitude which reigned around the tem- 
ples of the other gods* Their fanâuaries became fo 
entirely negleded, fays Procopius, that fpiders were 
allowed to fpin there in peace *• 

If it is alked, why the worfhip of Ifis was fo fafci- 
nating to the fuperftitious, we may anfwer, from 
being the mafter-piece of the ancient priefts of Egypt, 
Having to conduct a people exceedingly melancholy, 
they fometimes increafed, on purpofe, their natural 
gloominefs by religious aufterities, that they might 
enjoy afterwards the moft licentious fcenes, in which, 
however, none but the lowed populace ever took 
an afliive part. On confidering with more than or- 
dinary attention the manners of the ancient Egyp- 

* Velavit araneafanum. Lib. ii, Eleg. v. 
Thefe things were nearly on the fame footing when St. Jerome 
came to Rome : FuUgine et aranearum telis omnia Roms templa 
coopertafunt. This proves how little the Romans were attached 
to their own religion, even when they pcrfecutcd that of Egypt. 

tians. 
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tians, diftinguiihed by rank or birth, it clearly ap« 
pears that among them the confinement of women 
was generally eftablifhed, Etinuchs, in the firft 
place, have ever been found in the courts of their 
kings. As we know well how little the office of that 
fpecies of flaves has varied in the Eaft, fome opinion 
may be formed of thofe Greek hiflorians, who fpeak 
of unbounded liberty enjoyed by the women, in a 
country where eunuchs acquired more authority 
than can almofl: be credited, when we confider that 
the nation had acquired fome reputation for wifdom^ 
In fad, the government of Egypt had very great 
defeâs : eunuchs were not only permitted to marry, 
but alfo to purchafe other flaves, and the very e& 
fence of things was (hocked by imagining a compli* 
cation of domeflic flavery and of marriage. It muft 
notbeobjeôedhere, that fuch difordersdid not take 
place until the reign of thofe infamous ufurpers, call* 
ed the fhepherd kings ; for Manetho attefls clearly 
that, previous to their days, Pharaoh Ammamenes 
was the viâim of a confpiracy formed againft him 
by the chief eunuchs of his palace. This fingle 
example in the annals of Egypt cannot however be 
compared, in any manner, to the ravages committed 
by thofe multitudes of the fame clafs, who have fo 
frequently defolated China. 

It is efTential to obferve, that Villanon and Taver* 
nier were grofsly deceived in faying that fmooth 
caflration had been invented by the fultan Amurath 
or Solymah. That operation is fo ancient, that the 
time of its real introduftion is unknown, We find 

it 
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It mentioned exprefly in Deuteronomy ; and the 
author of that book muft have fpoken from his 
knowledge of its being pradifed among the Egyp- 
tians, who were fo jealous that they have been 
accufed of fufpefting the very embalmers. Herodotus 
believes that thefe depraved men adlually abufed the 
dead bodies; but we muft believe, that jealoufy 
alone, which exaggerates every thing, had excitedfuch 
injurious fufpicions. What appears really true is, 
that time has not diminifhed the reigning pailion of 
the men of that unhappy country, as may be feen 
from what is related by the Chevalier d' Arvieux, and 
more particularly by Mr. Maillet» 

Some travellers have pretended that anciently in 
Egypt, the bodies of women were embalmed with 
much more care and magnificence than thofe of the 
men. This prejudice has arifen from a matter of 
mere accident. The greater part of the mummies, 
conveyed hitherto into Europe, are indeed female 
bodies, becaufe they have been taken from the 
vaults of Sahara and Bujiris^ where many perfons 
of that fex were depofited. If the Turks and Arabs 
would permit fearches to be made in other places 
which are known to contain crypts, perhaps mummies 
of men alone might be difcovered. Mr. Pococke 
fuppofes that the chief place of fepulture for the 
part of Egypt neareft Memphis was in the grottoes, 
along the eaftern banks of the Nile. No certain 
judgment can therefore be formed from circum- 
ftances, which depend fo much on the fortune of 
thofe who dig among the ruins. Neither does it 

appear 
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appear that the bodies of courtezans alone have 
been found, as Dodor Shaw pretends ; for the little 
coffers placed near them, containing fmall ftatues 
in very free attitudes, and a quantity of pcncih, with 
furme or antimony for blackening the eye-brows, do 
not at all prove the faft. In the Eaft, the cuftom of 
painting the eyes has been, and is ftill in vogue 
among people of the firft quality ; and with regard 
to the images, io ill underftood by Shaw and the 
conftd <rf France, they are undoubtedly reprefenta- 
.tions of Ofiris with the phallus. 

The «method of confining the women anciently iû 
Egypt, by <feprivlng them in fome meafure of the 
ufe of their feet, was very different from what is fo 
cruelly praftifed in China, Plutarch fays, that the 
Egyptians did not permit their women to wear 
ihoes ** Afterwards they imagined it to be incon- 
fiftent with decency that they Ihould appear in pub- 
lic with the feet naked \ and of courfe they remain- 
ed at home. The Kalif Hakim, the third of the 
.Fatimltes, and founder of the religion of the Drufes, 
te-eftabliftied that cuftom in all its force, and prohi- 
bited, under pain of death, even the making of any 
kind of flioes for women. To introduce or Xupport 
fuch a ftrange ufage by the fanûion of law, proves a 
perfeft knowledge of the genius and charafter of 
caftem nations. If this decree was not found in the 
Kitab-al'Machaid \j what Plutarch afferts might 

• Preccpta Connub, 

f The Kitab^al'Maehaid is the BiUc of the Drufes ; k con- 
tains all the myftericB of their religion founded by the Kalif Ha- 
kim ; and many details of the life of that extraordinary man. 

feem 
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feenl doubtful ; but thefe two circuraftances coAfiritt 
each other în fuch a manner as not to be difcredited* 
ÎFrom the whole life of Kalif Hakim, fo much hated by 
Mahometans, Chriftians, and Jews, it appears that he 
poflefled very extenfive notions of ancient hiftory^ 
If the religion he invented did not make great pro- 
grefs, it was lefs his fault than that of his century^ 
when the fataticifm of the Turks was ftill iii ebulli- 
tion : he oppofed a ftream to a torrent. 

From not difcriminating between the manners of 
the populace, and thofe of the higher ranks, which 
fliould never be confounded, many ridiculous con- 
trlufions have been drawn from a paflage of Herodo- 
tus literally copied in the Geography of Mela. In 
Egypt, fays he, the men remain at home weaving 
fluffs, while the women are employed in felling, 
buying, and tranfafting bufmefs abroad. How is 
It poffible not to perceive, that only the lovi^r clafs 
of workmen are meant here, who, following feden- 
tary trades, could not attend to other affairs ? Such 
people never confine their women, either in Turkey, 
Perfia, or even in China, where more rigor is ufed 
in this refpeâ than in any other country ; for they 
are too poor to have flaves, and not rich enough to 
maintain many wives. In Egypt the women were 
fent to exchange tifTues for colocafia ; and the whole 
of their commerce was confined to that fingle article, 
as the Arabian authors, who have fpoken of this an- 
cient ufage, generally allow. But the wretched 
fway of the Mammalukes, and the flill worfe go- 
vernment of the Turks, ruined the manufaâures 

there J 
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' tKerc ; and this traffic was feen gradually declining, 
until at length it difappeared entirely. 

The exceffes of the women in Egypt, fo much 
Ipoken of in ancient hiftory, were confined to the 
very fcum of the nation. They danced in the orgies j 
carried the phallus in a manner fcarcely to be cre- 
dited, dreffed thcmfelves like cherubs^ by placing 
wings to their Ihoulders, in the fame manner that we 
fee them painted on the winding-flieets of the mum* 
mies * : they vented lamentations at the gates of the 
temple of Ifis, or wept at the mourning ceremonies 
of the rich, as we find praftifed at the prefent day* 
They fignalifed themfelves at the feaft of Bucaftus 
and the proceffion of Canopus, infulted the paffen- 
gers on the banks of the Nile, and became furious 
by taking large dofes of opium. It was probably 
during thefe fits of fury that they proftituted them* 
felves publicly to buck-goats in the canton of Mendes* 
This faft may be believed ; but when Plutarch afierts, 
in the moft pofitive manner, that fome were feen 
lying with the tame crocodiles in the town of Antaeus, 
ît is incredible. On this point we muft obferve, that 
the buck of Mendes is fuppofed, by the learned 
Jablonfki, to have reprefented the god called Entes 
or Antes J in the town of Antaus ; and from the grea 
conformity of thefe exceSes he fufpeâs that one had 
been copied from the other : yet all his explanations 
are infufficient to perfuade me of the reality of the 
fea. Some have believed that the Egyptians rubbed 

• Gordon, Mamiothcc* 

themfelves 
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themfelvcs with an infufion of faffron, as a proteé-^ 
tîon agaînft thofe animais, in the fame manner that 
copperas and mufk aie ufed againft bears and certain 
ferpentSi According to Strabo, however, tame cro- 
codiles were really found in Egypt. Of thefe, indeed, 
nothing is faid in hiftory later than the fourth cen- 
tury of our era ; and the laft mention made of them, 
is in the legends of the anchorets of Thebais, who 
may have had fome intereft in making inquiries con- 
cerning the pradices of the inhabitants of Tentyris. 
Be this as it may, none but the moft abandoned wo- 
men prefented themfelves after depilation before the 
bull x^pis, to whom, during the firft days of inftal- 
lation, they difcovered the parts of the body which 
modefty Ihould conceal *. This religious delirium 
IS without example, unlefs in the hiftory of the 
Jews, who unclothed themfelves to dance around the 
calf in the defert ; and no reafon appears why the 
Englifliman Shuckford Ihould pretend to call this in 
doubt, when it is not denied by the Jews themfelves. 
Somefmall paintings have been found in the ruins of 
Herculaneunij reprefenting fuch ceremonies of the 
Egyptians, where perfons are feen dancing naked round 
an altar. ' Superflition is a ftrange paflion : to appear 

• Per hos dies folds muîieres Taurum (Apidcm) vtdenty qua ante 
faàem ejus adflantesy vejiihus fuhlatiSy et fœmen àbrajum ofiendunt. 
Reîlquo tempore frohibentur in confpeBum Apidis venire, Diod. 
SicuL Bibliot. lib. ii- The fame ceremony, we may fuppofe, wat 
praftifcd with Onuphis at Hermonthis ; for fome ftone figures have 
been found there, reprefenting women on their knees before 
abuU. 

pure 
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pure in the prefence of the divinities, it was judged 
necefTary to be not only without clothes, but even to 
have the whole hair removed from the body. The 
facrificers performed the fame ceremony, although 
indeed they wore their robes in the temple j for the 
monuments, which prove one of thefe faâs, con- 
firm the other alio. The Greeks, who, according to 
the expreflion really ufed by the Egyptian priefts, 
were always children, required nothing more, on 
feeing thefe exçcffes, to be confirmed in the opinion, 
that the liberty of the female fex was unbounded. 
We might as well judge of the morals of the Chinefe 
and Indian women by the licentioufnefs of the Bon- 
^efles and common proflitutes, who are found in the 
fuburbs of all the towns of China, or by the exceffes 
of the dancing girls of Surat, concerning whom fo 
much is faid in every account of the £aft Indies. 
£ut it cannot be too often repeated, that, in reading 
the hiftory of ancient or remote nations, w^fliouldbe 
careful to difcriminate in fuch matters. 

To entruft, like the Egyptians, the management 
of domeftic affitirs entirely to women, fays Montef- 
quieu, was contrary at once to nature and reafon. 
But in afferting this he did not refleft on the power of 
the eunuchs, and ftill lefs on the paflage of Plutarch 
ve have cited. If any fuch government had really 
^fted, caftration never would have been tolerated. 
Proofs of this kind are far more conclufive than the 
Ticious obfervations of Greek travellers, who have 
evidently defcribed the manners of the vileft popu- 
lace only. Theiiature of Montefqu|eu's ideas }s very 

VOL. I, E confpi- 
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confpicuous, when, in his romance of the temple of 
Gnidus, he introduces Egyptian women to contend 
for the prize of beauty, to which they were further 
than all others from having any claim. In point of 
bodily faculties the Egyptians were little favored by 
nature ; and the Copts, their defcendants, have in«. 
herited a deformity, according to Mr. Poçocke, not 
to be concealed by the richeft ornaments. It can^^ 
therefore, no longer be furprifmg, when fpmç anci-» 
ent authors, like iBlian *, aflfert, that in their time 
not one beautiful pçrfon could be found amrmg all 
the indigenous inhabitants of Egypt ; for the Euro- 
pean families eftablifhed at Ale^candria and Naucratis 
were out of the queftion. The women, befides being 
tawny, had the fame fpecies of excrefcence as the 
Cafires, and a defeû in the eyes, produced in all 
probability by that ophthalmia, which &all be men- 
tioned hereafter. It is fuppofed, that in thofe days, 
as well as now, they employed drugs and paftes to 
render themfelves almoft moûflroufly fat, becaufe this 
was fuppofed to be the higheft degree of beauty : the 
roots of the falfe hermodadyl, called chamir in 
Arabia, which they ufe conflaiitly, may poffibly, as 
Profper Alpin pretends, have that tendency f . But 
the climate, and dill more the water, contributed 
likewife ; for the ancients have obferved the fame 
thing in different parts of Ethiopia, fituate immedi- 
ately above Egypt. Who has ever been furprifed, 

• Dc Nat. Animal, lib. iv. 

f Rerum ^gypt- lib. iii. In Syria tbe women are likcwifç 
fattened j but tfccy wft; drugs compofed with mercury. • 
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fey« Juvm^j to fee in Meroe the hres^ of the 
mother exceeding in fize the body of the child * ? 

Diodorus Siculus relates, that the Egyptians con- 
fidered polygamy as favorable to popuk^tion; and 
if fo, they were greatly miftaken : yet that ufage is 
not produftiye of fiich fatal eflfeôs as are generally 
fuppofed. We may venture to charge Mr. Suflinilch, 
an author in other rçfpeâs very eftimable, with an 
evident contradidion, when, in one part of his book, 
he exaggerates the number of men in China, and 
in another aflerts, that the plurality of wives has 
rendered the countries where it is cuftomary, almoft 
defert. He did not of courfe. remember that poly- 
gamy was eftabliftied in China. At this day we arc 
much bptter informed concerning the Turks, who 
have been fo frecjuently cited to exemplify this opi- 
nion. They have ruined agriculture, and, by the 
farming of imppfts, exclufive privilege^i and the 
€xa£Uoas of bafhaws, their commerce is totally de« 
fttoyed. The Bedouin Arabs have been admitted 
fnto the moft fertile provinces, "without being obliged 
to change thçir manners j and finally all the precau- 
tions of the Egyptians for flopping the progrefs of the 
plague are abandoned. Yet if they were wife enough 
to eftabUfh ^ better police, and to render the occupa- 
tions of the hufbandman more refpeftable, the num- 
ber of inhabitants would be nearly in the fame pro- 
poTticMi as in Japan or China. To account for the 
})opuIation of all thefe eofmtries would be dif&cuk 

^ In Mf^e craffom^jorem iphn\e fi^amiBam. 

E a indeed. 
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indeed, were not certain phyfical caufes more anc^ 
more apparent in the temperate climates of Afia^ 
which, as we fhall endeavour to Ihow herçafter, are 
prodigioufly favorable to the increafe of the human 
race. It would feem, in the firft place, tl^at thç 
fedentary life of women in confinement (hould bç 
produûive of more evil than defpotifm joined to po- 
lygamy, by occafioning among them au infinity of 
maladies, as Ariftotle really fuppofed *. Nothing 
feemed more foundfsd than this opinion of a philofo* 
pher, who had obferved and reafoned fo extenfively, 
Yet what was imagined to be a neceflary confequencç 
does not in faâ take place : the women grow old itt 
their prifons, without dying earlier than elfewherc, 
although deprived in general of the aid of medicinesi. 
Even the miftreffes of princes muft poflefs very great 
power indeed to obtain permiilion for able phyflcians 
to vifit them. This we find exemplified, when Ma? 
nouchi »nd Bernier were admitted to prefcribe for the 
wives of the Great Mogul. The ridiculous reftner 
pients, introduced by eaftern jealoufy, are befides 
very unfavorable to the art of healing. Jt may bç 
affirmed, without dread of contradiâion, that the 
Chinefe, in point of exceffive precautions in fuch 
cafes, have furpaffed all the other Afiatics : Some- 
times the end o( a filken thread is laid on the hand 
of the fick woman, while the phyfician, holding the 

• Ariilotle pretends likewife that the Egyptians had a kind of 
defeét in their legs : this has appeared to me no otherwife thaç 
that the elephantîafis fometimes afFeds the legs in fuch a manner 
that the fick walk yritk difficulty. 

Other 
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iother extremity, pretends to judge of the pulfe by 
the vibrations it produces, and afterwards orders a 
remedy at hazard, Mr. Tournefort was treated with 
fomewhat more civility, when admitted into the fe- 
raglio of the Grand Vifir at Conftantinople : he had 
not indeed permiffion to fee or fpeak to his patients ; 
for between him and them was a wall with fmall 
openings, through which the wives of the minifter 
held forth their arms. In Perfia none are allowed to 
toter the harams but matrons, who praftife medicine 
without knowing how to write or read. Since the 
days of Ibraham, phyfician to Sephi the Firft, who, 
having arrived at his feventieth year, had acquired 
ïb much influence from his great age, no men have 
been admitted to vifit the fultaiias; and even he 
became at laft fufpeded of a great crime. The Jefuit 
Bazin, who was long firft phyfician to Nadir-Shaw, 
whom we call Thamas Kouli-kan, does not mention 
his €ver having accefs to the wives of that prince. 
What renders the harams fo little unhealthy, in con- 
tradiûion to the opinion of Ariftotle, is the mode of 
furrounding them with vaft gardens. The manner 
of living there is befides very uniform ; and epidemic 
diforders penetrate among them with diflSculty. If any 
thing, therefore, tends to fhorten life in fuch places, it 
muft be defpair, or that illegitimate paflion to which 
Nature has attached fo great a chaftifement. 

It is not neceflary to difcufs here what Dio- 
dorus Siculus fays of the form of marriage-contrafts, 
by which the Egyptian hufbands diverted themfelves 
af all authority in favor of their wives. This fable, 

E 3 fufficî- 
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fufficieatly confuted by Orus Apollo *, is rehdei'éci 
s^furd by the faQs we have adduced to prove^ that 
the îttdependencé of the wives of Egypt was far fhott 
of what has be^ii believed^ No cornparifon, how- 
ever, can be made between them and the women of 
China, who, by pofitive RVay, are deprived of all 
the rights of nature. Some moralifts, improperly 
fuj^ofed to be philofophers, fo far from endeavour- 
ing to foften the fate of thefe unfortunate beings^ 
have tendered it more infupportable by the moft in- 
fulting maxims. Thus it redilts, that a Chinefe, 
who kills his wife, is not more amenable to any 
judge for his conduâ, than when hé murders his 
child f • Concerning the ptaâice of infanticide, fo 
horrible in all its circumftances, fometbing more 
ihall be faid hereafter. 

By a fundatnental law of the empire, the women 
in China are excluded from the throne ; becaufe they 
camiot attend thofe Ëicrifices which the emperor, as 
grand pontiff, mud offer four times annually. Yet 
during the frequent minorities, the emprefs-mothers 
hold the reins of ftate, as is likewife praâifed by the 
fultanas Validé in Turkey, and by the fultanas Khanum 
ùr Khatum in Perfia. It happened twice in China, 
that the empreffes Liu-Heou or Heo-vou-cbij baying 
been declared guardians of their real or foppofed 
fons while minors, feized on the fovereign authority, 
and reigned alone, without troubling themfelves about 

* Hieroglyph. Kb. i. eap. 7. 

t Olbeck, ReUe oach Oftindien und China* 
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the facrificès* Hiftorîans, in fpeaking of thefe wo- 
tnen, dîftînguîfh them in the catalogue of dynafties 
by the name of ufurpers. It is aftonîfliîng that fuch 
nfurpations are not more frequent in defpotic ftates, 
where the greater part of the princes are indebted to 
their mothers for a throne they have attained amidft 
the dangers that furrouhded their infancy. On this 
IS founded that refped generally difcovered by eaft- 
«m monarchs towards their mothers, even when they 
have diverted themfelves of every other fentiment of 
humanity. The chief honor rendered to emprefs- 
mpthers in China is the celebration throughout the 
whole empire of the day t)n which they enter their fix- 
tîeth year ; and if women never grow old in the fera- 
glios, as fome have pretended, it would be abfurd to 
imagine fuch ceremonies. Yet events of this kind are 
not rare: the laft, in the year one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and fifty-two, has been defcribed by Father 
Amyot *, who aflures us, that he was forced to fliut 
. hîmfelf up in his room to avoid feeing the emperor. 
To mention this circumftance was iinneceflary ; for 
every one knows that whenever the emperor paffes, the 
people muft, under pain of death, remain barricaded 
in their houfes. Mr. Boulanger fays, that this ufage has 
Its origin in theocracy ; but who does not perceive it 
proceeding from tyranny and the remorfe of defpots, 
who fear at each ftep to be afiaiEnated ? This, we 
may obferve tranfiently, gives a bad idea of the cere- 
mony of tillage, which, as we have already faid, is 
reduced to a vain parade. 

* Lettres Edifiantes, xxviil. 

14 Tht 
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The Chinefe are allowed, after theîr firft marriage^ 
to take a number of concubines called little wives* 
Nominal diflinftions, however, are of noconfequence^ 
provided the prefcribed degrees of affinity and con- 
fanguinity are ftri£tly obferved ; and thefe are almoft 
infinite among perfons who bear the fame name. 
The laws never permit, in any cafe, to wed half- 
fifters, fifters-in-law, coufin-germans, or their chil- 
dren ; and in this point they differ greatly from thofe 
of the Egyptians ; yet it is not probable that ever the 
latter, according to their national inftitutions, were 
allowed to efpoufe their own fifters. If fome fliould 
objeâ: the improbability of any miftake in that matter, 
we may anfwer, that the faâ: is more than probable. 
Have not the ancients afferted that in Perfia the magi 
wedded their own mothers ? while we know by 
.^the Sadder and the Zends ^ now extant in Europe, 
•ihat no fuch thing ever happened there. Does not 
Cornelius Nepos affirm that the Greek Cimon fuffigr- 
ed no reproach for having efpoufed his filler Elpi- 
nice ? Yet the teftimony of Plutarch proves that it 
was confidered criminal * \ and this is corroborated 
by the declamation of Andocides againft Alcibiades |. 
That orator, fpeaking in the midft of Athens, was 
undoubtedly better acquainted with its laws than Cor- 
nelius Nepos, who knew nothing of the matter. 

* Life of Cimon. 

f In fomc of the printed Greek texts of Andocîdesy we find 
Ccnon errbneoufly inferted for Cimon, Miltiades had no fon called 

COMTI^ 

The 
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llie faâ is this : By fanâion of the Macedonian 
tode a nian was permitted to marry his fifter, as di£^ 
ferent examples are found in hiftory. The PtoiC'* 
mies, therefore, who, as every one knows, were 
Macedonians, finding themfelves tranfplanted into 
Egypt, made ufe, very naturally, of their national 
right, and permitted the fame liberty to the other 
Greeks eftablifhed at Alexandria^ This became in fomé 
meafure neceffary, as the laws of the Egyptians forbade 
their having any connubial union with ftrangers. Thu^ 
no hiftorian, previous to the days of Alexander, has 
ever thought of afferting that the Egyptians efpoufed 
their lifters ; becaufe no fuch ufage was introduced 
among them until after the death of that prince. 

IF the Macedonians had held inceit in horror at 
their arrival in . Egypt, we may be aflured that they 
Would not have adopted it from a fubjugated and 
degraded nation. Conquerors in time may indeed 
accuftom themfelves to the fantaflical manners, and 
even to the bad laws, of the vanquifhed ; but this 
. cannot be faid of the Ptolemies. Their dominion 
was fcarcely founded before Philadelphus, fon of 
Soter^ wedded his own fifter Arfinoe ; and the fame 
praâice continued afterwards in the family of the 
Lagidae down to Cleopatra. No phyfical degenera- 
tion feems to have been produced by fuch connexions, 
if we except Ptolemy Phyfcon, who was a kind of 
dwarf, and fo deformed, that his appearance created 
the laughter of the Roman ambafiadors *• This 

* Many dwarb were born in Egypt about Alexandria : the 
j^rreaterpartof tbofe fcen anciently at Rome were brought from 
that country. 

remark 
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. 'temarkis inore întereftîng, becaufe fome hàvefujv 
pofeH'that a certain degradation really takes place 
Titfibiig^ammsdis from mceftuotis copulation, and par^ 
tîctrtady in the collateral line of the firft degree. In 
^ woA, publiflied in German on the Mofaic law, 
■ *Mr. Michaelis defcribes a number of curious expe- 
inmènts of this kind made on horfes in Hungary ; 
^d he pretends that nothing fo fatisfeftory had ever 
• ^ten obferved by any naturalift. But it is poffible, 
'ihat this cafe may be in the clafs of thofe which 
admit of no conclufiôns with regard to man. Some 
doubts ftill remain in attributing to inceft the birth 
*ôf all thofe princes, whofe cruelties and follies have 
rendered the dynafty of the Ptolemies infamous* 
Auguftus, however, was furely to blame in taking 
fo much pains to feftore the life of Cleopatra, by 
caufing her wound to be fucked by the Pfylli. Yet 
Ihe Was not the dired iflue of an inceftuous 
connexion : her mother had only been concubine to 
Ptolemy Auletes, who did all that good kings deteft* 
Judging from the family of the Lagidae, we are 
tempted to believe, that the motives for preventing 
marriage between brothers and fitters are not fuch as 
are alledged by lawyers, who have fpokeri fo much 
of apprehended corruption in families. Children, 
brought up together, acquainted with their mutual 
defeds^ and believing themfelves equal, fiiould never 
be united in matrimony ; neither are they naturally 
inclined to fuch connexions. This is the true cavfe 
why the evils fo much dreaded are very rare ; and the 
fame coiïfequencés mutt always happen when chil* 

dren 
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drài are brought up together, although not brothers 
and fitters. 

The real national code of the Egyptians, fucfa as 
it was before the days of Alexander j permitted them 
to marry their fifters-in-law, who were left childlefs 
in widowhood *, as Well as their coufin-germansi 
The lame regulations are invariably praôifed by the i 

Copts. At one time the court of Rome propofed \ 

to than feeretly, that, in cafe they would unite 
tiiemfelves with the Latin church, no difpenfation 
ihould be required for their marriages contraôed iii 
the fécond degree of collateral kindred. But thefe 
piopofals were rejeâed, becaûfc the privileges offered 
to them, as a new favor, they had already enjoyed 
&om time immemorial. Father de Sollier was 
Wrong in affecting the contrary in his Chronicle of 
the* Patriarchs of Alexandria, where many errors 
areinferted concerning the Copts« 

Thus it feems evident that the degrees of affinity 
excluded from marriage in Egypt were not very ex- 
tenfive, and the caufe is quite natural. The people 
there were diftributed in tribes, and fome, like the 
Jews, were prohibited from having matrimoniai 

• The Egyptians, perfccuted moft probably by the firft Chrtf • 
dan emperors on account of their marriages with their fiflerB-in*> 
law, had recourfe to a lingular fubterfuge : they maintained that at 
their &fter8-in4aw had no chUdren» they muft have remained vir* 
^ins ; as we find by the celebrated conftitution of the emperor 
ZenOf which begins thus : Lka quidam JEgyptiorum idctno tnoriu^ 
•rumfratrumjibi' conjuget matrimonio ccpulaverini ; çttoJ'pàfiiilortm 
mortem manjijfc virgitui JtcdfonSur. Dc laceiU ct Inutil. Nupt. 
tituLv. 

3 conbezioa 
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fconnexion with the reft. It has been believed, thaé 
ihe very anîmofity fubfifting between the inhabitants' 
of certain towns, likewife prevented them from in- 
termarrying ; and that the daughters of Bubaftiè, 
where the cat was worfhipped, never allowed favors 
to the men of Athribis^ who adored the (hrew-moufè, 
although the two towns were not more than twenty- 
five miles diftant. But this aveffion, as will appear 
in the fequel, difcovered itfelf under the Greeks and 
Romans only, when the authority of the priefts, who 
had known «how to réftrain one fuperftition by 
another^ no longer exifted. 

In China, where no tribes or clans have ever been 
cftablilhed, the degrees of confanguinity incompatible 
with marriage are greatly multiplied. Thus thefe 
two nations differ not only in the laws they have 
compofed refpeâing fuch matters, but likewife in the 
motives from which they were diûated : the one 
conftàntly oppofing the formation of tribes, and the 
other invariably preferving thofe already eftablifliedj 

Befides the confinement of women, a child may 
be reduced in China, at the will of her parents, to 
a ftate of real and perfonal fervitude. Thofe, who' 
do not preferve their virginity until marriage, arc 
irremiffibly fold at market for nearly twenty taels^ or 
one fhoufand pence. In this manner they are dif- 
pofed of to a matter, becaufe they can no longer be 
fold to a hufband ; and they lofe in that cafe every 
right of redemption./ With the reader's permiffion, 
we will offer a few words on this cuftom of felling 
children : it is derived evidently from paternal au- 
thority. 
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tîiorîty, carried beyond certain limits, which ancient 
legiflators never knew how to fix either in republics 
pr in monarchies. By what fatality their fenfeç 
could have been fafcinated is inconceivable; but 
they certainly were deluded in an extraordinary de- 
gree. When they granted to fathers the power of 
life and death over their children, they did not fee 
that a man cannot be judge in his own caufe ; and 
Jby allowing parei^ts to fell their oflFspring for flaves, 
they proved themfelves incapable of perceiving that 
the pofleffion of children and of cattle is very dif- 
ferent. Yçt to comprehend this required little pe- 
netration. Jf we are to bçlîeye a Greek, called 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, fomc exceptions fliould 
be made here, in favor of certain legiflators, and 
particularly qf Solon^ But hç mufl have been igno- 
rant, that the laws of Solon undoubtedly allowed 
fothexs to exerqife the power of life and death over 
their children*. What appears very Angular is, 
that in the Juftinian code we find an admirable 
xefcript of the emperor Dioclefian, who fpeaks like 
a philofopher, in contradiftion to the unfeeling hvf 
pf Romulus : l)e fays it is qf manifefl: right, mani^ 
fejli juris ^ that a father cannot alienate, fell, give, or 
engage his children; and immediately afterwards, 
in the fame page, follows another edid of the em- 
peror Conftantine, aflerting that a father is entitled 
Jo fell his fons and daughters. This infamous prac- 
tice was therefore adnutted throughout the whole 

f Ses^tus £mp. Hyp. lib. iil. \ and Heliodorus» £thîop. lib. \, 

Roman 
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Roman empire, in derifion of Dioclefian^, of !sTfs, 
i^nd of mankiml ; for the pretext of poverty neither 
has noF çver had any force, when oppof^ to manifeft 
right» 

- The Chinefc have been very far from finding the 
juft bounds of parental authority ; and it does not 
'^pear, indeed, that they ever made it the objedk of 
any fefeârchcs. Befides thç right of felling, they 
are inverted by their legîflators with the power of 
life and death over their children, to authorife the 
lii&erent modesi of committpig in&nticide. 

Sometimes the new-born children are difpatched 
by the midwives in a bafon of warm water, and 
fomething is always paid f<^ this execution; at 
others they are thrown into the river, tied to an 
empty gourd, which keeps them floating for a coiv? 
iiderable time without expiring*. Their cries arc 
then fufficient to make human nature fhudder ; but 
fbcb fcenes are too frequent in China to occafion 
the fmalleft impreffion. According to a third mode, 
they are expofed in the ftreetç, where, every mom- 
ing, particularly at Pekin, numbers of dirt-carts are 
ready to convey them away^ They are then thrown 
on dung-hills, and left uncqvered, that the Mahomet^ 
ans, if they think fit, may preferve fome of their 
fives. But before the arrival of the machine^ 
deftined for their removal, it frequently happens thstt 
many have been devoured by dogs, and flill more by 
the numerous herds of fwine^ fo commqa in all thcf 
towns of China. 

Torcçns, Reife nach China. 

Ka 
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Nq example of fuch atrocity is 16 fee fdiind amotig 
all the anthropophagi of America* The Jçdwts prer 
tend, that, in three year», they counted ^ne thotir* 
fand feven hundred and two children^ fhrown ob 
the lay-ftalls in this manner. But they did not in- 
clude fuch as had been trodden to deaf h by horfes smd 
mules, nor thoie drowned Jn the canalS;^ iloir* thole 
devoured in the ftreets, nor thofe ftranglféd^^sHt thdr 
birth, nor thofe faved by the Mahometans, xitor thofe 
^ho had no Jefuits prefent to count them. 

Various but unfatisfaâory conjeftures have been 
madç as to the caufes of thefe infanticides: the 
Arabs, and Father Trigault, fuppofethcm to be ah 
eSeâ of the fyftem of tranfmigration ; but we know 
at prefent how little this opinion is confident with 
£2^8. The Hindoos, ftill more attacl^ed to the doârme 
of the metmpfychofis, never deftroy their chaldren; 
for that perfuafion prohibits nothing more ftrongfy 
than murder, and does not permit the flaughter 
ev^n of ammals. The true caufes of this abomina.^ 
tien will be found to originate from the defeftsof the 
government, and the fordid avarice oï thé Chinefe| 
who, to indreafe their profits, crowd together in the 
commercial towns, and along the rivers, while the 
interior provinces are left uninhabited and totally 
uneulti ated. As thefe people are governed entirely' 
by intereft, they have calculated that it is of greateir 
advantage to deftroy a daughter, than a fon j the girt 
cofts more than flie will bring, and the boy can fee 
fold for more than the expence of rearing him. It ii 
neceflary tp obferve, that none of thefe monftrous 

maximt 
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maxims hare ever been imputed to the Egyptiant, 
except by the Jews, who pretend that they aimed pai- 
ticularly at the lives of their boys. Strabo af&rms, thsit 
theEgyptians were particularly forbidden to deftroy the 
males ; and Diodorus mentions a general prohibition 
of this kind, with regard to both fexes. The cafe 
of the Jews muft therefore have been fo extraordinary 
that it (topped for an inftant the courfe of the law, 
becaufe they were to be treated with the fame feverity 
that they tbemfelvcs exercifed towjirds the inhabitants 
of Canaan, where they certainly mafiacred many 
, children in thç cradle, s^nd even in the vromb of 
(heir ^lothers. 

We have now to fpeak of the cuftom in China of 
eompreffing the feet of the female children, which 
appears to be att infliftion of perpetual pain. What- 
ever prçcaution^ may be ufçd^ it is not pof&ble to 
prevent the fufiFçrîngs, more or lefs acute, m the 
beel^arifing from any attempts to walk during life. 
Travellers, who pretend to explain the method of 
infiiâing this lamenefs, do not agree amongfl: them* 
felves, and appear to be very ill informed. Mr. 
Qfbeck fays, that, during infancy, ^ kind pf iron 
ihpe is ufed for this purpofe : others pretend that the 
feet are comprefled with flieets of lead j and fomc 
^ aflert, that the metatarfus is broken, to, fold the toes 
- under the fole of the foot, while cauftic waflies pro- 
vent the fradured bone from becoming carious. AU 
thefe are doubtlefs great abfurdities ; but what feems 
very certain is, that the Chinefe women, wiheu they 
take off their fliqçs, çontiniie to prçfçrvç the band- 
ages 
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6gés \7orn utidér them ; for the frcqtient chïingîng 
t)f tbefe would produce many inconveniences. The 
thief operation apparently confifts in placîng a 
iigature abote the aidde, taking care riot to righteA 
it fo much as tcy^dff up the limb entirely : by thefe 
means the foot U prevented from acquiring more 
than the half of ifs natural fize, as appears by thé 
Chiïïefe (hood, which in general could not be ufed 
by European children of more than fix years old. 
The Ghinefe are ignorant of the period when thig 
«harming cuftom was introduced; but thofe, who 
make ic the leaft ancîent^ pretend k has been in 
vogue iùt about three thoufand years. The emprefs 
Ta^kkj^ who had naturally very fmall feet, fay they, 
maintained that ûdé was a beauty ; and thofe who 
believed her, endeavoured to produce artificially th«* 
fike unnaifural eSe£l in tbeir children. Perhaps thi& 
ridiculous^ ftory has! been invented by fome Jefuit, 
who had read Ovid*"; for it is incredible, that al 
>ii^mu> ^^^ up'in a feraglio^ could have made fuch' 
a i^voiulbn in the ideas of thofe by whom fhe hadf 
nevet been feen. Without fuggefting any doubts* 
concerning the e^ftence of the emprefs Tét-^kia^ who 
appi^brs to havô been a fabulous perfon, called by 
itircher the Venus of China^ we may conclude, with 
tfe men of Idtters^ there, that this pmaicd was pro- 
duced by policy and jealoufy, in order to exlflave 
the women, who are watched with no lefs exaGnefs, 
ihatt governedVithfeverity, 

* Ovid fays : 

Efipes ext^uut, pedU efi mpûffimafirma* 
vor, I. • f It 
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It muft be obferved here, that nothing îs Ic6 
founded than the opinion of thofe who believe that 
all the females born anciently in China had fix toes 
to each foot ; and that in order to make thefe fuper* 
numerary members difappear^ recourfe was had to j 

thofe bandages, which were fuffered to remain after I 

the evil had ceafed. On feeking carefully after the ' 

origin of fuch a whimfical ftippofition, it feems to 
bave proceeded from Father Trigault, who aflerts, 
that in the provinces of Canton, Quanfi, and Cochin- 
china, the greater part of the inhabitants have at this 
day two diftinâ nails to each little toe. From this he 
infers, without knowing why, that they had in for- 
mer days fix toes to each foot ** Suppofing even this: 
to be true, we cannot conclude that the women alone 
could have been fubjeft to fuch excrefcences. Buc 
what proves the whole to be falfe, is, that no irregu- 
larity appears on the limbs of the peafants and the 
populace of the fmall towns, where the feet of the 
children were never compreffed. Having occafion 
for all their members to keep themfelves from perifli-*, 
îng with hunger, they difregard this tyrannical mode,^ 
which would prove as fatal to them as letting th^ir, 
nails grow, like the merchants and literati, who de- 
ferve a houfe of corre^ion» 

The circumcifion of female children, praûifed from 
time immemorial, and ftill in ufe among the Egyp- 
tians, as may be feen in the Hi/lory of the Church of 
Alexandria by Father Vanfleb, is an operation un- 

* Expedîtîo apud Sinas» lib. i. cap. 8. 

know» 
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known to the Chînefe. So far from clrcumcifing 
even boys, they muft have remained ignorant that 
fuch an amputation had ever been fuppofed neceflary 
for falvation^ but for the Jews and Mahometans 
cftabliflied among themk To this fome may reply, 
that the fuppofed Egyptian colonies, founded in 
Greece, renounced likewife the fame praâice fo com- 
pletely, that no veftige of it remains either in hiftory 
or mythology. To fpeak of all the doubts, that may- 
be fuggefted ttfjpcQing the reality of any fuch fettle- 
ments, would.be deviating too far from our prefent 
fubjed : but when we find fuch men as Orpheus» 
Amphion, Eumolpus, and legiflators like Solon 
and Lycurgus, vifiting Egypt, and returning to 
Greece, it is eafy to conceive how laws, ufages, re- 
ligious feafts and ceremonies, paiTed from the one 
country to the other. One . fmgle devotee would 
have fufficed to bring the worlhip of Neitha^ or the 
Minerva of Sais, to Athens ; and the feaft of the 
lamps might as eàfily have been introduced there. 
Whether the caufe be attributed to climate, or to 
fome other circumftance, it is certain that the Chi-^ 
nefe diflfer from the Egyptians, who cut off the fore- 
fkin of all their children. Thofe who pretend, that 
die operation was confined to the facerdotal clafs, are 
Jboliflily miftaken *. 

• The cuftom of circumclfion is fo deeply rooted in Egypt, ttat 
the Copts, who are Chriftians, continue now to cîrcumcifè all their • 
children hoth male and female* Straho mentions the fame thing 
as pradifed in his day, when the facetdotal order tiad aUrady for 
the moft part difappeared. 

Fa It 
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It were indeed to be defired, that the cuftom of 
caftrating boys in China bad never been adopted any 
more than that of circumcifion. Previous to the 
conqueft of the Tartars in the year one thoufand 
fix hundred and forty-four, this excefo was carried 
fo far as to contradift entirely all the elogies laviflied 
by ill-informed writers on that form of government^ 
vrbere all the magidrates were cailrated, and every 
province pillaged by eunuchs^ 
. Little reafon appears for believing that the ainazing 
credit acquired by eunuchs, ever fmce the founda- 
tion of the Chinefe empire, has proceeded from » 
fuperilitious prejudice, which led the. Scythians, oi' 
Tartars, to reverence highly in very ancient time^ 
thofe men, who became impotent at the. prime of 
life} becaufe they were regarded as ftrucfc by th© 
hand of the Divinity. Hippocrates, alone of all 
ancient authors, fpeaks of the eunuchs of Scythia^ 
who, according to him^ were dtefled like women^ 
Hor£emanihip he alleges was the firft caufe of that 
debility among men who feldom difmounted and 
never uled itirraps *• Sp far Hippocrates may be 
believed ; but when he adds, that the Scythians were^ 
relieved from this misfortune by opening veins oa 
each fide of the head, then he &oald not be credited ; 
becaufe we are well informed at this day, that the* 
fpermatic veflfels are not, as he fuppofes, in the or- 
gsns of hearing» Chinefe hiilory begins already, 

* Prior to the înyentîon of ftîrrups, continual equitation occa- 
fioned a pardcular diforder in thehipa and fwelilngs in the legs, at 
we fiad in the cafe of Germanicus. 

in 
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tn thé year two thoufand and thîrty-fcven bcforb bur 
era, to i|>eak of the great influence of ednuchs. 
They theii governed the emperor, and loon aftet- 
wards the empire, if the name of govehiment caa 
be given to an aflbciation of robbers, who, under the 
reign of Tt-^t/mg^ not only fdzed on the magiftracf, 
but appropriated likewife the tribute of the provinces^ 
and divided it amongfl: them like fpoils. The olHce 
of mandarin could no longer be obtained, without 
firft fubmittihg to mutilation ; for the chief eunuchs 
of the palace never conferred employments on thofc 
who were not as vile and defpicable as thémfelves. 
AU the confpiracies either planned or carried into 
execution by them, would form a long and tedious 
volume. ' It is fufficient to obferve here, that fincfe 
the death of Hiens-tfong, whom they pbifoned, until 
the year nine hundred and four of our era^ they 
fported with the lives of the emperors, and crowned 
four fucceffively, who furpafled each other in ftu- 
pidity and imbecility, to treat them like children. 
In the courfe of the tenth century, the eunuchs were 
driven for a (hort time from the tribunals. Alchough 
again expelled in the twelfth century, they fooà 
acquired their former power ) and then it feemed 
indeftruftible, becaufe their numbers, inftead of 
dirainifhing, augnlfeited daily. The poor and th^ 
rich vied with oiie smother in emafculaiing their 
children, as the means of infuring their udmiffion 
to honors and places, more than by redding all their 
lives the Morals of Confucius, and the Mentfe. 

F 3 Things 
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Things were in this ftate when the Mandbui or 
Manchew Tartars invaded, and conquered in an in- 
ftant, the whole of China. Of all abfurdities there, 
none fhocked them more than to fee mankind go- 
verned by thofe who were no longer men. They 
began therefore by expelling thofe who had for- 
feited virility from the public offices ; and all the man- 
darins were in that predicament. Afterwards they 
reduced, to one-half, the number of eunuchs attach- 
ed to the court, who amounted to twelve thoufand, 
under the reign of the emperor Tien-ki, a man de^ 
void of honor, genius, and talents, who could 
fcarcely be awaked from his lethargy by the cra(h 
of the falling empire. Father Schal, from his 
knowledge of artillery, had gained accefs to the 
conqueror Chung-ichij founder of the prefent dy- 
nafty ; and he fays, that this prince flill continued 
to maintain fix thoufand eunuchs*. Even that 
number appears aftonifliing, when we confider that 
not more than five or fix hundred are employed ia 
the feraglio at Conftantinople, as we learn from Mr. 
Galland, the French interpreter in Turkey. The 
Tartar guardians of Can-hi, during his minority, 
drove away all the eunuchs of the palace except 
thofe who were employed to guard the women. 
Since that period they have made frequent attempts 
to regain admiffion to public employments ; and they 
will undoubtedly fucceed, whenever the prefent Tar- 
tar dynafty becomes entirely corrupted, and ener» 

• Dc Ort. ct Progrçf. Fîdci Chrift. in China. 
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vated by the fatal maxims of the conquered people, 
or by the principles of an incurable policy. Many 
examples furely tend to prove, that more fidelity and 
attachment may be expefted from the governor of a 
province who has a family, than from a eunuch who 
keeps a feraglio. 

As even infanticide in China does not wound the 
firft laws of the ftate, caftration there is far from ever 
being confidered as criminal. But the reafon of its 
great prevalence muft be afcribed to the extreme 
rigidity of the Chinefe in guarding their women, and 
the fmall price of fuch flaves, who fell for much 
lefs than in Perfia and Turkey, where, according to 
the principles of the Koran, neither man nor beaft 
can be caftrated. In Perfia a civil law, befides, 
prevents fuch prauices ; and eunuchs are therefore 
'brought at much expence from Africa, India, and 
chiefly from Golconda, where, in the feventeenth 
century, the greater part of thbfe children were mu- 
tilated, who will ever be the chief caufe of the weak- 
nefs of all the Afiatic courts- Father Parenin muft 
have been convinced, during his ftay in China, that 
the rage for emafculation was greater than can well 
be conceived, when he endeavours to explain by it 
how polygamy can be fo much encouraged in a coun- 
try, where certainly not more daughters than fons 
are brought into the world *. But as the children 
ftrangled, thrown into rivers, and expofed On dung, 
hills, are moftly females, the difficulty remains in 

• Lettres Edîfiantcg, xxvL 
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all its force ; for more girls are maiTacred thai) hoj9 

cadrated; and^ befides, the latter frequently h^ve 

wives. 

It is extraordinary that the Chînefe, who allow 
polygamy, fhould have more women than they re- 
quire, and that the Turks, who likewife admit a 
plurality of wives, (hould be under the neceffity of 
buying and ravifhing conftantly in foreign countries *. 
Even their ambafladors in the capital towns of 
Europe never fail to employ all thç ftratagems in 
, their power, to carry off married as well as finglc 
women. This fad is weH known at Vienna, where 
all the covered boats, belonging to the Turks, ar^ 
carefully viiited, before they are allowed to go dowa 
the Danube. 

This circumitance would be altogether ineacpUr 
cable, were it not known that multitudes of men ia 
China remain in celibacy. More than a million of 
monks, moft of whom are beggars, never marry : 
the robbers, who defolate the provinces, have no 
Êunilies; and finally, mailers do not permit their 
flaves to take wives, and the men of that clafs are 

very cohfiderable. 
Thus the population of China, which, as fhall now 

appear, has been prodigioufly exaggerated, arifes 

from caufes totally independent of the nature of its 

laws and government. 
We have already obferved, that the fouthern pro- 

vinces of Alia muft be very favorable to the propa- 

• The number of women carried qff or purchafed annually for 
Çonfiantîaopk, ii faid to be about nine thoufandr 
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gadofi of the Iiuman fpeciec, vfien it triumphs in 
ddSance of the maaiy evils aâually committed, as well 
as thofe that are to be conftantly apprehended from 
defpottfm : and of this we (hall now endeavour to ex« 
plain the caufes. 

In the temperate climates of Afia, the men are 
naturally fober: they prefer fimple aliments, and 
refrain from the confiant abufe of fpirituous liquorsi 
fo liable to corrupt or diminiih the prolific juices* 
It is not neceffary there to keep children within 
doors, nor to load them with clothes, as in our 
nothern countries, where the rigor of the feafons 
forces them to remain fo much in repofe* This in» 
aâion is no lefs contrary to their health, than to 
their defires ; for the firft paffion of infancy is thf 
love of motion. 

The mild regions, tp which we allude, produce 
fruit at al} times perfeûly ripe, as well as of the befl 
quafity ; and the fécond pailion of childhood is a 
vehement appetite for fruits of every kind. This 
defire proceeds from the heat of the ftomach, 
which diminiihes with age: fome indeed experience 
it k>nger than others * ; but nothing is more rare 
than to find children indifferent to fuch food. 
Whenever this does happen, we may' fufpeâ ihdit 
they fuffer from (ome diforder» 

The ancients, who were acquainted with thefe 
&âs, appear to have paffed all botmds, when they 

* This, inclination for fruit ta ranch ftronger In boys than Ik 
girb ; and the rcafon why this (houtd be the cafe is very na- 
tural 

pretend. 



the ordinary rbad$, 5r he tdfted, in his^ letters t& Mf« 
Mairan^ to coiicéàl the wretched ftate g( cuirivatioh» 
He would have MS to beK'eve that the emperor and 
the mandarms take Very good meafures^ at tunes to 
diniimdi popolatioil. By occàiioniiig a lotat want^^f 
aliments, they fecrîfice feven or dlght hundred 
thoufand viâims to the publk tranquitlhy* This 
deteftabte policy, we may venture to affirm, h a 
mere invention ; for the greateft troubles are pro-» 
duced by fuch famines when hunger drives the inha- 
bitants of one province to attack their neighbours^ 
and even to eat them, as frequently happens in 
China* No fhadow of authority any longer remains 
on thefe melancholy occafions, and every fentîmcnt of 
eommiferation is fo completely deftroyed, that fathersr 
have been feen feeding on their own ehiidren! ft 
would, therefore, be as abfurd as contradiftory iiithe 
the fovereign and governors^ who do all iii their power 
to preferve tranquillity, to intercept the food of the 
peopfe,. that they may revolt, and put the lives oP 
tfieir rulers in jeopardy. In arbitrary government)* 
the caufe of every difafter is attributed to the del^t. 
The. Ghinelb make their emperors refponfible for the 
devaftations committed by the very locufts. This^ 
muft be the cafe in every defpotic (hite, where the 
Ddity is negleflted for the prince, who endearvour»- 
fcontinually to ufurp the right! of the Creator; 

On the other hand, Father Parrenin confider»^ 
the dlftillation of rice, to make what is csJled arracky 
among the caufes pf famine. By this, we perceive 
how ill the man was iaformedj for that liquor is never 
^ X made 
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made in China. Sampfu^ a drink much weaker> is 
ufed there, but in great moderation ; and travellers 
agree that they never faw one fingle intoxicated 
perfon in the ftreets of Canton. Grain is confumed 
in a very diflferent manner throughout Europe, not 
only by diftillation, but in brewing beer. Yet this 
confumption has never produced any famines like 
thofe in China, where the men are impelled to devour 
each other. It cannot be too often repeated, that 
the real caufe of all thefe evils confifts in the total 
deficifency of cultivation in the centre of the provinces. 
It may appear ftrange that no attempts have been 
made to eftablifli magazines in all the governments ; 
but, befides the difficulty of filling them, the police 
of China is too weak, and the army not fufEciently 
difciplined, to proted fuch ftorehoufes againft robbers 
and wanderers, who might be induced to pillage. 
On another hand, the exterior commerce, by means 
of which, in times of fcarcîty, f^pplies of rice might 
be drawn from India and Java, has not been proper- 
ly direâed. Never was the life of a fingle perfon 
preferved there by any fuch precaution. Thé Tartar 
troops, maintained by the emperors of the prefent 
dynafty in Pekin and its environs, protefk indeed 
the flores of provifions deflined to fupply the capi- 
tal * ; but the Tartars have not the means of erta- 
bUfhing the fame order in all the provinces, becaufe 
they could never iucceed, even by the molt violent 
pieafures, ^o render the country uniformly inhabited. 

• Dcfcription of Pcki», by MefirSf 4ç I'ifle an4 Pîngrû 
TOL, I. G Thefe 
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Thefe conquerors, on their arrival in China, were 

aftoniflied at the abufeis exifting there : they obferved 

particularly the numberlefs inconveniences arifing 

from the irregularity of the cantons, many of which 

were too much peopled, others infufEciently, an4 

fome not at all, They conceived the evil to exift ii^ 

maritime commerce, and ftill more in piracy, which 

attrafted to the coafls all the families from the inland 

regions, where the foil remained uncultivated. O^ 

this they adopted two very extraordinary meafure$. 

for correâîng the evil in its fpurce : they prohir 

bited n<ivigation in the firft place, and afterwards de- 

inolifhed, in fix provinces, all the habitations within 

eight miles of the fea *. 

When thefe diftriâs were ruined, the families had 
to retire further into the country, where they lodged 
in holes dug in the earth, like thofe Troglodytes 
who are found fo numerous in different parts of 
China. Such beings could never have been fuppofed 
to exift there ; but the inconceivable mifery of the 
people at a diftance from the great towns, who are 
conftantly.expofed to be pillaged by rpbbers, does, 
not permit them to conftruâ: houfes. 

As the Tartars began to relax i^ their prohibition 
of filhing and commerce, the people, who had been 
compelled to retire, abandoned their caves and cells 
to approach the fhores. All the colonies, fent into 

* The plan was adopted during the minority of Can-ht by his 
Tartar tutors. Canton was likewife to have been deftroyed ; but 
particular motives prevented it from fh^rlng the fate of the other 
towns* 

the 
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the defcrts to difcharge the towns of their furplus of 
population, defert in the fame manner ; becaufe they 
have no difcîplîned troops to proteft them at their 
firft eftablifliment. From the confefEon of the Jefu- 
îts themfelyes it appears, that feveral attempts have 
been made to people and cultivate KoeUtcheou^ by 
fending thither colonies and governors with their 
families. The vice was too deep in the principles of 
the government to admit of any remedy ; and all 
thefe meafures were as ufelefs as the fermons of the 
mandarins and men of letters, who exhort the peo- 
ple frequently to clear the foil *; but they take at the 
fame time no care to cut their long nails, which form 
a ftrange contraft with their maxims. Were even 
the hopes of gain infufficient to attrafl: the msltitude 
towards the great commercial towns, the dread of 
lofiîig their all in one night could not fail to render 
the people of the diftant cantons very unhappy. 
All the Chinefe villages^ fays Father Fontaney in his 
journal,' through which I pajfed on that day^ had a 
houfe refembling a fmall tower ^ where they placed their 
effects for fecurity in trcublefome times ^ and when they 
feared the irruption of robbers. If thefe attacks are fo 
much to be dreaded in the centre of the empire and 
on the great roads, we may be aflured that little 
fafety can be found in fqlitary places^ Even in the 
environs of Canton ftrangers cannot travel without 
danger j and s^ botanift from Europe, while coUçû- 

* Memoirs of a great Mandarin, in the xxift CpUe6tion of 
Jldifying^ Iiettera. 
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îng plants, was attacked twice in one day by CKnefe 
banditti, who wanted to take away his very Ihoe- 
buckles, which would not have happened to him 'm 
trayerfmg a camp of Bedouin Arabs. All thefe cir- 
çumftances confirm, unfortunately but too much» 
the relations of Lord Anfon and Captain CongreL 

If China were regularly inhabited, without having 
either fo many thieves, begging monks, eunuch^,. 
or flaves, the human fpècies muft foon increafe 
aftonilhingly, from the fecundity of the women in 
the fouthern provinces, and the nature of the climate 
in general. So many inconveniencies, and fome of 
them far from trifling, have not prevented population 
from amounting, according to fome calculators, to 
eighty-two millions. This eflimate moft probably 
is exaggerated ; but fuppofing it to be jufl:, China is 
ftill much lefs peopled, in proportion to its fize, than 
Germany *. It would be abfurd not to pay atten- 
tion to the difference of extent in the two countries, 
when the one does not in reality exceed the (ixth part 
of the other. As in China nothing is ufed for fuel 
JDut fpflil coal, csilled mow-j^ it feems natural to fup^ 
pofe that fuch jt country might admit of more in- 
habitants than others, where wood alone is employ- 
ed, and confequemly much fgil covered with fo- 
refts. In Scotland, and round L,iège, the fields are 
tilled above the very coal-pits ; but this advantage 

* This would be the cafe were Germany fuppofed to contain 
only nineteen million^ of inhabitants inftcad of twenty-four mil- 
lions; which is the calguktioi^ of Mr. SufTmilch in the fcco^^ 
volume of his wcrjc. 

doeç 
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^oes not feem to have îiiflùenced the population of 
China, where, în almofl: all the governments, vaft 
diftrifts, of more than fi^ty miles in length, remain 
totally tmcultivated J and a fmaller extent might | 

more than fufEce for wood, if nothing befides could i 

be found for fuel. ' 

As neither the laws not înftitutîdîis of China have 
any connexion with the falobrity of the air, they are 
very different from thofe of Egypt, which related fo 
immediately to climate, and to the conftitution of 
the inhabitants. This will appear more ftriking in 
the following Sedîon on the dietetic regimen of 
ancient Egypt. Little îittefition muft be paid to thofe, 
who pretend, that the Chînefe can difpenfe with fuch 
precautions, becaufe they are never attacked by the 
plague ; for it is known, that, in the year one 
thoufand five hundred and four, this fcourge made 
horrible ravages. In the year one thoufand three 
hundred and forty-feven, the black pefiilence^ the moft 
dreadful in the hiftoVy of the world, broke out in 
the fouthern provinces of China *, over-ran all Afia, 
and infeSed the whole of Europe. As no police had 
been eftabliflied in thofe days of confufion, it pene- 
trated into Greenland, and thence to the pole, with- 
out interruption. The rigorous cold of the arûic 
regions gave it additional force, becaufe all burning 
fevers are moft fatal in the north ; and two-thirds 
of the human race difappeared then from the globe. 

• Mezerai's Hiftory of the Huns, voL v. ; and Hîftory of Green- 
land^ by Egedius. . 
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The Egyptians, who correaed greatly the climate 
of their country, had to take precautions againft 
two great evils; the plague and the leprofy. It is 
allowed in general at this day, that their method of 
preventing the leprofy was very efficacious. Thus 
the Greeks of Alexandria, by fuppofing they could 
difpenfe with all rules refpeuing aliments, fuffered 
fo exceedingly, that the greater part of the troops 
commanded by Cleopatra and Mark Antony at the 
battle of Aûium, may be fuppofed to have been 
infefted with the elephantiafis. 

With regard to the inftitutions of the Egyptians 
for preventing the plague, they feem to have been as 
efFedual as their regimen refpeding the leprofy*. 
Phyficians abounded every-where, and the country 
really required to be well provided with medical 
afSftance. When it was intended to check the 
diforder as foon as it appeared, the only method 
was to watch every-where : yet, as experience has 
(hewn that during the plague a vigilant and regular 
police is more effeûual than medicines, we can con- 
ceive why the laws had fo much reftrained the power 

"^ Horace alluded to the elephantiafis when he fpoke thus of 

Qeppatra : 

dum Çapitoito 

Regtna démentes ruinaSf 

Funui et imperio parahatf 
Contamnato cum grege turf turn 
Morh.wvorum. 
He waa far from faying this of the Tcnereal diforder, as fome 
coBunentatorsi deftitute of underfUnding, have pretended. 

of 
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èf phyficîans. It was feared that their inclination 
for trying new remedies might prevent thofe meafures, 
the efFeQs of which were certain againft maladies 
always attended with the fame appearances. This 
has been confidered as very ridiculous by fome 
modem authors, who fay, that to limit the praftice 
•of phyficians is the height of folly ; but in fa6t 
nothing was more fagacious. 

We know that the ancient Egyptians were very 
attentive to the canals of the Nile ; and as care was 
taken that the water fhould run off freely, they did 
not grow corrupt, as frequently happens now in 
many places, from the aftonifliing negligence of the 
Turks and Arabs *• Were we to obferve here all 
that has been omitted by thefe two nations, and 
every thing they ihould have done, it would be eafy 
to conceive how a country, formerly not altogether 
Unhealthy, is become at the prefent day the hot-bed 
of the plague. This dîforder, we fhould obferve, is 
not produced by famine, as fome travellers, and par- 
ticularly the Abbé Fourmont, have afferted. By ex- 
aft annotations continued, during twenty-eight years, 
we find, that it has raged five times, without being 
preceded by any fcarcity of food, and contrary to 
what I once fufpeâed, unreftrided to a periodical 
courfe. Another epidemical diforder, no lefs ter- 
rible, is brought at times to Cairo by the Nubian 
caravans, becaufe they have never been fubjefted by 

* Un Je aer longe tnfalubrior quam antea redditus eft^ preferttm menfc 
Âugujlof ob aquam quajiagnans atquefemi putru efim Profper Alpin* 
Rerum iEgjrptiac. lib. i. 
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tbe Turks to any kind of quarantine. Anciently^ 
that is to fay before the Perfian conqueft, no authors 
have obferved that thefe caravans ever arrived at 
Memphis; but fince that epoch, according to all 
hiftorians, two dreadful plagues proceeded front 
Nubia, or Ethiopia. 

Neither men nor beafts are any longer embalmed 
in Egypt ; and the ancient Egyptians feem to have 
been in the right to follow this mode, as well as to 
keep the mummies very deep in excavated rocks. 
Some have fuppofed, that more putrefaéHon and in- 
convenience refulted from their manner of em- 
balming, than from inhumation : but, on refleûing, 
ît IS eafy to conceive the contrary ; becaufe the entrails 
of very -Tew bodies were thrown into the Nile. All 
the others were immediately placed ia natron^ or 
fixed alkali, and injeâed. 

Another circumflance equally certain is, that rice 
was ^totally unknown to the Egyptians : and had this 
not been the cafe, they would never have brought 
it into cultivation. More than four hundred thou- 
fand facks are now exported yearly from Damietta 5 
and this alone fufEces to occafion diforders in a 
country where thunder is feldom heard; and the 
atmofphere, impregnated with faline fubftances un- 
confumed by the fire of heaven, is very fubjed to 
become noxious *• Thus on the fmalleft appearance 

of 

* In t1i£ year z68o a plague^ brought moft probably from 
Egypt, carried off fifty thoulknd perfons in Vienna and it» neigh- 
bourhood. The phyfician of the empref» Eleanor, having 

diililkd 
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of contag^n^ the ancient Egyptians kindled fires, 
diftxibuted in a manner now unknown. They were 
the inventors of tlie method adopted by the Sicilian 
Acron, in the fi^got of Peloponnefus ; and we fee 
clearly that the Greek phylkians, who followed him, 
pofleflbd no other fecret. Sometimes indeed tfaey 
fet vaft forefts in flames, to Sive fmall cantons ; but 
when fires are well diftributed^ and kept up with 
lefinous fubftanc^9 they produce more effeâ- than 
the bnrning of a wood. The virtue of this method 
is very far from confifting in the abforbing quality of 
the aihes, or their alkali, as a phyfician has found 
from his experiments during the plague at Tour- 
nai. 

What proves the neceffity of ufing great and con- 
dnual precautions in Egypt, to preferve the falubrity 
of the air, is, that the priefts daily at different times 
praâifed fumigations in all the towns. It is believed 
that they were wont, on fuch occafions, to burn the 
drug called cyféij of which Plutarch has given the 
compofition, although his account of it does not 
ieem much worthy of credit, any more than that of 
Diolcorides, becaufe the article feems to have been 

diflined tbe matter of a peflîlentîal boH, obtained an acid as ftrong 
as aqua regab's. His experiment howeyer does not aifift at all in 
dKcoverîng the origin of the Egyptian plague* From want of 
lain and thunder In Thebaîs, the air acquires at times fo much 
violence that it produces a fermentation in the humours of the 
human body ; and the gall appears to be cafieft afFeded. The 
atoms then exhaled from the fick are like a leaven. Volatile alkali 
Alight be ufed againft the diforder in a manner ilill more efficacious 
than that adopted during the plague in London. 

inter- 
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interpolated in the writings of this Greek by an ig- 
norant copier*. Oribafus infinuates, that it was 
taken inwardly, as an antidote to the plague f; and 
this confirms the idea that he knew nothing of the 
matter. 

We muft allow that fumigations were never more 
frequent in Egypt, than they are now in the towns 
of China: but this ufage has been introduced by the 
worfhip of the Indian god Fo ; for it is before fuch 
divinities, that every evening fo much incenfe and 
fo many flicks of fcrapings of white fandal ate con-^ 
fumed, that the fmoke in every quarter of the town 
refembles a thick fog. Some have fuppofedj that 
this produces the dreadful diforder in the eyes, to 
which the Chinefe are fo fubjed, that blind beggars 
and proflitutes are feen every-where, . as we learn 
from Mendoza J. This however can never be con-* 
fidered as the real caufe of the Chinefe ophthalmia^ 
attributed by feveral travellers to the quantities of 
rice ufed as aliment, when in faâ a more natural 
caufe prefents itfelf in the exhalations from the 
fwamps where that grain is cultivated : others be- 
lieve with more reafon, that the brutal incontinence 
of the people, and the confiant and univerfal praSice 
of wafhing the face with warm water, tends to weaken 

• This does not feem to have been a perfume, but a faâ:îtiouâ 
balm refembling the myron of the Copts, who employ i^ for fu* 
perftitîous purpofes. 

f De SimpKc. lib. v. 

:t' Hift. della China da Gonzakz di Mendoza, lib. m.\ andalf» 
Torcens» Reife, briefe v. 

the 
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Ûkt optic organs s but more fliall be iaid of this 
hereafter. 

It is without doubt by the greateft chance in the 
vorld^ that a limilar diforder has ever, even to this 
day, continued to afifed the inhabitants of Egypt, who 
Ibppofe it to proceed from nitre in the air, and thofe 
burning winds called typhonic by the ancients, but 
known to the moderns by the name oiimrijfi^faliel^ or 
more efpeciaUjf thampjin *. Thefe whirlwinds waft 
about a fine fand, fo warm, that it wounds the lachry- 
mal glands, and the retina of the eye^ like flying 
fire. 

This was generally believed until the year one 
thouland feven hundred and fifty-one, when Mn 
Ha&lquift undertook to make inquiries at Cairo, con- 
cerning this matter; and his opinion is, that it pro^- 
ceeds from &e vapours of the common-fewers f • 
But in refleâing, that Egypt in ancient times pofiefH 
cd fo many phyfician-oculifts, whofe reputation was 
eftafali&ed throughout the world, it is difficult to 
imagine, that they could be ignorant of the caufe of 
this dilbrder. They could not attribute it to the ex* 
halations of the conduits, becaufe they are grown 
dangerous folely from the deteftable police of the 
Turks and Arabs, who may be confidered as the 
authors of Ac plague. They fufFer it, if we may ufe 
the expreflion, to grow under their feet ; and, with- 

• Fourmont*s Defcrîption of the Plain of Hcliopolis ; Thevc- 
flot's Journal, vol. ii. ; Vanflcb'a Travels ; Dc Bruyn's Reifen ; 
and Profpcr Alpin de Rebus Egypt. 

t %àSi^ aaçlL Palcftina and Egypt, band iL ^ 
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oiit attempting any remedy, they expofe Europe and 
Afia to its annual ravages. 

The Chinefe, who ftand fo much in need of 
oculifts^ have none at all ; and their regulations with 
regard to the blind, whatever may be faid in their 
fevor, are certainly not the beft. They allow them 
to beg, or to live by proftitution, under the pretext 
that thofe women who have loft their fight, are in- 
capable of gaining their bread by any other mode 
than this, which leads in the end to beggary. 

Among the Egyptians j fays the emperor Adrian, 
/ have obferved that every per/on is employed : the 
blind work^ and even thofe who have the gout are 
not idle. This police was neceflkry in a country 
where the weak-fighted have ever been, and perhaps 
may always continue to be, very numerous. Cornelius 
Bruyn believes, that the fourth of the inhabitants of 
that country are afflicted with partial or total blind- 
nefs. 

After what has been faid, concerning the mode of 
preventing or diminiflung contagious diforders, we 
perceive that the plague could not afied pc^vtlation 
beyond a certain degree, which we fhall endeavour 
to determine; but, to be better underftood, it is 
neceflary to enter into fome difcuffions. 

Although Egypt, in point of agriculture, is lefs 
defolate than any other province fubjcfted to the 
abfurd government of the Turks, yet, whatever fome 
ill-informed travellers may fay to the contrary, the. 
extent of foil in a ftate of cultivation there, at thisi 
day, is by far lefs conliderable ihan in former tinies. 

All 
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AU the rice and wheat now exported annually, 
cannot be juftly fuppofed to exceed twelve millions 
of Roman meafures ; and Auguftus took thence 
twenty millions every year, at a time when popula- 
tion was far greater than at prefent, and confequent- 
ly more grain muft have been required for internal 
confumption. From the borders of the lake Merotis^ 
to the tower of the Arabs, the country reprefented 
by Strabo as exceedingly populous, is now very 
defert ; and Mr. Haflelquift found whole fields, ap- 
parently well adapted for tillage, over-run with that 
pernicious herb, vulgarly called reft-harrow, but in 
the language of botany, anonis fpinofa. With regard 
to the Thebais, it is beyond comparifon more defol- 
iate than the Delta: yetfome error maybe fufpeâed 
in the commentaries of Fancirole, when he mentions 
that the emperor Juftinian drew annually from 
£gypt forty-dght millions of Roman meafures of 
wheat, or eight millions of Attic medimni*. Perhaps 
indeed the towns there were already defert, while 
the country was cultivated by agents. This might 
have happened in the time of the lower empire, 
when the avidity of the princes made them overturn 
the ftate by continually augmenting their domains. 
.Sovereigns fhould never be allowed to heap together 
without end ; for when no limits' are placed to their 
acquifitions, all is loft. In vain did Honorius ifiue 
the moft dreadful laws^ ordaining thofe to be com*- 

• It U poifible that the Egyptian meafure artahe^ ufed on 
fuch occafions, is wrongly eftimatedby SuidaSi who makes it equ4 
to the Attic medimnus. 

mitted 
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mitted inftantly to the flames, who dared to pierce 
a dike on the Nile *• All his menaces could not 
prevent the deftruftion of a country, \irhere the in- 
habitants were pillaged of their pr<^erty. Some- 
thing of the fame nature took place under thofe fero- 
cious ufurpers, called the (hepherd kings ; but long 
after their expulfion Sefoftris reftored the lands to 
their owners, and this is the reafon why the Egyp- 
tians adored that prince, who repaired the evils com* 
mitted during the reign of the moft cruel tyrants f . 

It would feem that in a country almoft without 
rain like Egypt, the furface' of fpots fomewhat 
elevated mud be converted into moving fand, if left 
for a century without cultivation : for the faits, as 
i^ell as animal and vegetable particles, which form 
what is called foil, are confumed, and diiCpated by 
the extreme heat and want of moifture. The Caloyers 
and Greek monks have formed fome admirable gar* 
dens in Arabia Petrea j but fifty years would pro* 
bably be fufficient to make all the vegetable earth dif* 
appear on thofe fpots, if no longer watered and 
cultivated., Thim we find that vrhen Mahommed, 
foudan of the Mamelukes of Captchak, endeavoured 
to re-eftablifli agriculture in Egypt, he was obliged 
to have the moving fand removed from the furface. 
In eitim^^ing therefore the fquare miles of ^rab^i 

* This edîél of Honorius concurs with many other faéts in 
proving that the drah or Egyptian cubit now ufed on the 
Nilometer of Cairo does not agree cxadly with the ancient cubit. 

t Herodotus may be confultcd when leaking of the divifion 
of lands made by Sefoft^is. 

3 land 
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land contained in that country, feme fandy fpots may 
juftly be included, which formerly were rendered 
fertile. What Count Caylus and fome others have 
believed concerning this matter, does not meiit 
much attention ; for never having made a particular 
fl:udy of geography, they could not attajii any degree 
pf precifion. 

Mr« d'Anville, in his Memoirs on ancient and 
piodern Egypt^ aflures us, that by a calculation made 
on his maps, he finds that all the furface pf that 
country capable of tillage, never exceeded two thou-* 
fand, or at moft twenty-one hundred fquare leagues^ 
of twenty-five to a degree ; and thus, in his opinion, 
Egypt was only equivalent to the twelfth part of 
jFrance. But every reafonable perfon will allow, that 
this fuppofition is not at all juft ; becaufe it admits 
pnly of the fertile part of Egypt, and includes the 
whole of France in general. The forefts, the heaths, 
the fand-hills, and barren wilds near Bourdeaux, 
ihould at leaft have been excepted, as they are in no 
relpeât preferable to the higher parts of Thebais, 
where the Bedouin Arabs find fome fcanty pafturage 
for their horfes. 

From all thefe fa3:8 we perceive how prodigioufly 
the extent and population of Egypt have been ex- 
aggerated ; but mcM-e particularly by Mr. Goguet, 
who fuppofes it to have contained twenty- feven mil- 
lions of inhabitants under the Pharaohs *. Ancient 

* According to the moft exad rcfcarches, Egypt contained twcn- 
ty-fcven millions of inhabitant» under its firft kings. Origin ef 
Lawt and Arts, vol. lii*. 
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and modern hiflory are full of fuch extravaganci^; 
and, in proportion as they are deftroyed, new trmhs 
fpring up in their (lead. 

vBy the utmoft efforts of induftry, the ancient 
Egyptians rendered nearly two thoufand two hundred 
and fifty fquare leagues produ£tive ; including the 
Oa/ej and fome elevated fpots, like thofe around 
Alabq/iranopolh fixty miles diftant from the Kile» 
where the ruins of that place are ftill vifible : from 
this mud be deduâed the fîtes of towns, the fields 
fown with flax, and other fecondary objeâs of tillage; 
but the maintenance of the facred animals does not 
appear of fufEcient confequence to be mentioned» 
Yet, as in warm countries the earth produces mucb> 
and people eat little, one fquare league may fuffice 
for a greater number than in cold climates, where 
the foil is lefs fe;rtile, and the inhabitants require 
more food. Thus Egypt might anciently have con- 
tained four millions of inbaUtants ; and we muft 
confider as inadmiffible all that has been advanced 
on that matter by Diodorus Siculus, and the Jew 
Flavius Jofephus. Population diminifhed there 
under the Perfians, who governed always with a rod 
of iron ; and ftill more when the latter Ptolemies 
ruined, in one day, what had coft years pf care to the 
three firft Lagidae, who indeed deferved to be called 
kings. But all their fucceffors were robbers, ojr icUots, 
who neglçéled every thing, even to keep in repair 
the canals of the Nile, which the Romans, as fooi\ 
as they conquered Egypt, reftored to their former 
ftate, and rendered the country more fertile than it 

had 
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had been under the reign of Cleopatra, or her father 
Auletes, v/ho was the model of bad princes. 

We pafs over all the reafonings of thofe^ who pre- 
tend that the inundations of the Nile extended 
farther in ancient times than at prefent ; becaufe,' 
according to them^ the quantity of mud muft have 
raifed the foil forae feet higher. But this cannot be 
proved evidently. If it be admitted that the Mediter- 
ranean decreafes, either from gulfs opening in its 
bafoUj or by the return of the waters to the fouth 
pole, then we may eafily conceive how the Delta 
might have become fomewhat more extenfive, al- 
though the Nile had contributed nothing. It is 
befides effcntial to obferve here, that Mr. Maillet has 
carried beyond all probability his ideas relative to the 
augmentation of the Delta j becaufe he is deceived 
in believing the prefent Damietta to be the fame that 
had a harbour on the Mediterranean in the days of 
St. Lewis. But this is a new town, built farther in- 
land by the Mamelukes, immediately after the former 
had been demoliflied by repeated ravages during 
the crufades. If we cannot readily excufe Mr. 
Maillet for being furprifed into fuch an error, thofe 
Greek authors are infinitely niore to blame, who 
have placed thirty thoufandi towns in ancient Egypt. 
All the villages in France, including even the fmalleft, 
do not amount to more than thirty-nine thoufand, 
although, as we have feen, no comparifon can be 
made between the extent of that country and of 
Egypt. It is not probable that any error has flipt 
into the numerical words of Diodorus Siculus ; for 

VOL. !• H wc 
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we find his moft extravagant eflîmate to be exaftly con- 
formable to that of Theocritus, who built the greater 
.part of thofe towns in an idyl *. This he did to 
flatter fhamefuUy Philadelphus,^ who was exceedingly 
rich, and Theocritus is known to have been very 
poor. We may therefore well fuppofe how much 
flattery poverty could make any poet utter, and par- 
ticularly a Greek. But it was carrying the marvel- 
lous to its height, to maintain afterwards, that Phi- 
ladelphus added three hundred more towns to the 
thirty thoufand already in his dominions : while we 
know perfeftly how much difficulty attended the 
peopling of Alexandria, or rather the place called 
Racoiisy which Alexander augmented and beautified. 
Whatever Quintus Curtius may fay to the contrary, 
it is certain that the firft of the Ptolemies invited the 
Jews thither; and thofe, who are acquainted with 
that nation, will readily conceive, that recourfe was 
not had to them, until all other applications were 
îneffeâual. 

Egypt contains, at this day, about two thbufand 
five hundred towns and villages : if we fuppofe double 

• Idyl. xvii. Theocritus is net to be excufed by fuppofing 
that he fpoke of all the dominions of Ptolemy Phîladelphus in 
general. In the different texts of Diodorus Siculus, thofe where 
we read tJ^ree thoufaml to*wns are faulty, and thofe fhould be follow- 
ed where they are written thirty thoufand. Such was undoubtedly 
the meaning of that author, as we find by the preceding fentence-. 
He begins by faying that anciently eighteen thoufand towns were 
counted in Egypt 5 audit would be abfurd to add that three thou- 
fand cxifted in the reign of Ptolemy Lagus. In both cafes how- 
ever he has exaggerated (hamefully. 

that 
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that number to haveexifted inks greateftprofperity, the 
eftimate would be rather above than below the truth; 
for a country muft have fufïered miferable treatment 
indeed to be reduced to one half of its inhabitants. 
Without being much verfed in ancient geography, 
any perfon can conceive that few names are on re- 
cord of the amazing number of Egyptian towns talk- 
ed of by injudicious authors, and we fhall not at- 
tempt to pu(h back the rocks of Thebais, or remove 
the fands of Libya, to make room for the habitations 
imagined by Herodotus, Theocritus, Diodorus, and 
thofe who have copied them without judgment. 

Before we terminate this Sedlion, it will be propex 
to make fojne obfervations on the fruitfulnefs of the 
Egyptian women; concerning which, the ancients 
have fpoken fo much, attributing it to the virtues of 
the Nile. The water of this river has been feveral 
times analyzed ; and from every experiment, it ap- 
pears to contain a fait, which may be confidered as 
the caufe of a diforder to be mentioned hereafter. 
As a vein, parting from the emulgent, condudts all 
nitrous ferofities, and even alkaline fubftances, to the 
reins, the water of the Nile poflefles a ftimulating 
quality both with regard to men and beafts. To this 
is reduced the whole prodigy ; for we muft not be- 
lieve any effeds were ever produced, nearly fo 
aftonifliing as fome have pretended. If it appears 
from different hiftorians, that anciently the water 
of this river was carried into very diftant countries, 
particularly for the princeffes defcended from the 
Ptolemies, and married toftrangers, it was not for the 

H 2 purpofe 
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purpofe of drinking it with the idea of preventing 
fterility, but merely to fprinkle the temples of Ifis. 
This is not a matter of conjeûure, for the fad is 
evident from a formal paflage of Juvenal *. 

Ariftotle has aflerted, that the water of the Nile 
requires only half the common degree of heat necef- 
fary for ebullition ; but the experiment is fo very diffi- 
cult, that we may be aflured no phyfician of antiquity 
had inftruments fufficiently perfeâ for the purpofe. 
Yet, on this afiertion, Trogus Pompeius, Columella, 
Pliny, Athenssus, Phlegon, and the lawyer Paul, have 
apparently founded all they have written on this fub- 
jeft, copying each other conftantly, and never mak- 
ing any obfervation. 

The water of the Nile has not changed its nature^ 
and yet the women no longer bear four children at a 
birth, and much Ids feven, as Phlegon has ventured to 
affirm, after the example of Ariftotle. It was con- 
fidered as a prodigy at Cairo, that a Turk, in one 
thoufand feven hundred and fifty-one, who had eight 
wives, became the father of eighty children in ten 
years. This faâ, which appeared fo ftrange in 
Egypt, might very eafily happen in Europe, if poly- 
gamifts were found there as determined as this Muful- 
raan, Befides, it fhould be obferved, that in Egvpr, 
as in all warm countries, the women leave off child- 
bearing fooner than in temperate climates ; arid in 
this manner nature, if we may ufe the. expreffion, 

• Ilfif ad JEgypîlJînemy caTidaque petit as 
A Meroe portahlt aquas ^ ut fpargct in adem 
Jfidisy aniiquo qua proxima furg'tt ov'ili, Juvcn. Sat. vi. 

coun- 
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eountei balances îtfcif. "We know beyond a doubt 
that the Egyptian women neither ufe natron, nor 
anyoth.r alkaline fait, as an antidote to fterility. 
They employ however for that purpofe, different 
compofitions, defcribed by Profper A-pin ; but he 
has not noticed the moft violent of all, which is an 
infufion of cloves and the gall of crocodiles. All 
parts of that animal are known to be aphroditical ; 
but the gall and the eyes have more efficacy than the 
reft of the body. Another thing, equally certain, îs> 
that the Egyptians did not drink, habitually, the 
water of the Nile ; for they prepared a liquor, called 
zyflnm by hiftorians, of which we fhall fpeak more 
fully in the next Scftion, 
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of Others, Independently of the defpotic tone, in^ 
troduced by him into philpfophy, his difciples be^ 
came unfocial, even friom (heir diet, becaufe they 
could not eat at the table of their fellow-citizens. 
Thus, that fed difappeared from the face of the earth ; 
and although Apollonius Thyaneu$ preached a great 
deal, he died without imitators. 

The more we refiefl: on the diet of the priefts 
in Egypt, the clearer it appears, that they endeavour- 
I ^d chiefly to avoid the leprofy of the body, the 
u fporophthalmy, and the gonorrhea, which in 
their country is more or lefs connedted with the 
two former indifpofitions. By thefe they would 
have been rendered incapable of exercifmg their 
funaions; and as they required to be purer than 
others, they abftained from many things, con- 
fidered as perfeftly allowable with the people. 

It has peen obferved, that tlfe modern Greeks, 
fiom confuniing, in conformity with their religion, 
great quantities of fiih, are more fubjeft to the lepro- 
fy than the Turks, who live chiefly on flefli. This 
obfervation is verified among the different races of 
icthhyophagi, the nature of whofe food evidently pro- 
duces diforders of the (kin. 

Thus indrufted by experience, the Egyptian 
priefts renounced the ufe of fifii of every kind, either 
with or without fcales. But they had a particular 
averfion to thofe of the Mediterranean ; as we find 
by many paflages, and above all by the fymbols of 
Pythagoras collefted by Gyraldus *. Exclufive of 

* Gregor. Gyraldus de Symboiis Pythagoras, 

the 
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the general law, the fear or char, the roach, and 
the fea-nettle, which are not found in the Nile, were 
exprefly prohibited. 

The moving fea-ncttle is not properly a fifh. It 
has been ranged by the- ancients among the zoo,, 
phytes, and by the moderns among worms : but to 
whatever clafs it belongs, no food can be more per^ 
nicious to thofe who are attacked with the phlyâasna, 
or fâlfe gonorrhea. 

The priefts of Egypt were the firfl: who fuggefted 
that the fear ruminates ; and until this day no 
naturalifl has been able to contradifl: them on that 
article. From this we may infer, that their refearches 
into the produâions of animated nature had been 
very extenfive ; but unfortunately they are frcy 
quently enveloped in fo many enigmas, that we almoft 
defpair of ever being able to diipel their obfcurity. 

Certain Greek authors, fpeaking of the roach of 
Pythagoras, call it more pofuively trigHa^ which indi- 
cates the red mullet, purchafedat fo high a price by the 
Romans for their table, as well as for the pleafure 
of feeing it expire. Its body exhibits the moft 
aftonifhing vivacity of different colors, in propor- 
tion as the blood ceafes to circulate. It was not 
however allowed to be e^ten, by the initiated, at 
the myfteries of Eleufis ; becaufe it was fufpefted 
to devour fea-hares. By this food they fancied it 
might be rendered poifonous, without being de- 
deftroy '^, as we find to be the cafe . wheix çertaia 

♦ Junius de Efu Pifçîura, cap. xxij, 

fifli 
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fifli in the American feas have tafted the manchi- 
neel apple. With regard to the rednefs of the 
fins, which gives it fome refemblance to the typhon, 
this allegory, purely Egyptian, has been extended 
to the perch and fpar, as we fhall find in treat- 
ing particularly of the regimen of the provinces^ 
or Monies. 

The opinion has been almoft generally adopted, 
that the priefts of Egypt never ufed fait to their 
food. We know to a certainty that they abftain- 
ed front what was produced by the water of the 
Mediterranean, and the lakes of the Nitriatic 
Nome, wherej^ befides the natron, a common fait 
was likewife found, according tp the obfervationsf 
©f Father Sicard. 

The dreaé of being infefted with the phlyétaena 
muft have made the priefts reje£t from their regime» 
every thing ftrongly impregnated with fait. No- 
thing can be more obvious than the meaning of 
their fable concerning Nephtys, or the Cytherean 
Venus, who, according to them, was produced by 
the froth of the fea. Yet finding it almoft im- 
poflible to live on food perfeftly infipid, they em- 
ployed in fmall quantities a kind of rock*falt 
brought, as Arrian fays, from Marmarica*. It 
came however more probably from the part of 
Ethiopia, called Abyflinia by the moderns, where 
that foffil is found in great abundance at the pre* 
fent day. If they believed this fpecies of fait to 

* De ExpeditÎQHC Alexandrî, Kb. îîî. 

be 
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j be lefs pernîcious, în fuch cafes, than that of the 

! fea, they had eîther made obfervatîons, to us un^ 

known, or they were grofsly deceived. From this 
I however we may conclude, that no particular law 

prohibited the facerdotal order froRi tailing any 
thing, becaufe it was not produced in Egypt : and 
we have another proof in the great quantity of 
olive'oil imported conftantly from Attica. Plato had 
a fhip entirely loaden with this article*, for the pur- 
pofe, we may fuppofe, of paying the priefts of Helio* 
polis, who afforded him philofophical information. 
The Egyptians ufed many different kinds of oil, ex* 
traâed from the grain of fuch plants as the fefame, 
the palma-chrilli, the carthamus, or cnicus of 
the ancients, the rape, and even the nettle. Of 
the latter they had extenfive fields, and the fame 
thing might perhaps be praftifed fuccefsfuUy in 
Europe, where mofl: probably it has never been 
attempted \. Yet all thefe oils without exception 
were confidered by the priefts as unwholefome; 
and according to Porphyry, they rejeflied them 
almoft entirely. But their opinion was very dif- 
ferent refpeâing the oil. of olives, brought from 
Judea and Attica ; for the foil of Egypt has ever 
been unfavorable to olive-trees, except in a few * 

• Plutarch in his life of Solon, 

f The feedof the great nettle, Urtka urens^ maxima, femîrie 
Vmii contains an oil fuperior in quality to that of rape-feed. 
The Egyptians ufed the oil of carthamus and palma-chrifti only 
in exterior applications. The plant which in their language is 
called Jile^on differs in nothing from a nettle common in Eu- 
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cantons to the weftward of a place now called 
Benifuef, and at Abydus in Tbebais. 

An article now prefents itfelf very difBcult to be 
explained, becaufe fome authors have endeavour- 
ed to perfuade us, that abftinence from winç vras 
never rigorouily ■ obferved by thofe who filled the 
chief offiries in the f^icerdotal clafs* This, however, 
is certainly a miftake. Egypt had no vineyards, 
previous to the fliepherd kings, or Arabian 
conquerors, who planted vines, and^drank the juice 
pf the grape ^t theiir tabled, in oppofition to the 
laws of the conquere4. After the expulfion of 
thofe ufurpers, the ancient cuftom was re-eftablifhed 
of never giving wine to the Pharaohs y and it con- 
tinued until the reigp pf Pfammetichus, who had 
the greateft predilçâion for the manners of Greece^ 
\ie preferred them to thofe of his ov»'n country» 
"^here fobriety was not regarded merely as a virtue, 
but as the firll duty of a fovereign. Thus all was 
lofl beyond refource, when the luxury of an Egyp-y 
tian king equalled that of an emperor of Perfia. 

Pythagoras, who never reflefted on the eligibilitjT 
of any thing, adopted, withgut reftriclion, for hina- 
felf and his difciples, the Egyptian regimen which 
prohibitçd thç ufe of wine. Mofes, on the contrary^ 
indulged the Hebrews with this liquor. They re- 
fembled greatly thofe Arabiah fliepherds we have 
mentioned, who were always paffio.nately fond of 
wine, although its effçfts are in every fenfe perni- 
cious, particularly in warm countries infe£led with 
the leprofy, and with defpotifm. More dreadful 

inftanccs 
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îiïflanceô of cruelty are not to be found ill hiftory 
than thofc committed during the drunkennefs of 
the Perlian fultans, from Alexander to Solyman the 
Third. The weaknefs of minifters is no excufe 
for their not preventing the execution of orders 
given by madmen, or furious beafU .; for no better 
aame can be given to drunken dcfpots. 

According to every appearance, the priefls op- 
pofed invariably the culture of the vkie in Egypt^ 
and even caufed it to be rooted out. Such princes as 
Pfamraetichus and Amafis, who preferved a clofe 
communication with Greece, could eafily procure^ 
by the way of Naucratis, fufEcient wine for their 
courts, although none was produced in their do- 
minions, as we learn. from Herodotus, who vifit- 
ed that country. Thus, when Athenseus affirms, 
that the town of Anthylla, and the vineyards 
round it, were the dowry of the queens of Egypt, 
he is grofsly deceived. That place never belonged 
to the queens. After the conquefl of Cambyfes, 
indeed, it was affigned to the emprefles of Perfia, 
and received the name of Gynecopolis or the Town 
of Women, which has ever fmce been adopted in 
hiftory, as well as in geography. Under the Pto- 
lemies, the culture of the vine was again intro- 
duced, and continued under the Romans, until 
the conqueft of the Kaliphs, who caufed it to 
ceafe; and it has never fmce been re-eftablifiied. 
The opinion of the priefts concerning the danger- 
ous confequences of ufmg wine, in a climate like 
flieirs, is juftified by the example of the greater 

part 
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part of the nations inhabiting northern Africa. Tfitf 
Jaâanite.Arabs, who fhould always be carefully dîÀ 
tinguifhed from the Moftarabs and the Hebrews^ 
conformed to this general rule, long before the birth 
of Mahomet. The commentators of the Koran have 
been little fcrupulous however, in the abfurd ac- 
counts forged by them relative to this matter *. In 
the Treatife on Ahjiinence^ written by Porphyry, we 
find the priefts of Egypt reprefented as maintaining, 
that the ufe of wine is detrimental to learned men 
and to philofophers f . They perlifted in this idea,moft 
probably becaufe their chief purfuits were direôed 
to geometry and aftronomy, which require great pre- 
fence of mind. Indeed we can fcarcely fuppofe that 
important difcoveries can be made in fuch fciences, 
by thofe who drink wine freely while employed in 
ftudy. 

From many paflagcs in different ancient authors, 
we learn, that the flefh of fwine was confidered moft 
incompatible with the facerdotal office, although the 
people were allowed to ufe it once or twice annually. 
This animal feems to contain in its formation the 
principles of leprofy. As a load of fat prevents it 
from perfpiring fufEciently in a warm climate, the 
blood and humours ferment, and this frequently 
caufes an eruption. Dogs are likewife fubjeft, in the 
Levant and India, to the fame diforder, as well as to 
the hydrophobia and gonorrhea. They might there- 

* Herbelot, Biblxot. Orient, art. Othman. 
f This is the reafon why the Egyptian prlcft, named Calajtrity 
in the romance of ^eliodorus, conftantly refufes to drink wine. 

fore 
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fore \>e fuppofed to have been held in ftiil more de- 
teftatîon than fwine. But the infalubrity of the for- 
mer was fo far overbalanced by its moral qualities^ 
that this was one of the firft animals introduced into 
the worfliip of the Egyptians. To fuppofe the priefts 
ignorant of the danger, would not be doing juftice 
to their penetration. They acknowledge, that thofe 
employed in embalming the facred dogs carried off by 
madnefs, became fplenetic^ according to the Greek 
cxpreflion ufed by the tranflator of Orus Apollo *. 
Thefe embalmers, however, could not even approach 
the chief facerdotal clafs, who were men almofl: inac- 
ceffible, and whofe precautions were extreme. They 
walhed themfelves feveral times every day, with the 
infufion of pefaU which is undoubtedly hyffop : they 
neither wore woollen clothes, nor drank the water of 
the Nile unmixed : their hair, eyebrows, beard, and 
other parts of the body, were fo completely (horn, 
that we may fuppofe few inftances occurred of their 
being infefted with leprofy. But the greateft difE- 
Ciilty is, to difcover what means were ufed to cure that 
diforder, when by accident it baffled their precau- 
tions. Such authors as have written before our era, 
afford no information whatever on this important 
point ; and we muft defcend to the middle of the fé- 
cond century to acquire any fatisfadory notions. . 

• Hieroglyphica, lib. i. Such accidents were not very ccrni- 
mon, when the Egyptians took care to feed their dogs properly. 
At this day they arc much negkéled by the Turks and Arabs ; 
owing to which we find them all more or lefs attacked with a fpe- 
cics of leprofy. 

3 The 
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The Greeks of Egypt, having never conformed 
to any regimen whatever, were at length attacked by 
the elephantiafis* In confequence of their negligence^ 
it penetrated from the banks of the Nile into Italy.* 
On this the Romans caufed fome phyficians, whomt 
Pliny has taken for Egyptians, to come from the Le- 
vant * ; but moft probably they were Jews of Alex- 
andria, who praftifed nothing more than the uftion^ 
or what is called the cure of Mofes. In this opera- 
tion, the ulcers, feared deeply with hot irons, were 
converted into fears ftill more frightful than the dif- 
order itfelf. As thefe charlatans infifted on'being 
extravagantly paid, people foon grew tired of them, 
and of their procedure^ which could only be ufeful 
in particular cafes. It is therefore difficult to be per- 
fuaded, that the priefts of Egypt did not poffefs feme 
internal remedy ^ although the compofition of it may 
/have, remained long concealed, like fo many other 
inventions in their poffeffion. We find that in dif- 
ferent parts of Syria, it was cuftomary with the fick 
to feek relief from thofe who performed the facer- 
dotal funftions. This could only have proceeded 
from an opinion that the priefts were in poiTeffion of 
fome fecret remedies. If any phyficians of anti- 
quity can be fuppofed to have acquired fome know- 
ledge of the matter, none had fuch good opportuni*- 
ties as Aretseus of Cappadocia, and Galen, who re- 
mained very long in Egypt. They both agree, that 
the only method of curing the elephantiafis, without' 
the dreadful application of burning irons, was by 

• Hift. Nat. lib. xxvî. 

eating 
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'^tiog the broth and flefli of vipers *. Thîs has been 
tonfirmed by iEtius and Paul of Egina^ who, from 
recommending exercife alfo to the fick, may be faid 
to have carried the prauice to perfeftion f . The ig- 
norance^ prevalent in Europe during the crufades, 
prevented this remedy from ever being tried in the 
public hofpitalsi virhere the leptbus were forced to re- 
inain fedéntary, arid the evil increafed greatly. 

The fpecies of vipet* moft efEcacious, is defcribed 
by Haffelquift, under the generical name of cclubeK 
Prodigious mimbers are found throughout the whole 
of Egypt J and the greater part of European phar- 
tnacies at this day receive thence by the way of Venice 
their troches, faits, and other vipérine ptepàrations. 

Tlie ancient Egyptians, who ftudied attentively 
the properties of animah, could not have been igno- 
rant of this vii'tue in a reptile fo common in all the 
provinces of Thebais, Heptadomis, and Delta. From 
their obfervations, mdft probably is derived the prac!- 
tice continued in fdme families of Copts and Arabs, 
of handling vipers, and preparing them in different 
manners for food. Mr. Shaw informs us, that in the 
neigbbourhùod of Grand Cairo more than forty 
ifaoulai^ perfons feed on ferpents |. The Turks, he 
adds, have the greateft veneration for thefe people ; 
and it is even belieVed, that a dxftihguilhed place is 

• Galeni de Sîmpl. Facul. lib. îi.-^Artaeii8| Curat. diutur« 
lib.£{. 

t MsraBile etephanttq/ts renieSum vîperarutn efus exi^é ^tiai» 
lib. iv.-^Paulu8 -ffigincta, lib. iv, 

J Voyage to Barbary. 

VOL. I. I allot. 
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allotted to them in the proceflion of the caravan, be- 
fore the canopy intended to cover the tomb of the 
prophet. Thefe ophiophagi, or ferpcnt-eatcrs, have 
nothing to fear from the bite or fling of venomous 
reptiles. They feize them with intrepidity, becaufe 
the mafs of their blood is attenuated by an aliment 
fo flrongly impregnated with alkaline fait. All thefe 
fmgular cuftoms are neither derived from the Greeks, 
. nor the Arabs ; but continued from the remoteil ages, 
they indicate, in fome meafure, the procedure of the 
Pfylli. It would not be conclufive to objeft here, 
that the veneration of the Egyptians for ferpents 
prevented their being ufed medicinally j for we fee 
clearly, in the Hieroglyphics of Orus Apollo, that 
the viper was always diftinguifhed, as very venomous, 
from the horned adder, which is perfeûly innocent * : 
the latter was revered in Thebais, near the fame place 
where the herbaji or heredy is now found, the only re- 
mains of the ancient worfliip rendered to beads in 

• What the prlelb of Egypt have related concerning the hafi- 
Itfltj the afpicj and the thermuthisy is merely allegorical. This de- 
ceived the greater part of ancient authors, and particularly 
.£lian. The ferpent tthham-nqffer^ eafily known among the hiero- 
glyphicSy hy the veil under its neck» which it puA out at will, 
was the reptile generally taken for the ajj^ of Egypt» as we find 
from the words of Pliny and Luctn. Yet nothing is more certain, 
than that the tehham^najftr has no venomous qualities, any more 
than the ttrafity concerning which fo many £iUes have been pub* 
Ii(hed. The Egyptian viper, was the affic employed by Oeo- 
j)atra ; and the fame reptile occafioned the death of the learned 
Demetrius Phalereus, whofe catadrophe is attributed by Cicer* 
to the infamous dynafty of the Ptolemies. 

Egypt. 
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Fgypt. The hofpitals, built by the Turks of Cairo, 
for cats and camels, have no fuch dîreû connexion 
with religion as the ceremonies refpefting the he^ 
redy. Paul Lucas has related very extraordinary ftd- 
ties, to perfuade other monks, as filly as himfelf, thai 
this mufl have been the daemon Afnxodaeus, who was 
banifhed into upper Egypt in the age of prodigies. 

Much light in this matter can never be procured 
from Leviticus, even by undertaking all the re* 
fearches propofed by Mr. Michaelis, for the travellers 
fent by the late king of Denmark into Arabia. The 
Jews, in the days of Mofes, certainly knew no other 
than exterior remedies againft the leprofy. The great 
ufe they made of the blood of pigeons, feems lefs 
founded on its qualities, than on the knowledge they 
mud have had, that the kings and priefts of Egypt, 
during contagions, were ferved conftantly with thofe 
birds at their tables. This, however, was a precau- 
tion againfl: the plague, and not to prevent leprofy, 
as we (hall fee prefently. 

Pliny might have fuppreffed the fable of thofe lïiur- 

. dered children, whofe blood was taken to bathe the 

bodies of the Pharaohs, when attacked by the ele- 

phantiafis. Atrocities of that kind are not probable, 

and above all when imputed to a people too well aC« 

quainted with the nature of that endemic difordçr, 

* to have recourfe to fuch horrible and ufelefs experi- 

' ments. Nothing but the cruelty and fuperftition of 

Conftantine and Louis the Eleventh, could have made 

♦fome ill-informed hiftorians believe, that thefe two 

princes, fo much alike in point of charafter, really 

r 2 plunged 
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plunged themfelves into baths of human blood, 9S t 
cure for the itch and the palfy. 

Not to interrupt too much the connexion of mat- 
ter, we will not attempt, till we conle to fpeak of the 
popular regimen, to develope the motives of the 
Egyptian priefts, for never drinking the water of the 
Nile ; and this will indicate the origin of the elo- 
phantiaiia, with a kind of certainty not to be found 
ijx all that has been written hitherto on the fubjefl:. 
Here we may obferve, that according to fame authors 
who wiihed to find the amount of feven multiplied by 
fix, the perfons attached to the facerdotal clafs obferv- 
ed a lent of forty- two days: but this feems to be adding 
erroncoufly and ufelefsly two fupernunterary days.; 
for, even after dedu£tingtheii\, fuificient tracesonay be 
found of the paflion for the feptenary number. The 
faft now mentioned, fliould never be confounded 
with the mourning of Jpis^ which took place only at 
the termination of a certain number of years, and 
had no connexion whatever with the dietetic fyftem*. 
Some ancient authors, and particularly Apulseus *» 
have fpôken of other Egyptian fafts of ten days only ; 
and the chief rigor attendiijig them, confiftad in a^- 
flaining from all commerce with women. This cx- 
. citçd many complaints in Italy, when.thaworfliip of 
ifis prevailed there, in defiance of all the efforts of 
the fenate. An elegy on this fubjeâ ftiU remaidu, 
compoied by Propertius, who does not ufc mere 
poetic licence, as fome have believed, when he 
threatens that goddefs with being driven out of 

• Mctaraorph, lib. xî. 

Rome. 
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'Rome*. She\x^as, in reality^ banifbed rq>eatedly ; 
but her temple, though frequently demoliihed, was 
feen as often rifing from its ruins. 

All thefe praâices, however fuperfiuous in Europe^ 
might not have been unnecef&ry in Egypt, where 
certain days of continence and frequent ablutions 
became indifpenfable. Mr. Porter, the Britifli àm« 
baflador at Conftantinople, pretends that bathing is 
very pernicious, particularly in cold countries ; and 
he informs the Royal Society of London, ths^, if 
the Mahometan women have conftantly fewer chil- 
dren than the Chriftians eftabliihed in Turkey, the 
caufe muft be attributed folely to the baths prèfcribed 
.to the former, and not to the latter. This obferva- 
tion does not appear juft in any refpeâ ; and it is 
aftonifliing, that fuch reafons fhould be alleged, 
when fo many others are more obvious. One fecret 
abufe reigns among the greater part of Mahometans, 
and prevents greatly the propagation of the human 
%ecies : their theologians have authorifed illicit con- 
junctions in the married flate, during the whole year, 
except in Ramazan or Lent. However contrary this 
doârine may be to all the views of nature, a Spanifh 
theologift was on the point of introducing it among 
his countrymen, becaufe it is the vice of warm cli» 
mates. But the more an exceflive ardor in one fex, 

^ Trt/lta tarn ndeunt iterum fiUnma nohis. 
Cynthia jam no8u eft operata decern* 



^sue Deajam eupidot totUs divifit amat^es. 
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and defeâive organization in the other, impel 
mankind to this depravity, the greater pains ihould bé 
taken to redrain them by religion, where the force of 
.civil iaws ceafes. Thus their pretended theologifts» 
.while endeavounng to regulate the morals of man^ 
jcorrupted his very infKnâ. 

Thofe, who firft compofed . the Mahometan cat«- 
chiTm, exaâed from married people almpft continual 
continence during the Ramazan *. Their ideas were 
borrowed from the ancient Egyptian liturgy, without 
any variation, except in the exaû number of days ; 
end ilill greater conformity is obferyable »mpng the 
inftitutions of the Copts, or modern Egyptians. 
Whatever Mr. Sallier may have faid, and other tra- 
.vellers repeated, it is not true that the falls of the 
Copts continue fifty-five days f . The exaû term is 
forty days ; and it may well bp believed, that they 
Jiave preferved, better than all others, the cuftoms of 
their own country. Hiftory, befides, mentions fc- 
veral perfonages of antiquity, to whom the wprfliip 
of Ifis was not unknown, and their abftipWPÇ nçver 
exceeded forty days. 

At different periods, feveral falfe Meffiahs h^vç 
appeared in the world ; but the moft finguUr and 
the leaft culpable of all, was confined in a mad-houfç 
in Holland. This, however, did npt diminifli his 
folly a^ much as had been expeâed. Having ima- 
gined, in one of his fits, that the ancient priefts of 

^* ThU 18 particularly cxpreffcd in the eighth article cif that 
patechiûn. 
t Traft. Chronoloa. dc Patriarchis Alcxtndrinis. 

^ Egypt, 
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Egypt, during their whole lent, never took any kind 
of nourifliment, he determined to imitate them ; and, 
according to Mr« Bayle, who announced it to ali 
Europe in hia Nouvelles de la République des Lettres 
of the year one thoufand fix hundred and eighty-f 
five, this poor wretch fpent forty days and nights 
without eating. We are not aflured, that the philo- 
fopher, who doubted of fo many things, really be- 
lieved this faâ, which, if true, can only be attri- 
buted to the effeâs of madnefs; for all phyficiant 
know, that in fuch cafes hunger can be fupported 
aftonifiiingly, as many examples have demonflrated. 
When the frenzy of enthufiafm makes men believe 
themfelves infpired, or when they pretend to be fo 
through malice, it is then, as we have feen, the 
wifeft conduct in government, to remove them from 
fociety. To inâiâ death on fuch occafions is always 
unjuft, and often dangerous ; but we may be aflured, 
that a fanatic confined in Bedlam can never have 
any difdples ; for this treatment brings his judgment 
and doârine into fuch difcredit, that even fools would 
not be his followers. Many nations have never 
adopted a policy in this refpeâ founded on a know« 
ledge of the human mind ; and the evils refulling 
from their mifconduâ have been dreadful. 

Tq conceive what gave rife to an inftitution fo fin- 
gular as the lent of Egypt, it is neceflary to be in- 
formed, that during the great heat of fummer, even 
at this day, vegetable food alone is ufed there in the 
bed houfes. All repafis take place either in the 
morning or evening, when the appetite and bodily 

I 4 ftrcngth 
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ftrength arc leaft afFefled by the ^rddr of thç meri-f 
diaji fun ; and in t^is praftice they differ from the 
greater part of northern nation;^ It nMift therefore 
appear levideiit, that the priefts were dîreâcd by thd 
indications of climate, when they added a pofitive 
law to a phyiical want. Sir John Chardin^ sa fpeak« 
ing of the religion of the Perfians, fays, smiongji 
them fome believe that the month Ratnazan^ hamn^ 
happened to take place in the middle of fymm^t, Méh 
i^omet ordained that itjhouldbe confecrated tùfqfting. 

The Perfians^ and many of the Arabs, are ignorant 
that this, as well as the prohibition pf wine,'' exifted 
long before the birth pf Mahomet. The origin of 
the greater part pf religious inflitutbns muft bo 
jfought for in Egypt ; and they are feldom difficult tci 
be found, unlefs when the total deftruâion of raoiiiu 
ments puts a flop to all inquiry, or the contradic** 
tions of authors -rignder faâs obfcure» 

We fliall fee prefently, in what cdnfifted the error 
pf thofe, who believed that the Egyptians worlhipped 
onions: but here it is fufficient to remark» that the 
priefts alone never lifed them as food * ; becaufe their 
acrimony, which, however, is lefs there than in other 
countries, injures the eyes. The reafon, why fomd 
mythologifts have reprefented ^ercules as tonftantly 
rejeâing this bulbous plant, has never been rightly 
underftood. That fable appears to have been an al^» 
i^gûry» invented by the priefts to infinuate obfcurely^ 
that fuch vegetables might be proper for the people, 
but not for themfelves, who were obliged to avoid 

• Plutarch dc Ifid. ct Ofirid.. 

every 
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j^ery (timulant^ which might ttiad to increafe tht 
^ophthalmia. Similar réafons induce4 them to ab^ 
ftsin likewife from certain animals admitted ii) the po-* 
pnlar regimen. 

As thofe, who were not attached to the lacetdotal 
clafs, could eat fiflx, they had alfo permiffion to 
feed on the onocrotalus» or the pelican^ which is 
ichthyophagous. But the priefts, to whom all kinds 
pf fiih were unlawful^ refrained likewife from eating 
jthe pelican * ; and referved for their ordinary all* 
ments» nothing more than herbs and fruits, the bread 
called kole/tâj the âeih of calves, antelopes, pigeons^ 
common fowls, and parti|^ularly geefe, of whi(^ they 
jma4e an afloniihing deftruâion. This induced them 
to extend artificial hatching to the eggs of that bird^ 
as We fliall obferre mo]re at length in another Seâiom 

In the Hjfiory of the Heavens^ where the temerity 
of attempting divination is carried tx} unexadipkd 
eitcefs, WÇ are told that the priefts never fed bn the 
flefli of any animal f ; but this i$ an egregious error ( 
and in general the Abbe Pluche was fo ill informed^ 
concerning the facerdotal regiqaen, and the reËglon 
of the Egyptian;, that he would have ^âed more 
wifely by not introducing fuch matters. AH am» 
Inals, either quadrupeds or birds, deftined fat tl^ 

* Orus Apollo» Hieroglyphk lib. i. - 

t Vol. Î. — PorphTry, in the fourth book of his Treatife on jtt* 

Jllnence^ indicates all the animals prohibited by the priefts of 

Egypt. Tfa^ft were the foHpedet, the iti^ulated» and thdft 

«krkbaut bams. In the Uft dbds we may place tbéfteep of thai 

coimtry, whi«h, aa FliiUrsh hjh were not eaten» 

fable 
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table of kings and priefts, were examined by per* 
fons, who do not appear to have been different from 
the Jfragijles ; and they placed fome mark to attcft 
that the flefh was not infefted with any diforder. It 
would be fupcrfluous to explain this cuftbm, which is 
continued and obfcrved with more or lefs attention 
in all the towns of Europe. That infpeâion is in- 
traftedjbut too frequently, to people who have not the 
leaft idea of veterinary matters ; yet, fortunately, the 
di£3Lfters attending this negligence are fewer than 
would neceffarily refult in countries where the plague 
is endemical 

It ia truly ftrange, that fuch ignorance fhould pre- 
vail with regard to the real caufe of the averfion of 
the Egyptians to beans, after all the fcientific parade 
of fo many celebrated authors. But we have only to 
Tefieâ on an adventure afcribed to Pythagoras, the 
lervile imitator of the oriental philofophers, to be 
convinced that the ftrong exhalation, emitted by the 
faha vulgarisy when in flower, made it appear pernt* 
cioos to the Egyptians. On this account, it was not 
cultivated in any canton of their country. Yet re* 
jeâed by man, it might flill have ferved to feed ani« 
mais. To s^ert that they could not endure the fight 
cf this plant is ridiculous, when, in faâ, they dreaded 
the fmell only, which is extreme in the blooming 
feafon. Whole fields in Egypt are now fown with 
beans, without occafioning any alarm for the ef* 
feâs they may produce, which are faid to be intoxi- 
cating, according to the common opinion even 
in Europe among the peafants, who never heard of 

diverfity 
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.diverfîty of climates. Theophraftus, who has ren* 
dered the hiftory of Egyptian plants fo coafufed, 
mentions, that no flowers there afford any fmell ex- 
^cept the myrtle *» But this frivolous aflertion was 
never fupported by the fmalleft fhadow of truth* 
The naps of the Arabs, or the violets of Cairo, and 
the pale rofes of Feiuniy are the moft delightful in the 
worldf Bifides, all the rofe^-water employed in the 
eaftern feraglios, and in great part of Italy^ comes 
horn Egypt. Thus, Mr. Maillet fpeaks with a(lo« 
pilhment of the esçhalatioa ariiing along the Nile, 
from the plains fown with beans, tbe fiowers ofwhkb^ 
fays he> are a thoufand times more odoriferotu than in Eu^ 
rope f • Yet Pythagoras would never have been per- 
suaded to traverfe fuch fields, after he was drcum- 
icifed. Ancient authors, from not having acquired 
apy esçaâ knowledge of Egypt and Hindooi|an, have 
varied afloniOiingly in peaking of thç diet of the 
Pythagoreans J and from what Aulus Gellius and 
Atl^enapus fay, we may be convinced, how totally ig« 
norant they were of the whole matter. That no 
doubt may be entertained concerning the fpecies of 
this plant, we h^ve pnly to obferve, that it is deter- 
mined by a palTage ir\ Varro. Tbe Flan^ens of 
Rome, he aiTures us, could not ^at beans, becaufe 
their flowers contained infernal letters. This allu* 
fion to the two black fpecks on the wings enve* 
loping the kee| is very cpnclufive. The charaâeriflic^ 
pf the common bean coiild ppt be more diftinûly 

• Hifti Plant. Ub. vi.— De CauL FlanUrum, lib. vi. 
^ Dcfcriptloo of Egypt, part u. 

defined 
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defined by a botanîft. It ftill refuUs therefore, that 
the flower v^zs the chief caufe of the avcrfion pf tliÇ 
prlefts, who were not however unacquainted with thç 
tjuaKt^es of fhe fruit. Of i^ll farinaceous aliments, 
this Is - the moft uijfit for raicfanchoUc conftitutions j 
and no nation was ever more difpofed to fuch affec-. 
lions than the Egyptians. Although amufed from time 
to time with feafts, th^y fooii returned to their gloomy 
t:haraaer, "vjrhich rendered them pofitive and choleric j 
adjinguhs motus eùicandefcentes^ fays Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, who feems to have perfeûly underftood their 
tompleicion *. 

We come now to the particular regimen of thç 
provinces and towns, in which little direft connexion 
can be obferved with health. The Egyptians were 
not fo much clogged as fome hare fuppofed, witft 
fuch obfervances ; the greater part concerned only 
the é(h of the Nile, and two kinds of phytivorous 
quadrupeds. Thefe were (heep in à part of the 
Thebais^ and goats in the Delta. In a country very 
flat and even marfhy, like- that of the MendefiaA 
Nome, the hair of goats might be proper for conir 
merce, but the flcfli could never be wholefome. It 
was therefore not eaten in any part of that diftriâ j 
while, in the rocky and mountainous foil of the The- 
b:ds, the inhabitants; fed freely on this animal. In 
fome parti? of Europe, laws have been made to pre- 
vent the inhabitants fiom keeping goats, becaufe 

• Homines JEgypiu pUrtque fuhfufcuTtfuntet atratty magifpic 
fttdfiioreif gractlenti tff ariS, ad/tngulQf moftu txcàndefcenteu Lib. 
xxix. 

thçy 
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they are fo deftruâive to forefts and plantations. 
Yet we do not find, that any fuch regulation ever 
produced much inconvenience. Sir Thomas More, 
<he cliancelior, pretends that England was never 
nearer ruin than when the proprietors of lands 
vied in rearing flieep, until depopulation took place ia 
the country ; and London began to be threatened with 
famine. Legiflators ihould be attentive to all fuch 
objeÊh, which are furcly neither below their dignity, 
nor unworthy' of their notice. 

Were the monuments of the Egyptians not en^ 
v^loped in fuch clouds of darknefs, we might be 
able to perceive . what was their police in thefc 
matters. It cannot be fuppofed that they wore 
guided entirely by fuperftition ; for we know to z 
certainty that the flefh of calves was eate^ in ait 
the towns, even where the temples contained ia« 
cred cows and bulls : fuch were Momemphis, Buiiris, 
Aphroditopolis, Chufe, Heliopolis^Memphis^Hermun- 
this, and many other places not mentioned in hiftory. 

The prefeftures, where foreign animals brought 
from Ethiopia were fanâifîed, had few or no incon« 
veniences to fuffer with regard to diet. The prohi- 
bition of eating lions could not have been felt in 
any great degree among the inhabitants of Leon- 
topolis and Helîopoh's, who had not more than 
twenty or thirty of thofe animals in all their diftricl. 
Diâer^nt temples of Egypt contained fuch beafls of 
prey. They were brought from Libya or /«Ethio- 
pia ; but the learned could never dîvîne for what 
purpofc. 

It 
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It is fuppofed, that the Nomes moft incommc^ 
ded, mud have been thofe where the fifhes of the 
Nile were held facred. The Egyptian manner of 
living» however» caufed every obflacle to difappea]# 
No perfon could filh with the line in the Oxyrin- 
chian Nome, and all the pikes taken in nets were 
thrown back into the river *. It is difEcult to trace 
the fource of Strabo^s error, when he ailerts that all 
the Egyptians revered this fiih, which, in the allego- 
rical ftyle» was accufed of having devoured the genii- 
tais of Ofiris ; and it feemed from its voracity to be 
a remarkable production of the evil principle. The 
following may be coniidered as a general rule in 
fttch matters: no living creature, to which the 
priefts teftified their averiion, was ever worfhipped 
in any part of Egypt. 

The inhabitants of the Latopolitan Nome ab- 
fiained from a fifli called latos by the Greeks, 
and variole by the French eftablifhed at Cairo, of 
which a bad figure is given by Paul Lucas 
in his laft voyage f. This is the largeft of all 
river perch. It weighs fometîmes more than one 

• Belo 18 tKe firft naturaliil who pretended that the oxyrinchut 
of the ancients was the pike, or the quecboe^ of the modem £gyp* 
tians. Ohfervattones, lib. ii. In this he was followed by many 
other authors. But a fifh is found in ^gypt now called ie/hetf 
which belongs to the clafs of perches. The bone of its jaw is 
very conical» and tliis might have fome connexion with the word 
oxyrinchus» or pointed fnout. It is however much lefs Toracioua 
than the pike. 

f Travels in Syria and in higher and lower Egyptf vol. ii. 

hundred 
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hundred pounds*; and from being held in fomc 
cftimation in lower Egypt, we may fuppofe that it 
acquires a pernicious quality after afcending the 
Nile to Latopolis, in the twenty-fifth degree of 
north latitude. Changes of that nature are knowa 
to take place with fome fiihes of Che larger kind 
in Europe, 

In the Phageropolitan Nome, forming part of 
Hower Egypt, and at Syene the moft diftant town 
of higher Egypt, no perfon was allowed to eat the 
phager. It has been improperly confounded with the 
red mullet of Pythagoras, although really appertaining 
to the ^ecies, in which Artedi comprehends the 
ffarus rubefcens f . No refemblance whatever can 
be traced between it and the mullet, except in the 
rednefs of the fins. This charaâeriftic is not fu& 
ficient to be employed in natural hiftory; but ia 
the fymbolical language of the priefU, ir might 
fervc to define fome fpecies, concerning which i\sàx 
obfervations have remained concealed under the 
myfterious veil of its phyfiology. Red color, 
in the fins of fiflies, the roots of plants, and the 
fur of animals, appears ciearly to have been con- 
fidered by the Egyptians as ominous. The fame 
idea extended even to perfons with red hair, for 
whom they had an extreme averfion ; and it i^ 
indeed furprifing to obferve the fame antipathy 
among the Chinefe J. Without the teftimony of 

• Perca Nilotisa. Haflclqulft, vol. îî. 
f Artediy Ichthyologîa, genus 36. .. • 

I Trigauk» £xpe^. apud Sinas, lib. L; Du Halde» Definsifitton 
«f Chinai vol. îi. 

Diodorus 
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Dtodorus Siculus, we might eafily have conceived, thalf 
fcarcely any indigenous £g3rptian \^as born vfitti 
red hair* The objets of this horror were ftrani- 
gers, like the inhabitants of Greece, \¥ho have 
changed greatly fince that period^ and the people 
of Thrace» who were then pirates. Some of the bad 
geographical maps of China, in the fame manxief give 
England and part of Germany the name Hong'^tchai^ 
or the country of red-haired tnen ? yet the intiaUc- 
;mts are fair, and not pirates. 

The fifli, well known to naturalifts by the name 
of filorus» was kept in ponds at Bubaftus, a ceU^ 
brated town of lower Egypt. We muft not how- 
ever believe that this was the only place where it 
could never be ufed as food ; for the prohibition 
extended to the whole kingdom. Of three differ- 
ent kinds of filurus found in the Nile, not one 
haafcales: and they were probably kept inthofe re- 
fervoirs, of which j£lian fpeaks, inerely for the 
purpofe of feeding the confecrated cats*. The 
Egyptians employed many things to nourifli their 
façred animals, which mud otherwife have been 
ufelefa. The heads of viâims could not be touch^ 
ed by any perfon, and they were declined for the 
crocodiles in the towns where thofe lizards received 
adoration. The entrails of animals ferved for the vul<* 
tores of Ifis, while the heart and liver becaùie the 
Iharc of the fparrow-hawks. The environs of 
Memphis were not, like thofe of Grand Cairo at 

* Hift. Animal, lib. xn.*«Herodotiii andDiodorus Sfculiisboth 
figr«etliat the Egyptiant fed tkeir facred catt with fifh* 

I the 
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^e prefent day, covered with more carcaffes of affes 
and camels than all the birds of prey can confume. 

At Lepidotum, a town fituated on the right 
bank of the Nile, in the diftrift of Thebais, an- 
other fiih was prohibited as food. Although, from 
a paflage in Athenaeus, this muft have J>een a carp^ 
yet concerning the particular kind, hiftory is veiy 
doubtful *. Thofe, who have taken it for the dora- 
do, confecrated among the Greeks to Cytherean 
Venus, the fame with the Nepthys of Egypt, or the 
wife of Typhon, do not confider that the latter fiih 
was too remarkable to be miftaken by the Greeks 
in changing the terms cryfophrys^ ufed among them, 
to Upidotos. The latter expreffion was already em« 
ployed in the Orphies f ; and afterwards by Herodo- 
tus, who believed erroneoully that this red carp was 
rejeded from the popular regimen throughout the 
whole of Egypt. 

In the iiland of Elephantisj the fifh, no longer 
known, called maotisj could not be eaten; but 
the flefh of crocodiles was lawful, although it taftes 
ftrongly of mufk. This lizard was ufed as food 
likewife at Tentyris, Heracleopolis, and the town 
of Apollo, where on certain days every perfon was 

• Cyprinus rufefcftis Nilotscus^ Lînnaei. 

f la the IMhicSf commonly attributed to Orpheus, a (lone is men- 
tloned, the filver color of which refembledthefcalesof the fifhlepi- 
dptos. In fome kinds of carp the fcales are large and ihiuing, bat 
none of the moderns have hitherto afcertained the fpecies of ftone 
alluded to by Pliny. We may fuppob however that it belonged t(^ 
the arfenical pyrites. 

VOL, I. s: obliged 
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obliged to tafte of it, except the priefts, who con- 
fidered this animal as fifh. Thus far the inftitutions. 
of the Jews are conformable to the facerdotal rule. 
Judea always had crocodiles, and has them ftill in a 
lake calldd Muyet-eUTefiifah^ and in a faiall river be- 
tween Carmel and the point of Acre. 

Diodorus Siculus fays, that the regimen of the towns 
and provinces comprehended likewife different kinds 
of leguminous and bulbous plants, which, he affures 
us, were allowed in fome places, and prohibited in 
others. This however is a point very difficult to 
be explained. 

On the eaflern bank of the Pelufian mouth, in 2 
canton never formed into a prefeuure, but depend- 
ant, apparently, on the Sethroite Nome, flood a 
temple where the fea-leek was wor (hipped, and pro- 
bably the kind with red roots *. Any law to pro- 
hibit this vegetable from being ufed as aliment would 
have been needlefs, for it cannot be employed even 
in medicine, without fome precaution. The inhabit- 
ants of Pelufium are faid to have abflained from all 
bulbous plants, and particularly the common onion, 
although it was ufed by the other Egyptians in their 
ordinaiy food. It feems therefore that a particular 

• OrnUbcgalum marinum, feu fclUa radice rubra, Tournefort. 

' Mr. Schmidt, in his Diuertation de Cefts et JÎUiis apud JEgypttos 
cultis, fays that the word Kç9/x/xi;oy, ufed by Lucian in fpeaking of 
the people of Pelufium, really means the fquill. He feems to 
have been ignorant that garlic does not grow in Egypt, but was 
brought thither from other countries, whatever Diofcoridcs may 

; fay to the contrary. 
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part of the facer dotal regimen had been adopted 
there; and this accounts for the manifcft errors 
found in Juvenal, Prudentius, and many ecclefiafti- 
cal writers. 

Every perfon mufl: conceive the difficulty of ex- 
plaining the reafon of fuch a ftrange ufage as that of 
worfhipping the fquill, or fea-onion; and we may 
affirm with certainty, that it has not hitherto been 
attempted by any of the learned. 

Pelufium, as the name indicates, was fituated in a 
very marfhy foil ; and the wind blowing from the 
caft drove thither the vapors of the famous lake 
Sirbon, impregnated with bitumen and fulphur. 
Many of the inhabitants of that town appear to 
have been fubjeft to a particular difeafe, of the 
tympanite kind, which deranged their reafon ; and ")/ 
they ridiculoufly believed themfelves poffefled by 
evil fpirits. Numbers of people, affisded in the 
fame manner, were found near the lake Afphal- 
tis, where the vapors were not lefs fuffocating and 
pernicious than thofe of Sirbon. 

The fmall Egyptian ftatues, to be feen now in 
fome cabinets, were made at Pelufium : they did 
not reprefent gods, as fome have believed, but dae- 
mons, with their whole bodies, and particularly 
their bellies, exceedingly fwelled. For curing this 
diforder, nothing was more efficacious than the 
fquill or fea-onion, properly prepared. Thrafyllus, 
cited by Stobaeus, fays that the Egyptians employed 
Kkewife a fmall black ftone, found on the banks 

K 2 of 
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-\ of the Nile*. This could only have been the 
mofl ferruginous fpecies of the aetite, or eagle- 
flone, of which many pieces are feen above Taran 
to the weft of the Delta. The impalpable pow- 
der of the setite diminilhed likewife the obftruc- 
tions in the breaft, which deranged the minds of 
thofe pretended demoniacs. 

Beggars of both fexes, fuppofed in Italy to be 
priefts and priefteffes of Egypt, employed the name 
of Ifis to threaten thofe who did not give them 
alms, with blindiiefs, or with the dreadful tym- 
pany of Pelufmm ; and this was called in Latin, 
incutere deos inflantes corpora. Thofe miferable 
wretches feen in our days in Europe, who are called 
Bohemians in France, and Zigeuners in Germany, 
\ endeavour likewife to pafs for Egyptians, and 
menace, as is well known, every perfon who re- 
fufe» to give them money for telling fortunes. 
How far the fanatics of Europe have been inti- 
midated by thefe impoftors, who are not Mani- 
chgeans, as Mr. Peyfonnel pretends, is difEcult to 
determine f. Anciently the .lower clafs of people 

at 

* Sermo xcîîi. de Morbîs.— Thrafyllus indeed fays that thîsftonc 
was merely placed under the nofe of the demoniacs to calm their 
fury. The Jews ufed the root of a plant, which was probably the 
fquill, in the fame manner. It is almoft certain, however, that thofe 
drugs could not produce any good efFeél unlefs they were taken 
internally. 

t Hiftorical and Geographical Obfervations on different Nations 
who inhabited the Banka of the Da&ube and the Euxine Sea. — 

It 
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at Rome dreaded theîr imprecations greatly; and 
fome of the raoft fuperftîtîous, to prevent any bad 
effeâs, had recourfe to garlic or fquîlls. 

Thus the caufe of the worihip paid to this plant 
is no longer fo very obfcure, particularly when we 
conlider that it was confined to Pelufium and Ca- 
fium, two places peculiarly aflfeâed by thofe local 
circumftances we have mentioned. The latter 
town was ftill nearer the lake Sirbon than the 
former, and fituated confequently in one of the moft 
unhealthy fpots of the whole country. 

The prefeftures of Egypt, we ihould obferve, 
were fmaller in the time of the Pharaohs thaii 
under the Ptolemies and the Casfars. Many cere- 
monies, apparently belonging to an entire pro- 
vince, had only been eftablifhed in a particular 
town, before the^ Nomes were fubdivided, and 
their number augmented from iixteen to more 
than three-and-fifty. It was therefore never the 
intention of the fovereigns of that country to fow 
difcord among the prefectures, in order to cruQi 
them under the weight of defgotifm. But this 
really was praftifed by the Greeks and Romans, 
who from an execrable policy encouraged con- 
tinual diffenfions, that the provinces might weaken 
each other; as Plutarch gives us, obfcurely 

It was in Bavaria that thofe people called Gy^es caufed the great- 
eft terror among the fuperftîtîous. No pcrfon would venture to 
touch them, and they were allowed to ftcal with impunîty, as 
Aventine tells us in his annals of the year 1439* -Adeo tamen vana 

JUper/litio bomnum mentes invqfity ut eos nefas violarî putent^ atque 

grqffarif furari imponerc pa/Jim^ impune finanU 

K 3 enough, 
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enough, to perceive. Under the Romans, the Om*» 
Ibites fought againft the Tentyrites, on account of 
the fpar row-hawks. During their domination the 
Cynopolitans became^ the enemies of the Oxyryn- 
chites, from difputes about dogs and pikes. While 
they governed, another great revolt was occafion- 
ed, by attempts to transfer the bull Apis from 
the temple of Memphis to that of Alexandria, by 
which the former place mufl have been entirely 
ruined. Perhaps the infurreftion of the Heraclior 
polîtes, w^ho worfhipped the ichneumon, fhould not 
be placed at an earlier period : it was then that the 
labyrinth, the moft magnificejit edifice of the 
kingdom, and famous for the fepulchres of the cro- 
codile, fcarcely efcaped deftrudion. This yras in fa£l 
the motive of thofe who excited the furious mul- 
titude. 

Never, we may be affured, did the like diforders 
take place, while the ancient police of Egypt was 
preferved. Neighbouring towns in Europe have 
fought to maintain the pre-eminence df their pa-r 
tron faints ; but fuch fhameful excefles could not 
have originated under a good form of government, 
Experience has taught us, in every age, that when 
civil laws lofe their force, fuperftition cannot be 
reftrained ; but as long as their vigor is unimpairedjj 
nothing is eafier than to manage fanatics, who are 
pnly dangerous in anarchy. 

Having fpoken of the diet of the priefts, anc^ 
of certain ufages adopted by the towns and pror 
vincci^ it now remains to explain the moft im-. 

po:Qfint 
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portant points of the popular regîmcn. On this 
fubjeû we fhall enter into extenfive details, the 
better to difplay whatever is moft decifive and 
proper to charaâerife an entire nation. 

In ancient days it was cudomary to diftinguifh 
different races of people by names taken from their 
alimentary fyftem, which was regarded as the moft 
remarkable part of their manners. Thus the Car- 
thaginians, who confumed fo many cuckoos, accord- 
ing to the ufage fubfifting ftill on the coaft of Bar- 
bary, were called Pultophagi, by the Greeks. They 
gave the name of Artophagi to the inhabitants of 
Egypt * ; becaufe they lived chiefly on two kinds 
of bread called in their language pctojiris and 
kolejle. The fpecies of grain employed is fti!l 
doubtful, and many conjeftures have been hazard- 
ed by the learned on this matter. However incre- 
dible it may appear, much obfcurity reigns in the 
hiftory of the plants moft generally cultivated by 
the ancients. As the fame appellations no longer 
denote things at all fimilar, conjectures become 
neceffary, and frequent errors unavoidable. 

Herodotus contents himfelf with faying, that, by 
an effeft of the laws, or irom ufage, the Egyp- 
tians never eat wheaten or barley bread ; but they 
employ the grain of Olyra. As this word has fomc 
diftant refemblance to the Greek name for rice. 
Meurs. Shaw and Go^uet have beçn led to thiiik 

• Hecataeus fecms to have been the firft who ufed tiie term 
AfTo^iyo,', to deijote the Egyptians. 

K 4 that 
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that anciently the inhabitants of Egypt lived on the 
produce of that plant *. But it was as little known 
to them as Ihe caflava of Brazil at this day * to 
the peafants of Germany. In far later times, and 
not until the reign of the Caliphs, the firft rice 
wa§ brought from India into lower Egypt, and cul- 
tivated in the neighbourhood of Damiettaf. All 
the Caliphs were not idlers : fome interefted them- 
felves in the arts, in agriculture, and even in bo- 
tany. By their order, trees and plants were tranf- 
planted from Arabia, and the midft of Hindoo- 
ftan, along the banks of the Nile. But they com- 
mitted a great error by introducing the culture 
of rice ; for, amongft many other difadvantages, it 
has been the caufe that many of the higher grounds 
lie wafte. 

We may fuppofe that the ancient Egyptians rna îe 
little ufe of their indigenous wheat, becaufe of its 
inferior quality ; and they did not procure a good 
fpecies until the reign of Ptolemy, fonof Lagus, who 
had grain brought from the ifland Calymaa, which 
is known to have been one of the Sporades. This feed, 
indicated by Theophraftus under the name of 
Alexandrine wheats was cultivated by the Greeks 

• Shaw's Travels ; Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, voL ii« 
—It would be unjuft to require an extenûve knowledge in botany 
from fuch a writer as Count Caylus, whofc ftudies were direded 
entirely to the progrcfs of the arts. We cannot therefore be fur- 
prifed, that in ren^oving the varnifti or coat of afmall Egyptiaq 
ft^tue he fliould have n^iftaken fome fmall pieces of the ftalks of 

inillet for rice-ftraw. 

+ UaffdGuift, ReifenachPalaçftînaund^gypUn. ^ 

' danng 
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during the dynafty of the Lagids ; and from it 
they were enabled to make different preparations 
much celebrated in the commerce of the ancients. 
What is (till fown in Egypt has been continued 
until now, from the grain introduced by the 
firft of the Ptolemies, who loved thofe, whom 
other Idngs too often defpife. Some men, worthy 
of the greateft punifhment, advifed him to impofe 
heavy taxes on his fubjeâs ; but he difcovered the 
greatnefs of his mind by rejeâing their counfels. 

The olyra of Herodotus might have been, as 
Galen believes, a fpecies of fpelt or rye. This 
appears very probable, from the circumftance of 
the Egyptians having ufed fo much fermented dough 
in preparing their bread called kolefte, that it ac» 
quired a four tafte, as we are informed by Athe* 
naeus *. It is neceffary to obferve, at the fame time, 
that the olyra of Linnaeus and other modern bo- 
tanifts, is very different from the plant fo named 
by the ancients. Thefe difcuflions, however thorny, 
are requifite to caft fome light on the manners and 
ufages of a fmgular race of men, who have attraft- 
ed the attention of the philofophers of every age, 
becaufe they cultivated the arts and fciences, 
caufed agriculture to flourifli, and contrived above all 
to terminate favage life in Greece. The latter 
country was happily fituated for diftributing the 
feeds of knowledge, and the firft fparks of celef. 
tial fire, to the reft of Europe. 

» Lib. iîî. cap. C.'^Pollux Onomafticon, lib. vi. 

The 
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The total prohibition of wine made the Egyp- 
tians have recourfe to a factitious liquor much 
fpokeh of in hiftory under the name of zythum. 
They attributed the invention to Ofiris, or, in 
other words, they were ignorant of its real origin. 
This was a kind of beer made with barley, and 
it could be preferved for a length of time without 
injury. Inftead of hops, which were entirely un- 
known in that country, a bitter infufion was made 
with lupines * ; and the fame experiment might 
be advantageous at this day. The Egyptians ufed 
likewife the roots of diflferent aromatic plants, 
for the purpofe, mod probably, of fuiting particular 
taftes; and Strabo obferves that with them the 
manner of brewing varied greatly. The procedure 
we have mentioned was moft general in lower Egypt, 
where the zythum^ like our common beer, was con» 
verted into vinegar, and conveyed by the Greek 
merchants of Alexandria into the different harbours 
of Europe. The Arabs and Copts no longer poffefs 
the method pra£lifed by the ancient inhabitants of 
the country in making this liquor ; and their bouzac^ 
from being prepared without any bitter infufion, be- 
comes four in a few days. 

It is aftonifliing to find Diofcorides maintaining 
that the leprofy, or elephantiafis, was an effed of the 

• Jam Sifer Affirioque ventt qua femlne radixy 
SeSaque prahetur^ madido fociata lupino : 
lit Pdufiaci proritet pocula %ythL 

Columella, de Cuitu Hortorum. 

zythum } 
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%yihum * ; and hîs error appears repeated in different 
forms at this word in many other diftionaries. We 
cannot reafonably fuppofe that the Egyptians would 
have perfifted during fome thoufands of years td ufe a 
poifonous liquor ; and they certainly were better ac- 
quainted with its qualities than a Greek, who wrote 
books on the materia medica in Cilicia. 

According to obfervations, far more exafl: thaû 
thofe of the ancients, it appears that the water of the 
Nile produces puftules on the Ikin, when drank pure^ 
particularly during the floods f , The people of that 
country had therefore one cogent motive to provide 
themfelves with a faditious liquor, divefted by coc- 
tion and leaven of the noxious qualities occafioned 
by natron and fixed alkali. 

This explains naturally the condudk of the Egyp* 
tian priefts, >Vho, holding the Nile in the greateft ve- 
neration, feldom tafted its waters. They were faid 
to have poffeffed a particular pit for their own ufe at 
Memphis ; but this (lory, to all appearance, is alle- 
gorical ; for they moil probably drank zythum like 
the reft of the nation. 

Mr. Haffelquift, while he ftaid at Cairo, invefti- 
gated fome parts of the natural hiftory of Egypt. 
Among other obfervations, he tranfmitted to Stock- 
holm a very minute defcription of the itching pro- 

• Lib. ii. cap.97.— jEtius, and Paulus -^gineta, fpeak of the 
zythum as unwholefome ; but they do not at all agree that it 
occafioned the elephantiafis. 

f Pococke's Defcription of the Eaft. That water produce* 
likewifc ruptures and dyfcntcries, as we find in Granger's Re- 
lation, 

duced 
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duced by the Tvater of the Nile. This without doubt 
is the origin of the elephantiafis, which is irritated 
more or lefs, by negleâing to obferve a proper 
regimen *. 

The prieils were not ignorant of this ; but the 
mod fingular circumftance is, that they kept the h& 
concerning tl^e water of their liver fo fecret'from 
ftrangers, that it was never ^ifcovered by any Greek 
or Roman author. In the many documents we have 
colleâed, not a word is faid on this point. If any of 
the ancients acquired any fuch knowledge, it muft 
have been Plutarch. In a treatife, compofed ex- 
prefsly for the purpofe, he endeavours to inveftigate 
the reafon why thofe who navigated the Nile, refrain- 
ed from drinking any river water, unlefs taken in 
during the night. The fable fpread among the 
Copts or modern Egyptians, relative to a drop of 
dew, which falls from heaven into the Nile, and 
makes it ferment, appears to be an allegorical tradi- 
tion of the priefts. Although preferved until the 
prefent day, and believed by Father Vanfleb, and fo 
many other travellers, it is deftitute of the fmalleft 
foundation!. Without fermenting, the Nile be- 
comes muddy, by a neceffary effeÛ of the inun- 
dation ; and the water then contains fuch quan- 
tities of infefts and fucusy that it cannot be ufed 
unlefs precipitated with almond-pafte or milk. 

• £/i elephas morbus ^ qui propter Jlumtna NsU 

Gignttur JEgypti in mei^o, neque praterea ufyuam. Lucretiu». 
f Nouvelle Relation en forme dc Journal d*un Vopjge fait^n 
iEgypte en 1672 & 1673. 
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From all thefe inquiries it refults, that the inhabit- 
ants of a country like Egypt, rauft have fubmitted 
to a dietetic regimen, in order to preferve themfelves 
from an infinity of menacing evils. Thus, in no 
part of the world were civil inftitutions more direôly 
and intimately conneûed with health. Every perfon 
who obferved the laws rigidly, muft have been in 
fome meafure a phyfician ; and on this account all the 
Egyptians, as Plutarch fays, had the reputation of 
being fkilled in the art of treating diforders *. 

Some ancient writers have infifted that the ele- 
phantiafis attacked neither women nor eunuchs; 
and that it was cured by caftration. But this mode 
mufl; have been mortal to the old men, and the 
young would never have fubmitted to fuch a remedy. 
Yet on fuch fuppafitions, Bartholin has founded his 
opinion, that this diforder proceeded from inconti- 
nence, without perceiving that he took the eflFeâ: for 
the caufef. The extremç lubricity of the lepers is 
only a confequence of their diftemper ; and all thofe 
who have travelled in Egypt, might have convinced 
themfelves, if they pleafed, that the two fexes are 
alike fufceptible of this indifpofition. Neither does 
it fpare the eunuchs, although the common fymp- 
toms are not vifible with them, as muft readily be 
conceived, when it is known that the elephantiafis 
corrupts and inflames the fpermatic juices. The 
pricfts of Egypt had therefore wifely enjoined the 

• In his treatife to prove that animals have the ufe of reafon. 
t De Morbis Biblicls. 

people 
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people to ufe certain laxatives once every month. 
Some modem phyficians have pretended to divine the 
compofition of fuch medicines ; but they were un- 
fortunate in their conjeâures, when believing it to 
be an infufion of the roots of horfe-radifli and 
beet *. They muft furely have been ignorant, that 
the caflia tree is indigenous in Egypt ; and that fenna 
grows without any kind of culture in the Thebais, 
as far as the firft cataraft of the Nile. Thence, at 
this day, it is forwarded into Europe by means of the 
farm eftablifliçd at Cairo, which is in the hands of 
the Jews, like all the other principal branches of 
commerce in the fo well regulated dates of the 
Grand Signior. Little doubt, therefore, now re- 
mains of the nature of the menftrual cathartics ufed 
formerly in Egypt. 

Modern hiftorians have erroneoufly repeated, that 
the Egyptians had an averfion, and even a horror, 
for the fliepherds of their country. In fad, they 
detefled thofe robbers of Arabia only, who are called 
Bedouins, becaufe they wander with their fk)cks, 
and pillage every-where. The Hebrews had the 
fame manners, when they arrived in Egypt; and 
they preferved them, as we find, until their departure. 
Thus the caufe is obvious, why the Egyptians hated 
fuch people ; and we have only to read attentively all 
the laws of Mofes, to perceive that they tended to 
change the Jews into a nation of cultivators, by cor- 
reeling the vices inherent in paftoral life. The fe- 

* Le Clerc's Hiftory of Medicine, lib. i. 

quel 
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quel will difcover more at large, how much 
that manner of living excites to theft and rob- 
bery. 

Thofe people who guarded the fwine, were pro- 
hibited from ever entering the temples : they could 
always be diftinguiflied by their long hair; and, 
forced to marry among themfelves, they formed an 
ifolated and defpicable tribe. In fome relations con- 
cerning Hindooftan, we read of a clafs of men, 
exifting at this day, who are much more detefted 
than the fwine-herds of Egypt. But many circum- 
ftances with regard to their not being permitted to 
appear in public, may be confidered as fabulous. 
No Indian, it is faid, can even fpeak to them without 
becoming impure ; fo that, driven from the reft of 
mankind, they have contrafted in the Ihade of the 
foreft the manners of wild beafts. Perhaps this 
might be the cafe with fome fmall canton under fimi- 
lar circumftances with the Giezi of lower Navarre, 
the Cafofs of Gafcony, and the Cacous of Brittany. 
Infeâed with the leprofy during the crufades, no 
perfon could be connefted with them on their 
return to Europe. Although fome recent obferva- 
tions have led to believe that the leprofy is never 
tranfmitted beyond the fourth generation ; yet it ap- 
pears to have continued much longer with thefe peo- 
ple, who, however, are at length free from that 
diforder *. 

• Abbé Venuti's Diflertation on the Cahets, The Giezi 
feem to have taken their name from the leprous perfon mentioned 
ia the fifth chapter of the fécond book of the Kings of Ifrael. 

As 
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As the Egyptians always reared fwine for the ad^ 
vantage of agriculture, they bad inftituted two grand 
feafts, during which thofe animals were the only vie* 
tims ; and this prevented them from becoming too 
numerous. The people had permiffion at that time 
to eat the flefh, provided they did not touch it after 
the full moon, when the facrifice was .performed 
without the temples, and not by the hands of the 
miniilers. 

Herodotus, as well as Eudoxius, cited by iElian, 
ihould be pardoned for faying that the Egyptians 
nfed fwine for ploughing and harrowing the ground. 
Their error appears lefs enormous, when we fuppof^ 
that thofe voracious animals were introduced into 
the fields immediately after the inundation of the 
Kile, to devour the roots of aquatic plants, the 
fpawn of frogs, and all that the ibis could not de* 
ftroy, in the fliort time between the retreat of the Nile 
and the firft inftant of labor. The plough was then ge- 
nerally ufed^ and we do not find that the Egyptians 
ever fubflituted any thing for this inftrument» 

It is difficult to afcertain whether or not that prac* 
tice was of fuch advantage to agriculture, as people 
imagined in the diftant times, of which we are fpeak» 
ing. In the fequel it was abandoned entirely. Then, 
thofe men, fo much deteited, becaufe they guarded 
animals judged ufeful, but impure, difappeared fo 
completely, that they were never more mentioned. 
It may however be fuppofed, that, taking advantage 
of the confufion during the general revolt againft the 
Perfians, they affociated with others nearly in the 

fame 
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fame fituadon, and formed that celebrated republic 
of robbers, who fortified themfelves in the marfhes 
of the Delta^ nor far from the Heracliatic mouth of 
the Nile, as we katn from Heliodorus ^. Some 
pa&ges in the Idyls of Theocritus have giveii rife 
to the opinion, that Ptolemy Phiiadelphus fucceed- 
ed in diflipating and deflroying totally this confede* 
ration of banditti f . But the truth is, that it fub- 
lifted upwards of four hundred years after the death 
of tlat prince. And in the life of the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, we read that, in his reign, the Rod- 
mans weakened that flate by fowing diftenfions, 
which no republic could ever refift ; and much lefs 
when compofed of robbers- 

Civil laws, religion^ and all that can make im^ 
preffion on the human mind, were employed by the 
Egyptians, to prevent the people from eating the 
fleih of cows, when arrived at the term of fecun- 
dity } and by this an Egyptian i^s as well known 
then^ as a Jew at this day by his ayerfion to pork* 
Some authors have fuppofed, that this regulation 
had no other objeflt than to favor agriculture ; but 
many other motives required an cxaâ police for the 
prefervation of cattle. As tributes of calves Were 
frequently to be paid to the court of the Pharaohs, 
•as well.astothe facerdotal clafs and the military, 
who^ according to immemorial ufage in the Eaft, 
received no pay in money, it became neceffary to 
preferve the flocks j for any fcarcity inuft have occa- 

• iEthiopic. lib. !.. 
f Idyl. XV. and xviu 

Vôi^ I* L iioncd 
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fioned much diforder. We do not perceive in this, 
as feveral learned men have pretended, the fuperfti- 
tîon of the Indians relative to the ghoy; becaufe 
they never eat the flefli of any animal ; and with re*^ 
gard to aliments, the calf is as ufelefs to them as the 
cow. Befides, every one knows, that the three prin*. 
cipal facred animals of Egypt, the mnevis^ the 
apis^ and the onuphis^ were biills^ But this is not the 
cafe in Hindooftan ; and the traveller Kempfer has 
beei> without doubt miftaken, when he fupported 
the contrary. 

It is impoffible to determine exaftly the number of 
animals, prohibited by the popular regimen of the 
Egyptians ; becaufe moft of the monuments on that 
fubje£t have been loft, and they cannot be replaced 
by conjeûures. We know with fome certainty, of 
no more than twenty or thirty kinds, among which, 
are included the birds of prey, both by day and 
night, from the eagle of Thebais, to the owl of 
Sais ; and from the vulture, or capon of Pharaoh, 
to the falcon of Delta *. Then follow the ibis, the 
crane, the curlew, the ftork, and different kinds of 

* The cullom of confecrating all the birds of prey to the 
gods, came originally from the Egyptians. They were diftri- 
buted in the following manner : j^cctpitres Ji/Irlhuti funt autem & 
confecrati varus Dits. Perdîcarîus ^ Oxypteros ApoUints minjfiri 
funt, utferunt, Ofiifraga Cff Harpe facta fimt Minerva. Plum- 
bario Mercurium deleSari aiunU Junoni dedicatur Tanyfipteros ; 
Diana Buteo; Matri Deum Mermnus ; aUi denique aliis Dits* 
jii^ljan, lib. xii. The eagle was facred to the god Ammon of 
Thebais, who is the Jupiter of the Grcckf. The ravens we« 
dedicated to Crus. 

ployer. 
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plover, called în general purljicrs of Egypt. Amùng 
the fmaîl quadruped-, no perfon was permitted to* 
eat the weafel, the cat, or the ichneumon, which is 
neither hermaphrodite^ nor ever «ntefed the bowels 
of any crocodile. Such fables difgrace the judg* 
ment of thofe who relate them, as much as the un* 
derftandinpr of the creilulous men^ by whom they 
are believed. 

With regard to dogs, it is falfe, that after the in- 
vafion of the Perfians, they loft the isfteem of the 
Egyptians, as Plutarch has aflerted. They did liot 
devour, as fome have believed, the bull Jpis, which 
was wounded by Cambyfes ; for the priefts embalmed 
that animal many years after, when it expired in its 
temple. Befides, the veneration of the Perfians for 
dogs, was ftill greater than that of the Egyptians ^ 
as we find not only from the cuftoms of the ParfiSi 
cftablilhed now in India, but likewife by the orders 
given to the ambafladors of Darius NothuSé They 
enjoined the Carthaginians to leave otf eating thofe 
animals, like fo many other cynophagi of Africa ; 
and the fophetim promifed in the name of the fe* 
nate, that the people (hould comply with the requifi- 
tion *. We may conclude, that thiâ fingular affairj^ 
which became the object of negotiation, muft have 
particularly interefted the magi. 

The priefts refrained from all animals fed with fifh 
without exception ; and fome were prohibited even 
among the people, fuch as the otter of the Nile< 

• Juftin. Hlft. lib. xÂx. 

L 2 which 
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which Is twice reprefented on the Paleftrina Mofaic. 
It is known to have been facred in all the provinces/ 
as well as the tadorne^ a fpecies of duck which many 
have confounded with the goofe; and what is fiill 
worfe, the antiquary Spon fuppofes it to be the 
qftrich. The extreme afFeâion of the tadorne for 
its young, fo much fpoken of by the Egyptians, 
feems to have been altogether allegorical ; and fuch 
ftories were invented by the priefts, concerning the 
good and bad qualities of animals, that they might 
exprefs with more facility in hieroglyphics, the vices 
atid virtues of mankind. Although the duck fpe-^ 
cies, in general, is deftruftive to the fpawn and fry 
of fifh ; yet the tadorne makes flill more havoc than 
any other in the lakes and rivers. It received, on 
this account, the name of the flying bq^iver, or ot- 
ter ; and no other reafon was requifite to have it re- 
jefted from the regimen of the priefts. Other par- 
ticular motives had transferred the fame obfervaiice 
to the people ; but this did not extend to the peli- 
can, which, in that country, is a bird of paiTage 
only. 

The Egyptians without doubt, as well as the He- 
brews, had a law to prevent their eating the flefli of 
quadrumaiious animals, although none were produced 
in their country. The two kinds of monkey wor-t 
(hipped at Babylon, near Memphis, at Hermopoh's, 
and in an anonymous town of Thebais, were brought 
from the interior of Ethiopia ; and this proves, that 
a greater correfppndence was kept up between the 
two coimtries, than has been generally believed. It 
2 is 
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18 not known whether the Cebus, or the Cynocepha- 
lus, gave rife to the error of Porphyry, who pre- 
tends, that the Egyptians had a particular temple» 
where they adored a living man. As this was un- 
doubtedly falfe, it follows that one or other of thefô 
monkeys had been taken for a human being, by 
voyagers who were either deceived, or wifhed to 
impofe on the Greeks ; for their curiofity is infa- 
tiable, fays Heliodorus, with regard to whatever 
conceals the Egyptians. Bears were probably coa- 
fidered in the quadrumanous clafs; but it docs 
not appear, that they ever came from Ethiopia, 
where Gefncr fays they are very numerous *• We 
may fuppofe therefore, that thofe only which de- 
fcended at times from Libya into lower Egypt, re- 
ceived funeral honors, moft probably at Papremis f . 
We know of two European towns, where bears and 
ftorks are preferved ; at the Hague, this has its uti- 
lity ; but in Berne, it is only Angular. When any ad- 
vantage can be derived from wild beafts, it is better 
to dflovr them privileges, as the Englifli have prac- 
tifed, particularly in fome of their colonies, with re- 
gard to vultures» Linnaeus mentions the famous law 
of the Egyptians, which pronounced death on who- 
ever killed any of thefe birds i and although fimilar 

• Hlilorîa Animal. 

f Papremis was one of the towns of Typhon, to whom bears 
fcem to have been confecrated. ' The exadt pofition of that place 
is not known ; but it could not have been very dlftant from the 
Nitriatic Nome, or the defert of St. Macaire» the only canton in 
Egypt, where bears lire feen at this day, 

L 3 feverity 
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feverity has been ufed in the French colonies, againft 
thofe who butcher cows, yet it does not appear al- 
together excufable. The Egyptians probably fuf- 
fered much from (he devaftations of mice ; and the 
•vultures are of the utmoft utility in deftroying fuch 
vermin. The quantity of dead carcafles lying every- 
where around Cairo at this day, has rendered them 
lazy ; and the inhabitants of fome parts of Egypt, 
as Profpcr Alpin fays, fow arfenic with their grain, 
which is far from being praûifed with fafeiy. The 
vain idea of preferving what. is called game, has oc- 
cafioned the alnioft total -extermination of birds of 
prey in the greater part of Europe ; and they no 
longer protedi the fields againft mice, fparrows, 
fnaih, and rabbits, thofe plagues of agriculture. 
Birds of prey p^rifli with hunger fooner than feed on 
any kind of plant ; and the ancients aûed wifely in 
confecrating them to their gods, as we have feen by 
the pafTage of -SLiian already Glte4% 

The prielts do not appear to have rejeded from 
the popular regimen, any other fifh than thofe de- 
ftitute of fcales j like the filurus, lamprey, and the 
f ernicious eel of the Nile. This diilinclion occ^- 
fioned many epigrams among the Greeks, who were 
ignorant that feeding on fifh of that def^ription, iu- 
creafed all diforders connefted with the elephaniiafis 
and melancholy ; becauf^ it thickens the blood, and 
diminifiies pcrfpiratiop. This general law, of which 
%ve are fpeaking, jpined to the particular infiitutions 
of the provinces and towns, conftraiued the lov^er 
flafs of people to live almpft enfirely on vegeta- 
bles. 
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bles *. Thofe pretended Egyptians, who, as Herodotus 
fays, lived on fi(h dried by the fun, muft have been the 
Moftarabs, fcattered along the weftern coaft of the 
Red Sea. They were a mixture of Arabs and 
Ethiopians ; and although geographers have fepa* 
rated them from the Troglodytes, yet they might 
well be confounded together, becaufe they were all 
wandering people, who did not acknowledge them- 
felves fubjed to the Pharaohs. The fliore they inhav 
bited is fo barren, that they could not have found any 
other nourifliment than fifh, the value of which ap- 
peared fo very trifling in Egypt, that it was abandoned 
to flaves, or faked for exportatioiu As Father Sicard 
has imagined two lakes called Mœris,* inftead of 
one, we find more difficulty in forming any judg- 
ment relative to the immenfe quantity of fifh it was 
faid to contain ; but if the fame lake is meant, aa 
appears to be the cafe, which was fituated near the 
town of crocodiles, we may be affured, that its 
fifliery does not render a filver talent of duty to the 
Tefterdar, or treafurer of Cairo ; although that was 
faid to have been the produft under the ancient 
kings, according to the teftimony of fome Greeks 
unworthy of any credits They exaggeratçd, in the 
firft place, the fize of the lake, and afterwards the 
quantity of fiih w^s augmented by a neceflary con» 



I fequence. 



• The Egyptians were obliged by law to eat fifîi on one day 
only in the whole year. This was the ninth of the month ThotiL 
Athenaeus may be confulted concerning their manner of fcrving 
lip repaft». 

i> 4 In 
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In no country of the globe has the vegetable 
reign undergone fo many revolutions as m Egypt, 
where new plants continually imported, have caufed 
the ancient to be forgotten ; and to this is joined the 
negligence of the Turks, which it is fufficient only 
to name on fuch occafions. 

The Romans had made one very wife law, pre- 
fenred among the monuments of their jurifprudence, 
which denounced moft ferions punifhments on who- 
ever deftroyed any of the beautiful trees called 
ferfea. They were very ufeful in Egypt, and flou- 
riflied there more than in any other country * ; but 
few indeed are feen at the prefent day. This 
example is fufficient to give an idea of numberlefs 
others, which we fliall pafs over in filence. 

Many details would be neceflary to convey a dif- 
tind knowledge of all the alimentary plants culti- 
vated by the ancient Egyptians fo fuccefbfully, that 
we are aftonifhed at their induftry and love of agri- 
culture. Somte obfervations, however, are almoft in- 
dffpenfable, concerning the different kinds of nym^ 
phea or tcius ; as their hiftory is now perfeftly afcer- 
taioed, after having been for a long period very con- 
^fed, even in the eyes of botanifts. 
. The nymphéa, the root of which produces the 
colocafia, has feeds about the fize of beans, each in 
a feparate cell, locidis mono/permis ; and was never in- 
digenous in lower Egypt. When no longer fown 
there, it dilappeared fo totally, that not a fingle plant 

• ThiB appears in the law de j^crzetls per Mgypium non excidendis 
^'vendendis, 

is 
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is to be found in all the dîftriâ between Cairo, Alex* 
andria, and Tineh, where the banks of the Nile and 
of the canals were fo generally covered, that it was 
called the drefe of Egypt. 

Befides' this fpecies, the Egyptians cultivated ano« 
ther called by the Latins lotometra ; and its grain, 
very fmall, ferved to make a kind of bread, known 
by the name of cace. This has been fo much vaunt- 
ed by Pliny, that fome people might be tempted to 
make a trial of it in Europe ; and, according to every 
appearance, the grain would be found more advanta*- 
geous than the root, as we fhall have occafion to ob- 
ferve again infpeakingof China* 

The lotometra^ after having been greatly improved 
by cuItivation9 has now dlfappeared alfo. Thus the 
Turks and Arabs have no other than the wild fpe- 
cies found in the Nile ; and the root, called corjium 
by the ancients, is eaten commonly at Cairo. 

Among all the monuments of Egypt, what affords 
the moft charaâeriflics of the nymphéa colocafia, 
is an offering made by the priefts to a flatue of 
Ofiris, preferved in the palace Barbarini at Rome* 
On it can be diftinguifhed the leaves, flower, 0lyx, 
capfule, and all the parts of fruâification fo di£> 
tinâly, that no perfon can poflibly be deceived who 
has any knowledge of botany *• 

Some curiofity might be expreffed here, relative 
to the annual experiment made in Egypt with the 
feeds of alimentary plants, as we learn from Pal- 

* This plant differs in nothipg from the nymfbea n^lumbo of 
JjifkoacusT 

ladius. 
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ÛLC canes while green*. The quantity of fagar 
made there is inconfîderabie ; and the bed part is 
fefcrved for the feraglio at Conftantinople, whither 
the Placha of Cairo is obliged to fend it as a tribute. | 

With r^rd to the reed /art of the Nile, and the 
achroes found in the neighbourhood of the lake 
Mœris, they have no refemblance whatever with 
the fugar-cane, fuppofed by fome people to be dif» 
tinginlhable among the plants on the Iliac table f. 

We have now to fpeak of the artificial incubation 
of eggs praftifed anciently by the Egyptians, and 
ftîll in ufe among the Chinefe. Hiftory does not 
Btentxon any other nations where a fimilar procedure 
vas adq>ted ; either becaufe the principles were not 
fufSciently known, or the climate was unfavorable, 
8S is really the cafe in the north of Europe. This 
difficulty could not have been obviated by fending 
Egyptians, as Mr. Maillet propofed, into France, 
to give leffons and correft the imperfeâ: method of 
Mr. Reaumur. An invincible attachment to their 
country appears to have prevented fome peafants of 
the environs of Cairo from making this voyage : but 

• ArntVLHf Voyages in the Levant, vol. î. 

•f As the Iliac table has been made in Italy, the reprefentation 
of vegetables it contains is not probably very exadi. Whether the 
chicory, which thrive» fo well in Egypt, was prefcribed to the pea- 
yîé by law, as Mofes thought proper to order it in certain cafes, 
or that they had naturally a liking to that plant, wç find them ufin^ 
it conflantly. Among the different kinds moil efteemed we dit* 
tingui(h the bippochms^ the condrilla^ and the htvhum erraiicum^ 
—The arum colcas, the melochia, and the melongenai arc new 
plants brought into Egypt by the Kalifs, 

it 
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It Î8 probable that they never could have fucceeded 
in diminifliing the mortality among the cbickess» 
nor in preventing the corruption of a great number 
of eggs expofed to the heat of ovens, lamps, or horfe« 
dung. Thefe men, tranfported under another flcy, 
and finding their ufual praâice difconcerted, would 
have had rccourfe to a thermometer j and when 
they fell into the embarraffraents they wiflied to avoid, 
they would cxcufe thcmfelves by faying that they 
"had not their fcheic. In Egypt the Sheic Arabs 
begin by ftripping themfelves naked ; and ftretching' 
themfelves on the ovens while the heat is firft com- 
municated, they recite for payment a prayer ia that 
attitude ; becaufe the people believe that without their 
aid the chickens could never be brought to maturity* 
It fecms furprifmg that the priefts of Egypt, whofe 
knowledge on a great number of fubjeâs was very* 
e&tenfive, fhould have wanted fagacity in one eflen^ 
tiai point : they had never difcovered the method of 
hatching with ovens ; neither do they appear to have 
fufpefted the poffibility of fuch a pradice, as it is eafy 
to demonftrate. Ariftçtle, the mod ancient author 
who has fpoken of this matter, fays, that in Egypt 
the heat of dung alone was employed *; and Anti- 
gonus, who lived fome centuries afterwards, confirms 
the affertion f . Pliny, who wrote at a ftill later pe- 
riod than either, attefts the fame thing :|: : and finally 

* Hîft. Anlmalium, lib. vu cap. 2. 
t Hi(L Mirab. Colleâaneay cap. 104. 

X Hift. Nat. lib. x. cap, 54.-*Pliny has tranflated verbatim the 
•jspreifioos of Ariftotlc. 

the 
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the emperor Adrîan, who had travelled through the 
whole of Egypt, examining every fmgularity with 
attention, exprefles himfelf in thefe terms, in a 
letter to Servian : " I have nothing elfe to wifh the 
*^ Egyptians, than that they may continue to nourifli 
**themfelves with their chickens, which are hatched in 
*' a manner that I am alhamed to mention*' pudet 
dicere *. 

AU thefe teftifications united, prove that the me- 
thod of ovens was not known in that country until 
the yeat one hundred and thirty-three of our era, 
and perhaps long after j for -when and how it was in- 
troduced has not been difcovered. If the Egyptians 
had employed fuch means, they would not have fail- 
ed to inform the emperor Adrian, who affeôed fo much 
diflike to thé chickens produced by dung. It is not 
intended however to infinuate here that the ex- 
preffions employed by that prince contain the fmalleft 
fliadow of good fenfe. He had then raifed a temple 
on the banks of the Nile to the profane Antinous, 
and this he fliould have been alhamed to mention ; 
for it was ftill more degrading than to worfhip ani- 
mals. 

The priefts, perhaps too much attached to ancient 
obfervations taken from the eggs of the oftrich and 
the crocodile which are hatched in the fand, did not 
attempt further experiments. Yet their method was 
far from being the beft, oiherwifc it would not at 
this day be entirely abandoned in Egypt. 

• Vopjfcus în Saturn, 

A» 
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As the Pharaohs, the great crown officers, and the 
perfons belonging to the facerdotal clafs, in confe- 
quence of their dieteic regimen, nourifhed themfelves 
chiefly with geefe^ it became neceflary to devife means 
of multiplying thofe birds in proportion with the 
number confumed in this manner, as well zs in facri-. 
fice. When the worfliip of Ofiris and Ifis was intro« 
duced at Rome, the Romans were not a little ihock- 
ed that the firft viflims required were the guardians 
of the capitol *• 

On this account, as Diodorus obfervcs, the Egyp- 
tians were induced to pra£tife the artificial incubation 
of the eggs of geefe, with which, in all probability, 
attempts might prove more fuccefsful in Europe than 
thofe made with hen-eggs ; for the latter are fubjeâ to 
many diforders, and the chickens require -to be 
warmed at every inftant. 

Whole villages in Egypt had the name oïChenobo^ 
fcion^ and lived entirely on their flocks of geefe, ac- 
cording to a particular mode fuppofed to be retained 
by the Jews, This is not the only cuflom they 
adopted in a country fo much curfed and regretted by 
them, that no jufl opinion of it can be formed from 
their accounts. The priefts had, no doubt, reafons 
unknown to us for giving the preference to thofe 
birds in their regimen : but whenever appearances 
of any epidemical diforder were difcovered, they, 
z% ^ell as the fovereign, renounced that food, and 

* Nee definju juvant Capitolia^ quo minus anfer 
J)ft jecur VI lances y Inashi fauta, tuas. 

fub- 
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fubAfted entirely on pigeons } as we find by à pâfl^ 
age in Of us ApcJlo *. 

It is very remarkable that pigeons fiiould be 
thought lefs liable to infeâion during a conta-» 
^on than all other livmg creatures ; while we know 
that they are the only domeftic bird affliâed with a 
diforder very like the finall-pox, which renders their 
flefh at that time very difs^eeable and perhaps per- 
tucious. 

No ancient author appears to have made the ûnalU 
eft mention of any fuch diforder; and this leads us 
to conclude^ after many refearches, that hs origin is 
modern.. Varro and Columella, who enter into 
fuch minute details on the manner of rearing 
pigeons t, would not have failed to notice this indif- 
pofition, had they known, like us, how fatal it proves^ 
to thofe birds, when they feed on buck-wheat^ 
which came originally from the fame country with 
the fmall-pox. During the crufades the feed of 

* Purum autem columba animal ejfe tidetur. St quidem turn ae'fis 
£onfiitutto pefliiens efi^ omniaque tarn animata quam tnanimataf eâ op-* 
ihtnturf quoique hoc ijefcuntur animaHf foU ah hae lue mmunes fervan» 
tur* Ide§qtie eo tempore. JEgyf^ofum tegi in ciio Juniendo nlW aîsui 
fréter cobtntbas a^omtur^ idemque ih, quif quod Diis mkitfirenif furi 
cqfttqui permanent Hiéroglyphe Mhé u cap. 56. This ancient 
cuftom of feeding on pigeons is ftill adhered to in Egypt. More 
pigeon-houfes are feen there than in any other country; and 
they are confidered by the Turks as the fureft îi^n^ of wealth. Fof 
more information on this point we refer the reader to De la Broyne^ 
Travels, ehap. 34.— Turtle-doves are likewifc found in Egypt^ 
but anciently the priefts were prohibited from eating theQi. 
't Vsmro dc Re Ruftica, Iib« ia. ;^ColumeIla> lib» vlii. 

llier 
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the fagopyrus was firft brought from Afia to be cuU 
tîvated in Europe. We may be fure that the ancient 
Egyptians, conftrained by the nature of climate and 
the force of laws to guard their health, and examine 
the quality of their aliments more fcrupuloufly than 
any other nation, would never have determined to 
nourifh themfelves with pigeons, if they had per- 
ceived the leaft variolic fymptom. This obfervation 
demonftrates what has already been faid of the no- 
velty of a dilbrder no more fufpefted by Ariftotlej 
Pliny, -3Elian, and Phyle, than by Varro and Colu- 
mella. If the ancient Syrians perfifted in refraining 
from thefe birds, and allowing them to fly in large 
flocks in all their towns, it was entirely from fuper- 
ftition * J becaufe the pigeon was the fymbol of their 
country, and the firft fovereigns of AfTyria conftantly 
carried the figure on their ftandards, as Bochart has 
proved in his Hierozoicorii, 

Nothing is found in all the real monuments of thé 
Egyptians tending to confirm what fo many ancient 
authors, befides Antigonus and Virgil, have attribut- 
ed to them with regard to bees ; and the whole may 
be confidered as a fable invented by the priefts to 
deceive ftrangers. They might indeed have haft- 
ened the prcduftion of young bees, by placing them 
in the ftalls of their facred bulls, when the heat was 
fuflicient for that purpofe. This method, fo long 
la fecret, is now well known, but feldom neceflary to 
be praélifed. 

• TibuUus, Elcg. viii..lib. t. 
YOL. I* • M In 
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In the charming poem of the Georgics, the fe« 
cret of Virgil confifts in fupporiing each train of di- 
daûîc verfes with an epifode ; and the mod remark- 
able of all is certainly that relative to the creation 
of bees. It was not however to imitate a paflage of 
the fourth book of the Odyfley, as fome have be- 
lieved, that he has introduced Proteus; for, ac- 
cording to the Greek traditions, Proteus had been 
king of Egypt, and thus he is fuppofed to be per- 
feâly acquainted with the cuftoms of his country, 
where the artificial hatching of thefe înfefts might 
have been praâîfed from the higheft antiquity. 
But if the fables alluded to, have not originated 
from this circumftance, they muft be afcribeH to the 
manner in which the Egyptians make fwarms of bees 
appear fuddenly, in places where none were feen 
fome time before. They embark the hives on rafts, 
and the bées colleâ: their provifions along the Nile, 
from Thebais to the Delta : during the day, they 
are feen every-where in the fields, and at night they 
return to fleep on the river. 
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SECT. îli. 

ON THE ORDINARY FOOD OF THÈ CHINESE. 

Ik^ENDOZA was the firft tràveîlet who fpoke of 
-^^* the artificial incubation praélifed in China : his 
accounts were publifhed about the year one thoufand . 
five hundred and eighty-five ; and Father Martini, 
contenting himfelf with copying them, has not col- 
leâed any new obfervations *. The relations of 
thefe miffionaries are fo inexafi:, that we need not be 
furprifed if Willoughby, who had no other fource of 
information, has conveyed fuch unfatisfafliory notions 
on this point in his Hiftory of Birds. Mr. Eckerberg, 
in fome details fent from China to the academy of 
Stockholm, in the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and fifty-four, has at length favored us with fome 
certain information f. In the firft place, the Chinefe . 
never employ dung ; neither have they any thing 
fimilar to the ovens feen in fo many places in Egypt. 
Their method confifts in conftrudling fquare chefts 
about a foot high, placed on plates of iron, under 
which they burn green wood, that the fire may be 
violent; while the eggs are carefully ranged on 
a bed of fand, and covered over with mats. Thofe 

* Atlas Sinicus. Kircher, China Illuftrata. 

t This memoir has been tranflated into German with the title 
of Bericht von der Ch'tneftfchen Lanàwtrthfchaft i^nà, we have fol- 
lowed the traaflation. 

M ^ who 
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who have an opportunity of confulting Mendoza, 
will fee how carelefs he has been in his defcription, 
apparently compofed from imagination. 

The eggs of ducks alone are employed by the 
Chinefe for fuch purpofes : and fometimes the fand 
is fo ftrongly heated, that the ducklings appear two 
days before their term. Purchafers find an infalli- 
ble experiment in holding them up by the beak : 
if in this pofition they neither move their feet, nor 
flutter their wings, it is a proof that they are pre- 
mature, and can never live to attain their full fize. 
From this we perceive that too great a degree of 
heat weakens chiefly the nerves and mufcles, which 
have an amazing force in the wings of birds of 
flight, and in the feet of fuch as remain chiefly on 
water. Perhaps indeed viviparous animals may like- 
wife fuffer in the fame manner, by being kept very 
warm during the period of geftation. 

As flocks ofe^ducks, fo prodigioufly numerous iH 
China, are generally reared by people deftitute of 
every . other dwelling than their barks, the heat 
of the, fmall cabins where fuch families live, and 
collect their eggs, indicated raoft probably the pro- 
cedure of the fouthern provinces j for that man- 
ner of incubation is not pracUfed at Pekin. It 
feems therefore to have been altogether an èffeât 
of chance, that the Egyptians and Chinefe refemble 
each other in this, for in all other points refpeâ:- 
ing their manner of living they differ eflentially. 

The Chinefe never had any dietetic regimen 
prefcribed by law, aud confecrated by religion. 

Witfe 
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With them, the flefli of no animal was ever pro- 
hibited, and they are ignorant of all diftinftion re- 
lative to fifh with or without fcales. They feem 
to have neither repugnance nor horror for any 
kind of food: they eat rats, bats, owls, ftorks, 
cats, badgers, dogs*, and cows, which were confider- 
ed as an abomination among the Egyptians. Rice, 
indeed, is the principal food of the common people, 
in the greater part of the provinces. The other 
aliments moft ufed are fruits, herbs, fifli, ducks, 
and, above all, fwine. The latter are different from 
thofe of Europe, and the reft of Afia, if we ex- 
cept the kingdom of Siam, where the Chinefe breed 
has multiplied greatly, and whence it has been 
tranfported into fome iflands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and even to America. Although thefe ani- 
mals are lefs inclined than ours to wallow con- 
ftantly in the mire, their great number would cer- 
tainly înfeâ: the Chinefe towns, where they run about 
in herds, if the cultivators in the neighbourhood did 
not take care to clean the ftreets. As they are fed 
chiefly with fifli in the maritime provinces, their 
flelh becomes frequently oily, and is • fuppofed to 
increafe the diforders of the eyes among the Chinefe. 
Thus a regimen could not have been without good 
effeâs, particularly as both men and women were 
fubjeâ: to a fpecies of contagious leprofy, confidered 
by the laws as one of the caufes fufEcient to diffolve 

* Brandy in his Reifc nach Coma, fays that dogs are chiefly em- 
ployed as food by the Chinefe during the great heat in fummer» 
tccaufc they fancy their flefh to have a cooling quality. 

M ^ Icgi- 
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legitimate matrimony *, This proves that their phyfi^ 
dans have never been capable of curing that indifpo* 
iition } otherwife they would not have confidered ti 
tranfient evil as fuffipient to deftroy what was i|iten4-' 
led to be a perpetual union. 

Nothing is certainly more oppofite to all the infti- 
tutions of the Egyptians than the precept attributed 
fometimes to Fo-hi and at others to Tchuen-hia-^ but 
although probably belonging to neither the one nor the 
other, it is notwithftanding very ancient. It concerns 
the animals which are to be facrjficed during the 
annual feafts ; and which conftitute fix kinds vulgarly 
ttxmtà paO'chL Thefi? are the bull, thehorfe, theflieep, 
the dog, the cock, and finally the hog, Their blood 
ftreams in honor of all the gods, and of that man called 
Confucius, of whom the Jefuit$ have made fuch ^ 
great philofopher ; and to prove it, they affert th^t 
he prophefied the coming of the Meffiah, although a 
worfe proof could not be alleged in fuch matters. 

As the Chinefe never rendered any worfhip tp 
animals, it follows naturally that they could not have 
any idea of the regimen obferved in the prefedtories . 
of Egypt. The religion of thefe two nations being 
fo very different, no refemblance can therefore be 
found in thofe cuftpms immediately derived from re- 
ligious inftitutipns ; and not to admit this would dif« 
cover more of blindnefs than obftinacy. 

No objeâion can be ni^de here, fpimded on tl^e 
fuppofition that the Egyptians fent a colony into 
China, previous to their having adopted the worfhip 

* Salmon's Prefent State of China, vol. u 
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of animais. Mr. de Guignes, who has înfifled fa 
much on that pretended event, aflures us that it took 
place about one thoufand one hundred and twenty- 
two years before our era, when the worfhip of animals 
was in all its force. The epoch of Mr. Mairan, who 
had chofen Sefoilris for the conduftor of thefe emi- 
grants, is not more admiffible ; for Manethoh, the 
hiftorian beft informed in all fuch matters, fays that 
the oxen of Memphis, of Heliopolis, and the buck- 
goats of Mendes, were confecrated long before the 
birth of that monarch *. Yet the introdudion of 
thefe three animals muft have been later than the 
others, becaufe all the religious pradices having been 
tranfmitted from higher to lower Egypt, the ram of 
Thebes, and the ox of Hermunthis, were of courfe 
more ancient than the Mnévis and Apis. 

If any fhould pretend that the Egyptians, fo far 
from introducing their religion among the Chinefe, 
had abandoned it altogether, we have to anfwer, that 
they are not properly informed relative to the genius 
of oriental nations, whofe religion contains many 
ceremonies, which are always preferved more obfti- 
nately than dogmas. In proof of this', we (hall offer 
a few examples, taken from the hiftory of foreign 
nations eftabliftied in China, 

The Kin-Kiao^ or Jews who emigrated thither be- 
fore our era, have pcrfevçred in detçfting the fleflï of 
fwine. They continue to be circumcifed, as well as 
to celebrate the paffover ; and if they do not clip 
money, it is becaufe rhey are prevented by the nature 

* Syncel. Chronograph. 

M 4 0Î 
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of the coin of China, The fame tenacity is obfen^? 
able in the Mahometans, who eftablifhed themfelve^ 
in that empire about the ninth century, and have 
never abandoned one effential point of their per- 
fuafion any more than the Parfis or Guebres. The 
latter, we are told by fome authors, look refuge 
there in the year five hundred j but this appears to 
have happened at the period when Perfia was fub- 
dued by the Mahometans. Then we may fuppofe 
thefe unfortunate people went to feek a new country, 
carrying with them the books of the great and fmall 
Chariot J which were afterwards tranflated into the 
Chinefe language. The Tartars, who formed their 
principal eftablifhments in China under the dynafty 
of the Moguls, follow ftill the religion of the grand 
Lama ; and with regard to the Indians who intro- 
duced the worfhip of Fo among the Chinefe, every 
perfon kno\vs that their doftrine, fo far from being 
degenerated, ha$ fubjugated the mind of almoft the 
whole nation. 

Thus the Egyptians, who are ridiculoufly faid to 
have pofifhed China, would be the only people inca- 
pable of difleminating or preferving their religious 
inftitutions. But we fee more and more the great 
difference between puerile fyftems hazarded on de-r 
ceitful appearances, and a long train of refearches 
where things can no longer produce illufion. 

The vine is found in many provinces of China \ 
but all attempts to make it produce a good wine 
have hitherto been ineffedual, although the Jefuits 
peglefted nothing conducive to that effed:^ in their 

garden? 
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gardens at Pekîn. What is called Mandarine wine * 
ÎS fo difagreeable, that the emperors of the prefent 
jdynafty gave permifSon to import Spanifli wine, on 
which the merchants gained at firft cent, per cent., 
and afterwards were lofers. In one thoufand feven 
Jiundred and fifty-four, it happened that fherry could 
be bought cheaper at Canton than in the town of 
jCadiz ; becaufe more had been brought there thaii 
fufEced for the market. The example of the fo- 
yereign, defccnded from a foreign family, did in- 
fluence the inclinations of the people, who preferred 
what is called Jkiet faoa^ and vulgarly fampfu. 
This has no refemblance to the %ythum ; for it is not 
brewed, but diftilled badly from ricej and what 
fome travellers drank at Canton had the tafte of the 
worft fpecîes of European whifky. The Chinefe 
drink it warm, like all their other liquors; and in this 
they are different from all the reft of mankind. 

The quality of the water, generally fpeaking, 
throughout the whole extent of the empire, is not the 
beft ; becaufe in fome places it has a brackifh tafte, 
and in others appearsto be impregnated with the felenir 
tic principle, proceeding perhaps from that vein of 
flate intermixed with foffil coal, extending, as is faid, 
from one extremity of China to the other. The 
yellow mud of Hoang-cho is ferruginous, as well as 

* We do not exaéUy know whether this wine be really prefled 
from the grape or fome other fruit. It muft not however be con- 
founded, with the taraffumj which is a fpirituous liquor ufed by the 
Tartars at Pekin— The Chinefe ufe different oils, extraiEled from 
olives, rape-feed, fefame, palma Chrifti, tong'yeouj and tcha-yeou* 
The three ]»&. are not employed as aliments. 

the 
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the red Color of the river Tan. The Me-kiang 
contains vitriolic particles : the waters of Hiao have 
a bituminous fmell ; and thofe of Cung-yang are fapo- 
naceouSjfrom iheir alkali. Befides,as Father Le Comte 
obferves in his Memoirs on China^ the greater part 
of the rivers, particularly in time of rain, are nothing 
more than immenfe torrents of* mud; becaufe in 
their defcent from a very high country, they fweep 
away a quantity of foil. With regard to the rivers 
of the province of Pe4cbeH^ Martini pretends that 
they contain fo much nitre, that ice forms on them 
fooner, and diflblves later, than fhould be fuppofed, 
confidering the latitude of the country. Linnaeus 
aflures us, that the weather, there, is more rigorous 
than in Sweden, where he has raifed plants incapable 
of fupporting the climate of Pekin, although more 
fouthern by near twenty degrees. It has indeed 
been faid that the north wind, blowing direSly from 
the fnows of Siberia and Tartary, augments neceffa- 
rily the degree of cold in the capital of China. But 
on examining attentively it will be found, that the 
uncultivated ftate of the interior of the province of 
Pe-icheli contributes greatly to this phenomenon. 
Some juft ides^s may be formed by reading the de- 
fcription of a vaft wildernefs, where the emperor C^i«- 
hi hunted in one thoufand feven hundred and twenty- 
one, with the Ruffian ambaffador. This diftria: is 
eight or nine miles from Pekin ; and nothing can 
be reprefented more completely favage : We were aU 
ready Jix hours on horfeback^ fays Mr. Bell of Anter- 
jtfiony, andaltbgu^h w^ bad ridden fifteen Engligh miles ^ 
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Kçe cpuld not fee the end oftheforefl. We then turned 
towards the fouth^ and arrived in a marjhy country^ 
covered with very high reeds j where we Jiarted 4 
mïïAer of wild boars'^. 

Inflcad of making us remark fuch cantons as this, 
which muft influence greatly the temperature of the 
^ir, the Jefuits have preferred maintaining that the 
quantity of nitre augmented continually, when ad- 
vancing from Pekin towards Tartary. But as wc 
do not find thjit any chemical analyfis was made of 
that pretended fait, their aflertions concerning it de- 
ferve little attention. We are likewife well informed 
with regard to Canton, that all the water drank there 
is taken from the river ; and as the tide flows many 
milçs higher, we may eafily conceive that, in fix 
hours, the muddy water cannot become perfeCUy 
clarified. Tq whatever caufe the nature of the waters 
in China may be attributed, it is certainly proved by 
cxperier^ce, that they are rendered more falutary by 
boiling, and the addition of fome aftringent leaves, 
fuch as thofe of the plum-treei or tea-tree f- This dif- 
covery, made^ as fpme hiftorians prete^d, about eleven 
hundred years ago, occafioned a confiderable diminu- 
tion of the ufe oïfampfu^ or rice beer. The latter how- 
ever had been taken warm long before the difcovery 
of tea, even admitting that it was ^rft known under 
the dynafl:y of Tangy which is not credible. With- 
out repeating what has been written by fo manyphyfi- 

* Journey from Peterlburg to Pekin. 

^ O^eck^ Reife nach Oftindien und Chxna^ 

cians 
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dans down to the prefent day on the dreadful difor- 
ders, faid to be occafioned by the ufe of warm drinks, 
we fhall only cite Mr. Tronchin, who fpeaks in the 
name of the whole. ^* To the maladies of the 
ancients," fays he, " others are now added of which 
they had no knowledge : they proceed chiefly from 
the nerves, and form more than half the diforders 
of the richer clafs of people. The fedentary life of 
the women has made warm drink an amufement : 
ît Gofts little, and is procured without much trouble; 
but they fuffer more from it than the men. When 
relaxed in this manner, they are ftldom fruitful : and 
if they do breed, it is to little purpofe ; for mifcar- 
riages are more frequent, and the infants, who 
efcape fuch difafters, remain always feeble. Thus 
the weaknefs of the human race is perpetuated, ner- 
vous diforders become hereditary, and propagation 
ÎS diminilhed.'* 

From this mode of reafoning, it would refult that 
the nervous fyftem of the Chinefe muft be fo much 
deranged, that the males want force to engender, 
and the females to conceive. Yet the women of 
that country, who drink nothing but tea, and pafs 
the whole of their lives in retirement, are very fruit* 
fui ; and they think themfelves indebted to the ufe of 
warm drink for that flexibility of all the parts of the 
l)ody, which renders child-bearing fo eafy. But, what- 
ever fpme travellers have affirmed, they are far from 
difpenfing with all affiftance in labour, like the an- 
cient inhabitants of Peru, where, previous to the ar- 
rival 
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rival of the Spaniards, fays Garcilaflb, no midwife 
was ever feen. 

It muftnot be believed, that the effefl: of the fame 
caufe can vary through the influence of climate ; for 
we know well that population has not diminiflied in 
Holland and England iince the year one thoufand fix 
hundred and fixty ; although two hundred million 
pound-weight of tea has been ufed there during that 
period. Thus we cannot eafîly perfuade ourfelves 
that warm drinks tend altogether to diminifh fecun- 
dity ; however their adion on the vifcera and blood 
may appear real. But if any people in the world 
were affeded in this manner, the Chinefe furely mufl: 
have exceeded all others } and yet the evil with them 
is nothing comparable to the exaggerations of Mr. 
Tronchin* In a poem on the virtues of tea, com^ 
pofed by Kien-Long, the reigning emperor, we find 
that the Chinefe are far from fufpeding that it affeâs 
the conftitution, in parts fo eflential as the nerves ; 
or that it contributes to their extraordinary pufilla- 
nimity. So great is this cowardice, that while the 
Mandhuis Tartars are fighting for them in the north, 
they are in danger of allowing themfelves to be fub- 
jugated in the fouth by the Peguans. Some ex- 
amples of heroifin, found in their hiflory, mufl hav^ 
been the effets of ofium^ the importation of which 
is now prohibited throughout the whole empire j for 
many caufes, purely moral, prevent them from be- 
coming dîfcîplîned or acquiring military knovledge. 
It mufl; be confeffed befides, that for fo poo a peo- 
pie no cheaper drink could be provided thantea, to 
^ raelio- 
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ameliorate the muddy water at Canton, where tlife 
commerce of that leaf has occafioned a confiderable 
increafe of population, fince the year one thoufand 
five hundred. It is very wrong to form a judgmeift 
of the whole empire from that town ; for the mer- 
chants have deferted feveral places, and particularly 
Emouiy to eftablifli themfelves in Canton*, where 
the European fliips bring annually very confiderable 
fums. Hitherto the obfervation has been invariable, 
that people who have once adopted the ufe of warm 
drinks, never renounce them, unlefs when force is 
employed, as we find tq have been the cafe in fome 
fmall German fiâtes ; becaufe the exportation of 
fpecie created great alarms. But even violence 
would prove ineffeftual in Turkey, where fuch beve- 
rage met at firft with many uncommon obftacles both 
from government and religion. Neither could any 
thing now induce the Arabs and Egyptians to aban- 
don it, any more than numerous nations of Afia and 
•Africa, whofe manners in every refpeft have been 
immutable. The chief charm of fuch liquors con- 
fifts lefs in tleir nature, than the little expence they 
require, and the kind of lazinefs they encourage. 

What feens to be juftly remarked is, that tea ren- 
ders the Chinefe women pale j thus the mode of co- 
louring the cheeks, and painting with the earth nieu-^ 
theu^ has been carried by them to fuch excefs, that 

* Loayer fays that Emùui was rendered defert by the robberies 
of the randarlnes, whofe crimes were not greater there than in 
Canton. Thofe two towns (hould have been demoliftied, according^ 
to the pDJea of the Tartars» 

it 
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h dîfcovers the defers intended to be concealed. 
The drugs they employ muft be ftill more pernicious 
than carmine, or the lacker of carthamus, which 
crack the epidermis ; becaufe they are rendered vivid 
by very ftrong acids. In Salmon's CoUeûîon, it is 
faid, that towards the age of thirty, or thirty-five 
years, the complexion of the Chinefe women is en- 
tirely deftroyed by the violence of paints. 

Confidering the fobriety of the people of China in 
general, and that their chief drink is warm water, 
we could fcarcely fufpefl: them of being immerfed in 
the groffeft debaucheries. Mr. Torren is aftonifhed 
that the Jefuits, in their relations, have been totally 
filent on this depravity * ; but Father Parrenin did 
mention the faft, and endeavoured to perfuade Mr. 
Mairan, that the excefles of that nation were in- 
ferior to thofe committed in other parts of Afia. In 
this he conformed himfelf to the general maxims of 
the miffionaries of his order, who have conftantly 
endeavoured to lead Europe into error, by giving a 
too favorable defcription of the Chinefe. The Je- 
fuits would have fpoken very differently, if the em- 
peror Can-hij inftead of favoring them at his court, 
had expelled them from Pekin j for when driven from 
Ethiopia, they had nothing more at heart, than to 
reprefent the fovereign of that empire as a wretched 
negro, without either fhirt or flioes f . Such lying 
accounts, dilated by hatred or paflion, have thrown 

* Relfe nach Surate und China. 

t This print is prefixed to the Hl/lory of Ethiopia^ by the Jefult 
TeUez. 

more 
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more difficulties than can be believed in my way 
during thefe inveftigations. AU travellers atteft 
that the Parfis of India live irreproachably, in com- 
parifon with the Chinefe, although in a climate fully 
as ardent as that of Canton. This difference can be 
accounted for no otherwife, than by fuppofing that 
the principles of morality are purer there than in 
China, where manners are more regulated than mo- 
rals : and the force of inftitutions, cxhaufted on trifles, 
is infufEcient to efFeâ: any thing of confequence. 
When vain opinions, ceremonies, and rites, are con- 
founded with the more effential duties of man, his 
remorfe, and the confcience which produces it, be- 
come feeble. 

The continual ufe oi jaem-faem has been fuppofed 
to influence the bodily temperament of the Chinefe. 
But, in faft, that root is far from pofTeffing all the 
virtues attributed to it, 'even as an aphrodifiac ; al- 
though placed by Mr. Kcenig in the firll rank, ac- 
cording to a Angular procedure generally adopted, 
as he pretends, in the feraglio of Conftantinople f . 
It was owing entirely to quackery that the jaem-faem 
fold in Europe for fome time at an exceifive price. 
But fortunately we are now perfedly undeceived 
refpeding that plant j and inflead of getting it any 
longer from China, an American fpecies is fmuggled 
thither. The Mandhuis Tartars have prevented as 
much as poffible the importation, declaring, that 
the jaem-faem of the New World is good for no- 
thing. As they have the exclufiye privilege of col- 

• Regnum Vcgetab, In roee Gin Sm. 
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leâdng that article^ they appear to be much better 
acquainted wîth their interefts, than the Chinefe 
with thé nature of ittedicine. The moft whiirifical 
prejudices are a>o deeply impreffed on their minds 
ever to be efiaced j and they have been foolilh enough 
to petfift, during Inany centuries, in feeking fome li«* 
gtior Capable o£ infuring immortality. Perhaps they 
ftill hope to fucceed^ although fome of their em* 
perors have periflied by fuch experiments j and pro* 
bably the greater part of thofe who imitated them 
fliared the fame fate. We niay hereafter have occa-^ 
fion to fpeak more at large on compofitions of diîs 
kind} but, here it is fufficient to obferve, that, ac- 
cording to all appearances, the jaem-faem was the 
chief ingredient. Men who fancied ihemfehres 
phyficians, have even gone fo far in Europe^ as td 
furpafs all the childifh exaggerations of the Chinefe 
tefpefting this plant; and Deckers wrote a treatife in 
praife of its virtues with as much enthufiafm, as 
Bontekae recommended the life of tea* All its 
qualities, however, extend no further than to fortify 
the ftomachs of thofe w9io feed on fifli or rice* The 
latter is fo palatable to the Chinefe, that necefEty 
alone forces them to cultivate wheat and millet in the 
northern provinces, where, on a foil too elevated 
to be laid under water, they have introduced a fpe- 
cies of dry rice little different in faO^from barley. 

It is not precifely known, whence the Chinefe have 
received the feeds of feveral plants apparently exotic* 
Tobacco is cultivated among them in fields of ama^- 

vot. I. N ing 
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ing extent ; and feme travellers have infifted tittt 
this was the cafe previpw to the difcovery of Ame< 
rica by the Spaniards ; Imt even admitting the iaâ| 
no inference can be dfawn, that any commiimcatton 
between the New World and Afia exifttd loa^ be^ 
fore the birth of Chriftopher Columbus* In my 
miofopbical Difertaiions on the Americans y the cuftom 
of fwallowing the fmoke of certain harfh herbs, is 
poved to have been common to the lavage nations 
of both continents. Through the commerce of the 
Italians, Arabs, Armenians, and even by means of 
the firft Portuguefe, many vegetable produâions 
were tranfplanted among the Chinefe, who exceed 
all other nations of the earth in their paffion for 
keeping plants and ihrubs in ppts. . All their aparté 
ments are ornamented in this manner; andthepeo* 
pie who dwell during their whole live$ on water, have 
them conflantly in their boats. In Europe, wher# 
certain flowers only arl^ cultivated, little fcope is af« 
forded fgr important difcoveries } but the Chinefe, 
attached as if from inftinft to every fpecies of herb 
and (hrub) have acquired a knowledge of certain 
properties which could not otberwife be fufpeûed^ 
llius the fagittary has been abundantly planted in 
the wetted parts of their fields ; and it» root ia anes^ 
cellent nutritive *• Some have fiyi^pofed that this ve* 
getable might be advantageous in the marlhes of our 
own continent : but however eaQly fuch e:q>erimeiit» 
may be made, they do not promÛb; to be very fnCi» 

« SagU/ana, major radia itêhrofif Skitj/ihi Sa<C(ji-& JUUu 
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cefefel. No txûlîtj etn be derived frorii the nyftiphea^ 
Which aboands in all flagnate waters, unlefs perhaps 
by employing the feed. Even admitting that the 
toot could be increafed in fîze, as is the catfe in 
Bohemia and Itafy, the marfliy nature of the foil 
muft be fuppbfed to render it unwholcfomej aU 
though this does not happen in warm countries* The 
fpecies of nymphéa found in Europe is negleded by 
the Chinefe, who confine their care to what produces 
the bean and the colocafia, and they find the fame 
îûcohvenidiïccs attending it /3#hich were anciently 
experienced in Egypt. It is at times filacious, and of 
ai nature termed atànèofus by Pliny, but defined by 
Martial in a manner fat more poetic ♦. This plant, 
csdted in China lew-gao^ or Hen-boa in another dialed, 
profpefs alike in the lakes, the ditches, and the marfhes 
where the water is fcven or eight feet deep. We 
have thelreibre to regret that it cannot be tranfplant* 
ed into our cold countries* The ancient inhabitants 
of Eutdipe, and particularly thb Greeks and Romans,, 
made continual attempts to raife the grain brought 
from Egypt. Although Pliny pretends that they 
proved fuècefsFul in Italy, we have reafon to doubt his 
information; for Athenaeum, who wrote long after* 
Wards, aflures us that this plant never appeared in 
Europe, except at one plate in Epirus, where it re- 
fifted the climate during two years. 

* NiRacUé tiMu êlûsi lofU^qae fequacesf 
bofroka cum mrfujUa mantêque trahts^ 
Martial fpeàkt of the word kind of colocafia. 

N t As 
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As thç principal obfervations relative to agrictiltiiftf ^ 
and rural economy among the CMnefe ^ have been coW 
lefted in the fouthern provinces, fome authors fup- 
pofe that they followed two maxims, which are fuffi- 
ciently remarkable to merit examination. It is be^ 
lieved, in the firft place, that they employ few bcafts 
to perform any labor praticable by man j that they 
do not ufe any machines to facilitate great operations j 
that they pound their tice rather than ereâ milk ; 
and finally, that they prefer flaves to horfes for draw** 
ing their boats* Another maxim afcribed to them 
iS, never to keep many large cattle, but to multiply 
as much as poffible animals of the fecondary, or of 
the fmalleft kind, and particularly poultry. 

» In fome of the fouthern provinces, things are in- 
deed on that footing; but many large cattle are 
found on advancing towards the north of the empire 9 
stnd mules, affes, and horfes, abound as much at Pekin, 
as they are rare at Canton. Thus, what has been 
taken for a very general rule, proceeds from nothing 
more than the wants and refources of the different 
climates. 

' If the people did not continually crowd to the neigh-- 
b'outhood of the towns, the mod tedious and heavy 
Work might be facilitated by machines. But to 
eftablifh them now, would be dangerous, or rather 
impraûlcâble. There, as in other defpotic govern- 
mentSj it appears that fecurity diminiflies as the dif- 
tance from the towns augments ; and owing to this^ 
too many inhabitants are attraâed thither. On fee- 
ing the population of Conftàntînople, Aleppo, and 

CsurOy 
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Cairo, no perfon could believe that the dominions of 
the Grand-Signior are in a ftate of wretchednefs not 
to be defcribed. Yet, in much lefs unhappy times, 
the introduftion of the printing-prefs occafioned fuch 
a revolt at Conftantinople, that it became neceflary 
to renounce the projea. The Turkifii and Arabian 
copiers are nearly in the fame fituation with the peo- 
ple in China who pound rice, pack up tea, and draw 
boats: they gain fo little, that they can hardly fup, 
when they have paid for their dinner. With regard 
to the advantage or danger of fubftituting mechanifm 
for animal labor, the queftion feems now to be per- 
fe^ly decided. 

In a free and well-governed country all machines 
deferve encouragement : where tyranny reigns, they 
are pernicious j becaufe fome refource muft be pre- 
fervcd in great cities agaînft extreme poverty, which 
is conftantly reproduced by defpotlfm. In that ftate 
of things, when the perfori who is called the prince, and 
thofe who are termed governors, can do all, and the 
law nothing, it is natural for the fubjefts to approach as 
much as poffible the refidence of their fovereign, where 
they hope at once to profit from his proteftion and his 
luxury. This is the reafon why the population of 
the capital -towns of the Afiatic ftates has aftoniflied 
all travellers, who were fliort-fighted, and deftitute of 
penetration. 

It is proper here to remind the reader of what has 
been faid in the preceding Seftion, on the caufes 
contributing, in a more particular manner, to render 
the Chinefe empire fo irregularly inhabited. Defcrts 

N 3 are 
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able ; and on the burning ihores of Afia and Africa, 
Tet, as the Chinefe have few days of lent, except thofe 
indicated by the mandarines In the provinces, an 
equal quantity of fifli is expofed for fale in their mar-, 
jket during the whole year ; and fome travellers have 
therefore entertained an extravagant idea of the total 
confumption. Thus we find the Mandhuis Tartars 
were perfectly convinced that China muft have fufFered 
Jefe from famine, if the people had renounced fifhing 
and dwelling in barks on the water, to cultivate the 
interior country. 

Having now fpol^en concerning the population of 
Egypt and China, and the manner of living there, 
we propofe to difcufs, in the fécond part of this work, 
thefe objeâs which have a more immediate con- 
piexion with the .{irts. 






SECOND PART, 



SECT. IV. 

STATE OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE AMONG TEK 

EGYPTIANS, CHINESE, AND ORIENTALS IN 

GENERAL. 

TTTHEN two nations are fuppofed to ha«. a 
^ ^ common origin, it is neceflary to examine 
in what degree they cultivated the fine arts. But 
this inquiry, confined, in appearance, to a fimple 
comparifon of fome known monuments, extends to 
fo many objeâs,that, to develope the fubjeâ, itisab- 
folutely necefiary to be informed of the caufes which 
prevented the inhabitants of the Eaft from ever mak* 
ing any confiderable progrefs in painting and fculp* 
ture. 

It is proper to obferve, in the firfl: place, that the 
analogy between the manner of fpeaking and of 
painting in the Eaftj is much greater than has beea 
believed ; as will appear from the following remarks^ 
No fooner were painters fcen in the Greek towns 
of Europe and Afia, than the great difference» ap- 
parent in their works, gave rife to the Helladic and 
Afiatic manner*. When orators appealed there, 
the diilimilarity of their compofitions made eloquence 
Ukewife be divided into the Afiatic and Attic f« Thus 

* Pliny, lib. xxxv.*cap. lo- 

f Quintil. Inilitut. Orator, lib* xiL 

the 
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the fame caufe muft have rendered a diflindion ne- 
ceflary in the arts of Ipeaking and of painting. 

We muft now begin by examining the origin of 
what is called the Oriental ityki which is no lefs re- 
markable in pidures, than in verfe and profe. The 
moderns imagine it to be an eflfeCk of fervitude, which, 
perverting the imagination of man, and degrading his 
mind, infpires flaves with overftrained expreffions, 
and diâates bombaftic phrafes to mafteis. This 
opinion is fo diftant from truâi, that it does not de- 
ferve to be refuted } for the inconfiftendes allud- 
ed to, were but too obvious in the productions of the 
orators of the free towns of Afia. Santra in his time 
ptopofed a more ingenious but equally chimerical 
fyftem ; and no other fentiment can be adopted than 
that of Quintilian, who faw perfeftly well that the 
fonrce of the Oriental flyle exifted in the organs and 
iqfHnâ of the fpeakers and of the hearers : dUenftm 
et audientium natura» To this chief caufe might be 
added many others, proceeding from cuftoms, religion, 
and the form of arbitrary government; and we fhall 
be led to explain in what manner the monfter Defpot« 
ifm affeâs trades as well as arts* 

The pbilofophers of this century are faid to extend 
the mfluence of climate too far with regard to pro- 
^uâions of genius : but the ancients^went flill further; 
for they fûppoféd an amaiang" difference between the 
air of Bceotia and of Attica, although thefe two fmall 
countries were adjacent. The greater part of the 
ftatues found» at Thebes were indeed executed, as 
Faufanias infonns us, by foreign a^rtifts } but he does 

not 
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lot mendjn a Vw exifti^g tj^e^by wl^ich fdix^t^^ 
as weU as fculptor?, who dji4 |iQ$ lB?iÇ€!lj VCje liablp tp 
a fiae ^ ; ajid th^e difcour^gement it pcc^oned amo^ 
artifts, m^ have op/sr^tj&d iti]ji mpne ^an cUxtv^p. 
S^ch ap mftitution wa« e^prçJi^.Qppofite to fht natif r« 
Qf things} for foun,d poljicy rctqwred that good w^^a 
inefi ibould be riewaîded^ îj9fte^4 ^f punifl^ng huTh 
gjers, »rho j^lrpady fufered fufficifiitly froip, thcjr bud 
prodiguions} ?ad t^s examplç p;oy^$ 4«c^rly th^ 
pJ^yfic^J »ftd i)[>pral ir^fe^ feoiald not bç totally fepa^ 
vated. If Çhffijgfe children y^çf^ educated ^t H.oine^ 
^d ii^ftruâied In the prii^çiplç^ of ^rai^iRgi they 

w^ht )t)e ç^^h\ç of prpfl»pi»g f^mmp ¥» nf^l^ 

çiflouç th^ thofp of th? p«Jgo4» of ^nigui^^ ^m: ftUI 
foffie tracer would rmm of the ^^latic t^/lff TTl^^s, i» 
reading Swçcjij Lmcap^ )VIarti^l, ?iid FJpru?, it }p very 
eafy to perçoive in a» inftant fhftt tji,ey were qi}^ïh 
h]\Y Spaniards, vbq, more th^n all ofljcr nation? if 
thp WQfId, have conftantly approached the Qfl^nt^\ 
ftyle, which has likewife its (hades and varieties^ 
When ihp kaliphs cauffsd l^be fci^nces to âpupih, 
the A^abs wrote in a ftyle qiuch lefs drained than ^f 
pr^ffsnt ; but even then i( w^s far ffom heipg natural^i 
The number of things to be fpoken of here, will nqf 
permit us to treat of each Afiatic nation in particular; 
for it is neceflary fometimes to aegl^a detail^» and con« 
fine ourfel ves to effentials only, that a chapter may con*, 
tain what might otherwife require a whole book. The 
lofs of the greater part of the hiftory of the 9Xt% u| 

f JSiif§» I^ifi» Biw& lib. ÎV. 
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Egypt, ÎS a cîrcumftànce truly lamentable. All the 
wrecks now remaining form only a mutilated body ; 
but they excite our admiration, and prove, better, 
than all reafonings, the antiquity of our globe. 

Pliny has fallen into an unpardonable contra- 
diftion, when he maintains that the art of writing 
had been known from all eternity, and denies at the 
fame time that the Egyptians praftifed painting du- 
ring fix thoufand years. Plato finds no difficulty in 
believing it to have been known to them for ten thou- 
fand years *. We muft indeed allow tliat he was à bad 
chronologift ; and the Greeks have accufed him, with 
reafon, of betraying his ignorance of dates, even in 
the hiftory of his own country. Every reafonable 
perfon will allow, that it is not neceflary here to dif- 
pute on a day or a month, as if the epochs of the 
firft inftitution of the Olympiads, and the taking of 
Troy, were to be determined. The introdu6Uon of 
the arts is no momentary event, but a train of various 
circumftances depending on each other, through 
a feries of centuries. The firft colony that defcended 
from Ethiopia into the Thebais, poffefled a kind of 
hieroglyphical writing. Thus, before Egypt was even 
inhabited, the art of drawing had made fome progrefs 

* De Legibua, dialog. iL-^Flato has taken great pains to in- 
form us that the ten thoufand ^ears he mentions here' are not to 
be çonfidered as a vague expreflion for any great length of time ; 
but that he means them to indicate a period with precifion. Some 
have believed that this paflage is contradided by another in his 
Tinunu» If the matter were of fuflicient confequence^we could 
prove that Plate is uniformly of the fame opinion* 

among 
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Uknong the Ethiopians ; but the annals of their gym- 
nofophifls, orpriefts, are long fince totally deftroyed, 
aiid never did any lofs deferye more to be regret- 
ted. 

We fee therefore the ridicule of attempting^ in 
Aich darknefs, and at fo great a diftance, to fix the 
precife period when painting was introduced among 
the Egyptians. They pretend that their king TboU 
firibrh amufed himfelf with this art, or at leaft with 
delineating hieroglyphics, at a time when Greece^ 
and the refr of Europe, were covered with forefts, in 
the (hade of which fome favages lived on acorns. 
: When Plato, in his Dialogues, makes an anonymous 
interlocutor alTert, that ten thoufand years had elapfed 
fince fome pidures then feen in Egypt were painted^ 
we fhould obferve, that colors, applied in all their 
natural purity on the partitions of the Tbeban grot« 
toes, might reallybe capable of fupporting fo long 
a period. The fewer mixtures are admitted in co« 
lors termed native, and appertaining neither to the 
vegetable nor animal reign, the lefs they are fubjeâ to 
change, where the rays of the fun do not penetrate. 
This was the cafe in the excavations we have cited, 
where many tints could be diftinguifhed of a beauti- 
ful red, and a particular blue, very different from 
that of Alexandria. . It fhould likewife be obferved, 
that almoft no earthquakes took place in Thebais, and 
as rain feldom falls there, the moft ancient apartments 
cut in the rock are at this day perfeâly dry v^dthout 
any appearance of nitre» 
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ff v^ find thé hîcrbglypKicalgfottô much' Injured^ 
f hlk jirbceëdk fh>m thé eSkAt» of thé Arabs tb pierce 
die VaultS) ihofë than from the attacks of time* 
What feems very certain is, that the colors have 
temcâned', until dur day, ih foihé royal fépalëhres of 
Bibàri^lî-MvliikjVfhlch^in jhy opinion, havië been cbn« 
ftni&ed before the pyramids, aiid' previous^ even as 
thofe of Hanara'zad IlMhon^ ^i^hichare cottfidéred H 
the iliofl: andent of all^ from their ftaté of decay, 
and' the place where they are fitiiàtéd. 

Mr. Winkelman and- the Abbé de' Guafco have 
formed different fyftems, on the diufes fuppofed to 
haVe prevented the Egyptians from becoming great 
painters or fculptbrs* Éiit thefé two wiitérs fcem to 
have imagined obftacles^ rather than endeavoured to 
cbq^lorë the authaltic monuments of Egypt, where 
the ignorance of anatomy was never= fb gteat as bar 
been afferted. It was eveii known that fome of iti^ 
ibvâ-ëigils have caiifed human bocfies to be diffeâed,- 
to trace the origin of certain diforders, for which, at^ 
this dayi we have no real remedy. Manethoh, b#»' 
fides, was too well informed to have (hocked all tra^ 
ditions aiid received opinions. When he relates in YSlH 
hlftory^, that an ancient king of Egypt had writtoi' 
a book on' anatomy, ot more probably the art of 
anribaimitig; This operation, exercifed on himuai^ 
tiodtes of both fexeb and allageisV' as- well su mî' 
thirty different kinds of animals, niiift bave afford- 
ed' more khùtirledge,iin'fucfr matters, t6 the Egy^* 
tians than is noyr poffefled by any of the Afiâtlçs'* 
who live in very warm climates, where the foddes 
2 cor- 
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tôrruption of carcafles infpires horror for refeardm 
of thts^ nature, which have never been carried» very fan^ 
even* in Spain* 

Allowing that the ignorance of the Egyptian» ik 
anatomy was as great as it has been reprefented, tfaU 
conld not be ailigned as the caufe why their fculpt(9ili 
frequently exprefled neither the mufcles^ the nervvt, 
the veins^ nor the bones; for all thefe parts are fuft 
ficiently' obvious to the eyes of thofe who never ikw 
the difléâion of bodies. The truth is, thac great 
ilifihefs was the charaâeriftic of all the prodoâions 
of that country, where, among fo many different wor* 
IKps, none was rendered to the Graces* Itmuft be 
admitted, however, that the living modekof theait^ 
ids were formed nearly in the manner they bave been 
defcribed in the fécond Seâion of thefe refearches; 
As nature had not been very liberal to the women of 
thofe charms which are the objeâ of all their wiflies, it 
is eafy to conceive that the men were ftill lefs favored; 
Their gait appears, from the different monuments, t^ 
have been heavy and confined, like that of the mo« 
dem Copts. How thefe people could be imagined to 
far prepoliefféd in their own favor^ as to difpute the 
prize at the Olympic games, feems unaccountable f- 
for the athletacj who came from the banks of the 
Nile to Olympia, were Greeks of Alexandria and 
Arfinoe ; and the dîreâors of the games condemned 
them all to be fided, for having- united cunning and 
deceit to dexterity. The fame opinion muft be formed 
of thofe children, mentioned by Statins and Martial, 
«ho were fought after by the Romans for their vi- 
vacity 
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Tacîty and fprightly fallies» They were not born of 
Egyptian parents, but of fome unfoi-tunate Greek fa- 
milies eftabliflied at Naucratus, or in the vicinity of 
the lake Mareotis, who trafficked in this maimer with 
their progeny. This was far from ever being the 
cafe with the inhabitants of Egypt j and all the pro- 
mifes of the French conful at Cairo were infufficient 
to perfuade fome poor Copts to let their children be 
ient to Paris, at the defire of Louis the Fourteenth. 
: Although, fays Schweîgger, the Egyptians no 
longer marry their fitters, they arc not lefs an ugly 
race, and refemble, adds he, thofe frightful robbers 
who have over-run Europe under the name of Bohe* 
xnians or Gypfies*. But, as we have already obferved^ 
inceftuous marriages were not common in Egypt, until 
after the conquefl; of Alexander ; and during fourteen 
liundred years that none have been contraâed there, 
the bodily faculties of either fex have not become 
jnore perfeâ. From this it refults,that fuch unions 
bsLVC had no other influence than perhaps to diminifli 
population ; for the Ptolemies had conftantly few 
^ildren by their fiflers, and Philadelphus had none 
by Arfinoe ; and this indeed might be owing to fome 
caufe purely moral. 

The Egyptian fculptors were not to blame becaufe 
they knew no other beauty than that of their own 
country ; but they are unpardonable for not copying 
nature. The human fpecies was never fo deformed 
there, as they have reprefented it, by placing the ear» 
much higher than the nofe, as in a Harpocrates How 

• Rcis Befchreibunt. Kb. liu 
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III England ; and the fame monftrous charafterifticô 
Appear on feveral other ftatues, particularly on a head 
in the Villa Ahîerî, at Ronie. What then îs to bè 
faid of thofe who aflert that the artifts of Egypt 
were fo rigorous with regard to all proportions con^. 
terning the exaft diflance of the members, as well 
as their refpeftive fize ? Diodorus Siculus appears td 
have given rife to this error, by attributing to the 
Egyptians the method of making ftatues of corre* 
fponding pieces, cut previoully with great exaftnefs» 
We may conclude that he either invented this fable^ 
or had it impofed on him by others ; for nothing of 
the kind is feèn among the prodigious quantity of 
Egyptian antiquities coUefied, now, in dLarent 
parts of Europe. Mr. Maillet indeed purchafed at 
Cairo a ftatue compofed of three pieces 'of different- 
colored marble, which is fuppofed to have fince 
paffed into the cabinet of count Caylus ; but this 
had no connexion with the procedure fpoken of by 
Diodorus*. Neither has a Coloffus feen in the 
Thebais before Medinat Habu been conftrufted ac« 
cording to the meaning of that author ; for the (tones, 
of which five can be diftinâly counted, are ranged 
in layers f. From another figure, placed about thirty 
fteps further fouth, and confifting of one fingle 
piece, we may infer that the Egyptians were forced 
to adopt that method becaufe they could not find two 

* Biblîot. libro li. Leo Albert! did not difcDver any great 
«fTortS of genius in perceiving the method of executing a ilatud id 
two places, in Pares ;ind in Carrara. 

f Pococke, Defcription of the Eaft, book lu 

VOL. I. o blockf 
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blocks fufEciently large for the purpofc; and té 
tranfport even one mafs of fuch prodigious dimen-f 
fions was really a great effort. Mr. Jablonflii and 
the chancellor Molheim could not agree refpeding 
one of thefe coloflal ftatues. That which is moft 
mutilated, and covered over with Latin and Greek 
infcriptions, according to Mr. Jablonffci, is the true 
vocal ftatue of Memmn^ or Amenophis^ fo much 
fpoken of in antiquity *; and all the conjedures op- 
pofed to this opinion, feem to be vague and un- 
founded. The fedion on architecture will prove how 
many grottos, caves, and galleries, were pierced iri 
that ftratum of calcareous ftone which fupports the 
vegetable foil at the depth, foraetimes, of not more 
than three or four feet. The vocal ftatue, from the 
teftimony of Paufanias, muft have been placed near 
the entrance of the cryptes, and a branch of thefe 
excavations, moft probably, paffed under its pedeftaL 
Thus, nothing more was requifite to make Memnon 
Tefound than to ftrike the rock with an inftrument 
of metal ; arid as the noife did not proceed froni the 
head, as Philoftratus pretends f , but from the plinth, 
or throne, on which the figure was placed, it is eafy 
to difcover the artifice. When the fubterraneous 
paflage could no longer be preferved, the phenome- 
non ceafed likewife. Another explanation has been 
propofed by a perfon of learning, who admits no 
other agency than the rays of the fun, and the par- 

* De Memnone Graeco & -S[jypto hujufquc celeberrlma in 
Thebiade Statua. 

t Vita Apollon, lib. vî. 

2 ticular 
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ticular difpofition of the ftones*; but it is not nei 
ceflary to refute this whimfical opinion^ which, 
to remove one difEculcy, admits a thoufand others; 
The communication praclifed below the bafe of 
the Coioflus was far from being unexam|)led; for 
under the ivory ftatue of Efculapius at £pidau« 
rus, pits had likewîfe been dug, apparently more for 
the purpofe of fotne pious fraud than to preferve the 
humidity, as ftrahgers were led to believe. The 
chancellor Moflieim pretends that the priefts of 
Thebes having loft the ancient ftatue of Memnon^ 
made another refouad in the days of the empe- 
ror Domitian, to oppofe the progrefs of Chrifti- 
anity, by pretended miracles. Eut this is really car- 
rying the audacity of divination in the biftory of 
Egypt too far ^ for the chief facerdotal order had 
been ruined there long before Chriftianity was known 
m the world* None, indeed, of the infcriptions on 
the feet of Memnoh feem to be more ancient than 
the reign of Domitian ; but this only proves that 
ftrangers whoviftted that monument, in former times, 
did not think fit to engrave their names there, as 
fome European travellers have done on the higheft 
of the pyramids « 

• Mémoire fur les Obelîfques, par le Père G—— de POratoire. 
— Thfe Abbé Gedoyn àflerts, in his tranflation of Pâufanias, that 
the ftatue of iJltmnQn fent forth a noifc Me the breaking of the Jîrings 
of a mufical irtflrument. The original exprcffion is ;^*^apaç n xifoc^, 
which denotes pofitively the breaking of the ftritigs of a cithern 
or lyre. The ftone cheft feen in one of the fepulchral chambers 
of the great pyramid refounds nearly in the fame tone when ftruck 
With an inftrument of metal. 

o % Pierius, 
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Pierius, în the forty-nînth book of his Hierogty- 
phicsj thinks it very credible that the Egyptians^ 
affeded to give an air of great fimplicity to their fta-^ 
tues, that the people might not be led into idolatry. 
Mr. Winkelman fufpeâs that even a law exifted on 
that account, to prevctit them from copying exaftly 
the human form, while they had unboufided liberty 
in reprefenting animals *; and in this clafs the fphinx 
is confidered, which he examined wkh far more at- 
tention than Belon. He difcovered, it is known, the 
charaâeriftîcs of the two fexes ; thofe of the lion 
and of the virgin ; the latter of which is placed fur- 
ther forward towards the bread. This extravagance, 
fo difficult to be explained, proceeded from the my- 
ftlcal doftrihe, \^hete the Divinity is called herma- 
phrodite, capable of creating and extracting every 
thing from itfelf. The fphinx was ufcd emblema- 
tically in that fenfe ; but the Egyptians never repre- 
fented the Deity if! the manner Eufebius defcrlbes the 
ftatue of the god Cneph ; and Mr. Jablonfki has 
proved that author to be gfdfsly triiftaken |. 
• It is needlefs to dwell on the apprehenfion of 
Pierius on the liibjeft of idolatry ) but no deeifive 
paflage is found in all the ancient authors, concern* 
ing that pretended law which prevented the fculptors 

* In hîs German work, entitled Gefchichte der Kunjly the great 
fphinx in bafalt of the Villa Borghefe^ the two lions of the capitol, 
and two others of the FontanafeTicCi are defcribed as having very 
beautiful contours. Cafanova cites other Egyptian lions at Dref- 
dcii, but all their monuments are not.arccrtr4incdto be executed iii 
the beft llyle. 

t Pantheon iEgypt. torn. i. 

from 
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from finifhing exaôly the ftatues of men. All that 
.can be inferred from the expreflions of Synefius ançi 
fome others, is, that the priefts did not permit the 
jartifts to depart from the attitude adopted for fuch 
imager as had any connexion with religious worfhip. 
They were in general reprefented with the feet joined 
together, lefs from the reafon alleged by Heliodo- 
rus *, than beçaufe it was an ancient ufage, the origin 
of which we will endeavour to explain. 

The art of embalming feems to have been partly 
invented by the Ethiopians, who did not place their 
mod precious mummies in wooden chefts, but co^ 
vered them with a tranfparent fubftance, fuppofed to 
be gl^fs by Perodotus, Dipdorus, Strabo, and Luf 
cian. This was probably a refmous matter, fome- 
thing like yellow amber, which would certainly pre^ 
ferve human bodies, as well as infeûs, if the fecret 
could be found of rendering it duftile or liquid» 
The Egyptians, who had nothing of this nature in 
their- country, were forced to make cafes of wood for 
their mummiesj; and as their firft ftatues were copied 
frQm thefe, they havç eiçadly the appCfirance of 

• JEtbîopîc. lib. îiî. 

f The Egyptians alfo, to preferve thetr mummies, had glafs 
cafes, like that which contained the body of Alexander the Ma-« 
çcdooian. Qthera were made of black or white marble, of bafalt, 
^nd touch-ftone, lapis phalaris. Of the fatter we find one in the 
caftle of UfTe in Tour^ine, a defcrlption of which is inferted in the 
Coîleâion of the jlrittqutties of Gauly by Mr. Savagcre. This author 
pretends that the Egyptians embalmed no more bodies after the 
conqueft of Cambyfes. But we have reafon to believe that they 
CQutinucd the cuftoin eycn to the reign of Thcodofius.. 

o 3 fwaddled 
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fwaddled figures. When the artifts propofed to give 
the ftatue fome more life by removing the bandages, 
they let the feet remain joined together, as in the 
coloflus of Memnon* In this manner, that euftom 
became eftablifhed ; and it was confecr^ted by the 
priefts folely to the fymbols of religion. 

They had prefcribed likewife a manner of repre- 
fenting Nietba^ or Minerva, who was never to ap- 
pear (landing ; but ftill it would have been eafy for 
an able ftatuary to form a fine figure fitting. Inftead 
of fuppofing that fuch impediments checked the pro- 
"grefs of the Egyptians, we ftiould rather conclude 
that their genius was too feeble to vanquifh difEcuU 
ties. Sterility of ideas muft firft exift in the artiftj^ 
before it can appear in his work ; and when any 
country in many centuries produces no perfon whofe 
talents give him fufficient authority to fhake off the 
yoke of prejudices, it is a proof that the arts are 
there chained down by invincible caufes. Befides, 
the fequel will difcover, that a continual repetition 
of fome given form is the common defeft of eaftern 
nations, who fubjedk themfelves to known contours, 
^without endeavouring to vary efFefts. In the Afiatic 
ftyle likewife, the fame tropes and figures are re- 
peated inceflantly ; and the frequent comp?q-ifons ufed 
by the authors of that country proceed from an 
unruly imagination, which flies to feveral objeÔs 
when one only is in queftion ; and thus, confufion 
fefults from what* they take for perfpicuity. 

The Egyptians have been much blamed by thof^s 
\7ho believed that among thçm all trades were here- 

çlit?iry 
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dkary in the fame families. Even the painters and 
fculptors, it is faid, were of the number of thofe 
who had to follow the footfteps of their fathers, 
without being allowed to adopt any other profeflion. 
Mr. Goguet palfed for having written very judici- 
oufly, when he endeavoured to demonftrate that this 
ufage had been fatal to the fine arts ; but it is afto- 
mihing that no perfon ever perceived that no fuch 
cuftom ever exifted in the fmalleft degree. 

It would have been impoffible to find confiant em- 
ployment for the Egyptian families, who would 
have applied themfelves folely to painting, fculpture, 
and engraving. If, befides, they had the misfortune 
to beget many children, the greater part muft have 
ftarved with hunger, from want of work Such an in- 
ftitution is only praticable where the fovereigns have 
workfhops of their own, as we fhall find, in the 
fequel, to be the cafe with all the defpots of Afia ; 
and whether the tradefmen find work there or not, 
they muft ftill remain to be fed likeflaves. 

But fome may obferve that the teftimonies of Ifo- 
crates and of Diodorus Siculus, on this point, are 
very pofitive: they both aiTure ua that in Egypt 
the trades paflfed conftantly from fathers to their chiK 
dren. To this we muft anfwçr, that thefe two Greeks 
have been undoubtedly mifmformed, and Diodorus 
•may be fufpetled of having copied ifocrates, who, 
in the fhade of the fçhool, exercifçd his imaginatioa 
much more than his judgment. The whimfical piece 
he has ventured to term the Eulogy of Bujir is jhctrsiys. 
the moft profound ignorance of the hiftory of Egypt, 

o 4 where 
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where no legiflator of that name ever reigned. Ovid 
and Ilygen fay, indeed, that while he was on the 
tliroii?, the country experienced a drought of nine 
years ; and this is another grofs fable unworthy of 
all credit. In fliort, the authority of Ovid and 
llv'^en, in fuch things, is no better than that of 
liberates, and his was equivalent to none at all. 

Whether Dioddrus was right in afferting that all 
the artifans of Egypt were noble, or Herodotus, who 
pretends the contrary, it is certain that they formed 
a body, or feparate clafs, and could not become either 
priefts or foldiers. Thus profeffions were not here- 
ditary in families ; for every perfon was at liberty in 
that refpeft to follow his choice ; but artifans had to 
remain in the clafs they had chofen, which appears 
to have included laborers likewife. As an admirable 
law exifted there againft begging, under any pretext 
whatever, every perfon was forced to work; and even 
the priefts had more occupation than we are led, at 
firft view, to fuppofe. Thus, according to the man^ 
ner Mr. Goguet fuppofes matters were arranged in 
Egypt, the families of engravers on fine ftoncs might 
have increafed exceedingly * j and from this we 
fee clearly that all his ideas of the matter were falfe 
and even ridiculous. 

The military and facer dotal clafles poffefled certain 
lands, which defcended conftantly from father. to 
fon ; for the priefts and foldiers were all conftrained 
to marry. The children of artifts could not, there- 
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fore» have been admitted into either of thefe bodies 
without creating great confufion, and deftroying, in 
fome meafure, the equilibrium of the ftate. But, 
although .the fculptors and painters were included in 
the clafs of artifts, they appear to have had great 
connexion with the priefts. The facred fcribes, or 
the grammatifts, certainly prefcribed the formula of 
the infcriptions intended to be engraved on ftones j 
and they muft have been inftrufted in the elements of 
drawing, to be capable of defcribing, by the outline 
alone, the diflferent kinds of birds and quadrupedea 
adopted for hieroglyphics. Mr. Haffelquift, who 
examined the obeliik of the Matarea as a naturalift, 
acknowledges that thefpecies of the different animals 
can eafily be diflinguiihed. 

For Iketching thefe infcriptions the priefts ufed 
nothing more than a pen of the papyrus reed, as Orus 
Apollo and Clemens of Alexandria affert pofitively *. 
Therefore thofe charafters, fuppofed to have been 
made with the pencil on thé ancient ftuffs of Egypt, 
were not the produftions of the facred fcribes, but of 
painters ; and it is in vain to attempt proving by 
them, that the. Egyptians wrote like the Chinefe, 
who, befides, employed only fimple Jiyli during 
many centuries ; and the invention of pencils for 
writing is far from being fo ancient among them ai 
is generally believed. 

It was not the cuftom in Egypt, as at Rome, to 
jiang great numbers of votive paintings on the walls 

* Hieroglyphic^, lib. |. ftromat. v^. 

of 
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of the tèm|des. Thofe relative to fliipwrCGka always 
appertained to the altars of Neptune j but when thç 
vof fiiip of Ifis fwallowed up almoft entirely all others 
in Europe, fuch piâures were confecrated likewife 
to that divinity ; and Juvenal could then fay with 
fome rcafon, that the Egyptian goddefs maintained 
the pat&ters of Jtaly *• Yet fee was not fo bountiful 
|o thofe of her own country, who were chiefly em- 
{>loyed in ornamenting a particular fpecies of earthen-i 
ware, in making figures or portraits on cups of very 
precious glafs, in painting boats, fwaddling-clotheSji 
and cafes of mummies, and furnifliing defigns for 
tapeftry, and other variegated fluffs. The walls of 
great edifices, wh^n once colored, remained fo for 
ptiany centuries, or rather for ever, as appears by 
the paintings now extant in the fepulchres of Bibarii 
il'Mobik. Thefe are really antique, while many others^ 
ibppofed to bç fuch, have been madp by the Greeks^ 
and Romans, or the firfl Chriflisms, who wrought 
as badly as the Goths. 

The Egyptians do not feem to have ufed any par- 
ticular procedure for making the colors and gilding 
adhere to the wall, or the bare rock, as fome people 
have fuppofed. The Greek artifls, indeed, feem to 
liave employed fome kind of preparation for that pur-i 
pofe ; ancl it is called pharmaca by Pollux, whçn 
citing Ifocrates. This generical term includes aH 
the drugs efleemed neceffary for a painter of antiquin 
ty excejit wax, which is particularly mentioned iq 
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the fame article *• After what has been faid of the 
climate of Thebais, and the extraordinary dryne& 
of its grottos, particularly beyond the twenty-feventh 
degree of north latitude^ it is not furprifing that co« 
lors there ihould undergo fo little alteration. Count 
Caylus fays, that the manner of laying them on, 
praâifed by the Egyptians, was not favorable f, and 
they did, indeed, like *all the Eafterns, employ only 
virgin tints, and colored rather than painted. 

We will explain in the fcquel why all the inha* 
bitants of thofe countries have entertained ideas fo 
very different from ours, with regard to coloring. 
ITiey refrain from all mixtures, and require coa- 
ftantly an extreme vivacity, fimilar to that of flowers, 
which can never admit of harmony, nor produce 
illufion* Thus, fince the origin of thç world, the 
hiftory of the arts does not mention a fmgle Egyp^ 
tian painter who acquired the fmalleft degree of re«> 
putation by his works. Antiphilus and Palemoa 
were Greeks of Alexandria» inftruâed in the priiv- 
ciples of drawing by European mailers ; * and the 
former, whom Quintilian praifes on account of his 
great facility, feems to have contraâed fomething of 
the Oriental ftyle, as appears by his tafte for the gro^ 
tefque, of which he was in fome meafurethe inventor» 
He cannot in faâ be fuppofed to have difcovered any 
traces of it in Egypt, where the Ptolemies found 

• Onomaftîcon, lib. vîî. 

+ CoUcftion of Antiquities, Egyptian, Etrufcan, Sec. vol.i 
Count Caylus had no very high opinion of Egyptian painting, aa4 
in this be was certainly not deceived^ 

nothing 
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nothing in the form, or deferving the name of per» 
tative paintings; and Aratus of Sycion firft fupr 
plied them with a few he had colleQied in different 
parts of Greece *. The city of Alexandria, aniidfi: 
an opulence almoft inconceivable, and a luxury un- 
exampled, remained always poor in mailer-pieces of 
this kind} for Auguftus, who, after the death of 
Cleopatra, had pofleffion of air the fpoils of the 
Lagidas, carried away only one murrin vafe, and a 
fingle pifture reprefenting Hyacinth, painted by the 
Greek Nielas : whence we may infer, that he did 
liot think the reft worthy of being exhibited in the 
capital of the world. 

Corruption of tafte, joined to a blind paffion, reni- 
dered the emperor Adrian fo partial to Egyptian fta- 
tues. He is. even fufpefted of having caufed copies 
%ç be made for adorning the edifice, where probably 
the memory of Antinous was revered f, although 
with lefs fcandal than in his great Egyptian temple. 
Alexander was ardently defirous of eftablifhing fome- 
thing of the kind in honor of Hepheftion ; and no- 
thing more abfurd can be read than the letter he 
wrote, with that intent, to a villain called Cleomene^, 
who had loaded the Egyptians with continual vexa« 
tions ; for which a temple dedicated to Hepheftioa 
f ould have afforded little çonfolalion, 

* Plutarch in vita Arat. 

t Among the ftatucs found in Adrian's houfe at Tivoh', is gne 
fuppgfed to rcprefent Antinous; b.^it it fççms rather to be the 
^|[MTe of an Egyptian prieft. 

u 
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It îs hère neceffary to enter întro fome difcuflîotiâ 
toncernîng a remarkable paflage in Petronius. Thé 
moft learned commentators ^ fuch as Gonfale de Salas^ 
Junius, and Grônovîus, who have exatnîned it with 
great attention, acknowledge that they comprehend 
nothing of the matter ; and w-e cannot doubt but 
their avowal was very fincfere. The corrupt fentence^ 
fo difficult to be underftood, may be tranflated in thi^ 
manner : — " Painting alfo haiî had another fate, fmce 
the audacity of the Egyptians reduced that art, fo 
very extenfive, into a compendium */' 

Several conjeâures have been propofed to folve 
this enigma; but Mr. Cafanova is perhaps the only 
perfon who has imagined that Petronius intended to 
make the eulogium of the Egyptian artifts, and in* 
fpire us with à high idea of their dexterity f. He 
would have been much lefs raiflaken, if he had af- 
fertëd quite the contrary. Others are, o^ opinion^ 
that it related 'to a manufa<flory ejlablifhed by the 
Greeks at Alexandria, or Memphis, where tapeftries 
were produced fuperior in beauty to all that ever had 
been executed with the needle in Perfia and Aflyria* 
The loom, fay they, reduced greatly the trouble and 
time requifite for the women of Afia, who knew no 
other method than embroidery. But Petronius, in 
faft, was too well informed, relative to the difierent 

arts, to confound Jlromatechvj with piiinting j and 

/ 

• PiElwa quoque alium exttum fcctt ^ pojlquam Mgyptlorum amlaciâ 
tarn magna artis comptndiârum inven'it. 

f Treatife on di/Tcrent Monumcnta of Antiquity. 
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We know of none, even among the ancients, wfid 
ever fell into fuch confufion of words and ideas. 

Neither is any reference made to the colored 
ftuffs of the Egyptians. With them only otie dark 
dye was ufed ; and by the aid of . acids and alkali, 
the cloth received three or four diflferent tints. This 
îa reality did not diminifli labor ; for it was neceffary 
to trace, previoufly, all the figures with a feather, or 
a pencil, that the cauftic and alkaline liquids might 
be diftjibuted exaûly on the places where they were 
intended to produce efied. Although the veil of Ifis, 
fo celebrated in antiquity*, appears to have been 
manufaâured in this manner, it ihould be obferved^ 
that fuch fluffs were fo far defeâive, that no white 
ground could poffibly be prefervedj for wax was 
rendered ufelefs by a warm and even boiling dye^ 

Thofe who, like Chriftius, have thought to ap* 
proach nearer than all others to the true fenfe of 
Fetronius, fuppofe that he alludes to the manner o^ 
painting the walls of apartments in Arabefque or 
foliage f , after the hafty and rough manner peculiar 
to Eaftern nations. 

Under the horrible reign of Nero, the affrighted 
arts began to difappear in Italy, in the fame manner 
that they fly from all defpotic ftates ; and as the pro- 
grefs of bad tafte fucceeded vety rapidly, it is fup- 
pofed that this fpecies of decoration, taken from the 
Egyptians, was then introduced. The Romans would 

* Le Moine de Melanophorîr, ad calcem Harpocratîs Cupcri. 
t 'J'hisis what the Italiaas call Fogliatura antiquarian grotefcba» 
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ho longer hear of thofe great painters who^ likd 
ProtogezieS) employed five or fix years on one pic- 
ture* They fought colorers only who wrought 
very quickly, but their manner was wretched, and 
altogether fantaflicaL This is the reafon why the 
greater part of the Arbefques, mixed with architdéfure^ 
found in the ruins of Herculaneum^ are as ridiculous^ 
fays Mr. Cochin, as the Chinefe drawings *. Such 
productions, when once the hand is accuftomed, may 
be executed with great celerity; but they cannot 
however be called abridgments of painting. The paiT* 
age in PetronUis very probably did not at all con- 
cern the Egyptians, but fortie copiers, through igno* 
ranee or miftake, wrote one word for another. Thus 
the original text might have treated of the eclypesf^ 
or a particular mode of copying the beft pictures, by 
taking the outline of the features, and coloring them 
afterwards in a proper manner. This was a fatal 
blow to painting j for drawing became neglefted, as 
the great objeft confifted in procuring beautiful tints 
from India, which were never ufed but by daubers. 

With regard to the Egyptians, if they had any fin-^ 
gular manner of painting, fome traces of it might 
furely be found in their own country ; and certainly 

• Obfervatlons on the Antiquities of Herculaneum. 

t loilead of Ectyporum audacia, the copiers wrote Egypt'wruni 
audacia. — Pliny indeed employed the word Eéiypa in a different 
fenfe from Petronius, who ufcd great licence in his figures and 
metaphors, which are fometimes good, but frequently exceedingly 
drained. Any tedious difcuffions of that point would here be 
ufelcft. 

nono 
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none exift there. Some pieces in water-colors, 6Û 
cement, or (lone, feen in the Thebais, and repre* 
fenting, according to Paul Lucas, the play of chih 
dren, are Grecian produûions, without any extra-» 
ordinary qualitiesi It is even doubtful, whether or 
not they were executed by men who merited the 
name of artifts ; for the greateft glory was fuppofed 
then to confift in making portative piftures, and not 
decorations*. The pieces alluded to referable thofe 
difcovcred in the tomb of the Nafo's, in that of Cef- 
tiu8> in the Thermae of Titus, and finally at Hercu* 
laneum, where fome, already bad enough of them-^ 
felves, appeared ftill worfe, becaufe the fub-^ 
je£ls they reprefented were miflaken. At Na- 
ples, one was exhibited as the Judgment of Paris; 
but to me it appeared at once to be the Defcent of 
the Shepherd Ariftacus under the river Peneus* 
Thus, no perfon need any longer be torturing his 
imagination to explain why Paris is reprefented there 
with more than half of his body in the water j for 
he has nothing to do with the matter. 

Pliny attributes to theEgyptians a particular manner 
of painting on filver ; and if his expreffions were to be 
taken rigidly, they could not eafily be well developed* 
Thus he has been fuppofed to mean a kind of enamel, 
or varnifh, fpread on vafes of that metal, fomewhat 
like the black pafte ufed for the Ifian Table, which 
Was afterwards incrufted with flakes of filver, on à 
ground of copper. But the Ifian Table is a work 

f Nulla gloria artifjcum efi J n'lfi eorum^ qui tabulas pinxere. Plin}'. 
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executed in Italy, and no otherwife to be confidered 
is Egyptian than from the fubje£t it contains. What 
Pliny mentions, we may be aflbred, was nothing 
more than a method of gilding by fire ; and in this 
inanner the figure of Anubis was reprefented on great 
flieets of filver, with the face invariably like gold. 

As the laws relative to the dietetic fyftem, already 
difcufled tn the preceding article, obliged the Egyp- 
tians to purify frequently, and very fcrupuloufly, the 
vafes employed in eating and drinking, they were 
right in having them quite plain. The gilding con- 
cealed no filth, according to Pliny, and was fiar more 
convenient than the chafed work of the Greeks and 
Romans *. 

Not to pafs in filence ^y thing conneâed with the 
art of delineating, we muft obferve that the Egyp- 
tians were always fuppofed to have been very expert 
in drawing geographical maps, the invention of which 
is attributed to them by Apollonius of Rhodes, and 
Euftathius. It is aftoniihing to hear Clemens of 
Alexandria enumerating the many qualities reqvd- 
fite for the perfon who. was chofen among the priefts 
to be facred fcribe, of hiero-grammatift. He muft 
be verfed, fays that author, in cofmography and 
geography ; he muft be acquainted \|rith the courfe 
of the fun, of the moon, and of the five other 
planets ; hé muft know the chorography of Egypt, 

* Pliny fpeakt in thefe terms :«— 77»^ V JEgyptus argenttm 
m in vafis AnMn fimm fpedetf fîngtfque non cœlat argentum. Lib» 
xcix. 
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zod every thing coacerniag the courfe of the Nile ^. 
So many thiaga could never have been arranged with 
any precifion in the mind of one man, without the 
aid of drawings ; and what idea mud; be formed of 
the maps then employed, when we reâeâ that the 
Egyptians never made any voyages either on the Me« 
diterranean or Red Sea ? Before the twenty-fixth 
dynafty, or that of the Saites, they feem to have 
had precilie notions of no other country than of the 
interior of Ethiopia, of which Strabo is wrong to 
fnppofe them ignorant* The other circumjacent re<* 
gions, fuch as Arabia, Judea, and Phenicia, were only 
known to them by the reports of the Nomade ihq>- 
herds. With regard to the coafts of Greece, the 
iiles of the Archipelago, Lybia inferior, and the 
weftern parts of Africa, their ideas were very vague. 
An intimate connexion mod probably fubfifted with 
the priefts of Jupiter Ammon ; but we have no proof 
that the celebrity of that oracle ever attraâed many 
pilgrims or travellers from diftant parts into the Mar- 
marica, who could have given information concern* 
ing their different countries. Neither would fuch 
authorities have ferved to form maps, indicating, ac 
we have been told, tie bearings of all ibe fta^auijis^ 

* Prt^greSiwr facer fcrUfa pennas hahns in cafke^ ac m mantbut 
fafyri vobmi^^ &f vas Jcapi forma^ tn quo Mrarium airamevSum 
(lïpot^txw ^I^ay) ^juncus quofcribunt. Hunc oportet no/cere ilia qua 
vocantur bUrogîyphtca (^ cofmographtca &f giographkay Gf ofv/#- 
nemfoRs ^ luna, Ûf qtdnque plattetarum, chorographiam JEgypti ^ de* 
fêriptionem Nili^ ia isf apparatus/acrorum locorum, Isfc* Stromal ♦ «• 
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^fki all the great roads <f the anient tcntineni. Even 
îuppofing that fome Egyptians belonging to the fa«> 
cerdotal college of Sais, had really held fuch won** 
derful converfation with Solon, as Plato has intro- 
duced into his Atlantis, yet it would not follow that 
thofe Egyptians poflefled any geographical knowledge 
concerning certain lands lituated very far weftward $ 
for nothing is more confufed, and manifeftly falfe^ 
than what is related in the Timaeus and the Cri« 
lias. 

What has been fo much e^ggerated by Clemens 
of Alexandria) may be reduced to the following juft 
bounds. The priefts could not have any other maptf 
than fingle topographical paintings of Egypt» like 
that on the veil of Ifis ; and as all the lands of that 
country were meafured, it was no difficult mattêf, bf 
this means, to approach great precifion. Befides^ 
the courfe of the Nile, and the uniform dîreâion of 
two chains of mountains extending from fouth to 
north as far as Memphis, rendered that operation 
praâicable, even for thofe who were ignorant of 
theory. The priefts, however, followed certain prin* 
ôples which they never aflfeâed to conceal ; for they 
communicated them to the Jews, who made fome ufe 
of the information under Jofhua*; and afterwards 
they imparted them again to Thaïes, who tranfmit- 
ted'what he knew to his difciple Anaximander; and 
he was faid to have firft introduced maps among the 

p 9 Greeks. 
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Creeks*. In this manner, the fcience called ged* 
graphy iifas produced infenfibly, as well as that pro-» 
digious coUeâion of maps, fuppofed to exceed thirty 
thoufand; among which the copies are in proportion 
to the originals nearly as eleven to one. 

Independent of the general caufes, unfavorable 
to the fine arts, among all the people of the Eaft, 
\t appears that the mythology of the Egyptians was 
founded on fpeculations, affording no refource what- 
ever for either painters or ftatuaries, who were forced 
to have recourfe conftantly to enigmatical atid myfte- 
nous fubjeâs, where few bodies ever refembled any 
thing in nature. While human heads were placed 
on the fhoulders of animals, and monfters were mul- 
tiplied without end, it became impoflible to correâ 
any fisiults, or foften the ftyle of drawing. Many 
figures, compofed without any model, were fo fan- 
taftical, that they feemed to belong to a globe dif- 
ferent from ours. Thus we find Apula^s, and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, fpeaking of certain fymbolical 
images in ancient Egypt, and calling them animals of 
another world. This mode of expreiEon is evidently 
metaphorical ; yet fome commentators have been fo 
devoid of common underftanding, as to conclude 
that the Egyptians were acquainted with America* 
They fancy they diftinguilh this, particularly in the 
terms employed by Apulasus, to defcribe the robe of 
painted fluff he had received at his initiation into thç 

• De vcterum Geograpbm, Dîogcucs Laertius in vit. Anaxlm. 
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ftiyfteries of Ifis*. It was entirely covered with 
thofe emblematical reprefentations conftantly ufed by 
the Egyptians, and fometimes heaped in fuch quan- 
tities on the heads of their ftatues that they appeared 
as much cruflied as Caryatides endeavouring to fup- 
port a mafly burden. 

The Greek artifts, to render the divinities they 
received originally from Europe more majeftic and 
impofing, difcharged as many attributes as poffible 
from their heads, and never added any hoods fo dif-' 
agreeable as thofe placed frequently by the ftatuaries 
of Thebes and Memphis on ftatues of Ofiris, Ifis, 
and panicularly on the Coloflus of Memnon. This 
appears to have been a bonnet woven with the leaves 
of two diflferent kinds of palm-trees, one of which 
has the botanical name of Phoenix, and the other is 
peculiar to the Thebais f . 

Mankind, in warm countries, have inclinations 
very oppofite in their nature. The Spaniards are 
exceedingly grave, and yet paffionately fond of dan- 
cing : when the peafants, towards the evening, hear 
the found of a mufical inftrument, they cannot re- 
frain from leaping and frifking like the negroes. The 
Egyptians had not exaâily that difpofition, but 
inclined, from their gloomy charader, to melan- 
choly, and pofTeffing great quicknefs of imagination, 
they fluduated conftantly between extremes, without 

• ^aqua tamen vtferes^ colore varto ctrcum notatts inftgnibar ant' 
fifdihus ; htnc dracones Indict^ inde ^ryphes Hyptrboreif ^uos in 
fpeciem ptnnat£ aUttsgenerat mundus aUer% Lib. xi. 

* F^lmft Thebaica, dichotoma, folio ftabelliformi. 
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being able to find a medium. Thus their ftatuaiiea 
either produced coloffal flatues, or fuch very fmaH 
images as were carried in proceffion on fhrines, mado 
like boats, or fimilar to thofe which, under the form 
of pigmies, reprefented the nine cubits of the in* 
creafe of the Nile*. If fuch people had been aban-i 
doned to themfelves, their allegorical compofitions 
would have become fo whimfical and numerous as ta 
be altogether unintelligible. But when fuch changea 
appeared dangerous, the priefts interfered ; and they 
would no longer admit any innovations in exterior 
worfliip, after having added five days to the year, 
which feems to have been the laft of their eflentiat 
afts. It is unfortunate that this interefting epoch b\ 
their hiftory cannot be afcertained with any precifion* 
Warburton and Shu kford, indeed, place it in the 
year of the world two thoufand fix hundred and fixty- 
five J but nothing is more abfura *^:i - ridiculous than 
to date here from the beginning of the woild, the 
era of which is a thoufand times more uncertain thaix 
that of the invention of the Epagomenes. Newton 
endeavoured likewife to determine the fame things 
but four hundred years difference appears between hi^ 

• It was by the Greek (iculptors that thefe dwarfe of a cubit 
high were changed into fifteen children of the Nile. We fee an 
example of this in the ftatue defcribed by Pliny, and another 
tnentioned by Montfaucon, Diar. Italic, cap. xx. 

The allegorical ftyle of the Egyptian priefts is faid to have 
given rife to the fable of the pigmies of Ethiopia, and their bat- 
tles with the ibis, which advances or retires i^ proportion as the 
Nile falls or rifes. 
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calcuktion and the two others we have meationed. 
Indeed, eten until the prefent day, it has never beea 
known that three chronologifts have agreed perfedly 
on the fame point*. 

When this prohibition took place^ the fculptors 
muft have taken to copying the asicient models, and 
they even adopted one fpecies of phyiiognomy for aH 
their fiatues^ without ever deviating either in air or 
features. According to this ftanda<rd, the chin wa» 
exceedingly fmall, and very round checks, as Mr^ 
Winkelman has obferved, formed a (îharaâeriftie of 
all the engraved ftatues of Egypt f . When^ taking 
the outline of heads, as they are feen in full facey the 
Egyptians feem to have preferred a circle to an oval; 
they drew the eyes obliquely, raifed them as muck a^ 
the forehead, and caufed the angles of the feâion of 
the lips to turn upwards. The Greeks, on the con* 
traryj. made them defcend, and when any difpute 
ariies concerning corporeal beauty, the judgment of 
. the Africans fbould never be put in competition with 
that of the Greeks. 

When the ridiculous fyftem was adopted in Eu- 
rope, of making the Chinefe defcendants of the 
Egyptians, the phyfiognomy of the former was fup. 
pofed to be evident on the ancient ftatues of Egypt ; 
and tile illufion became fo' great, that even the mum- 
mies were believed to difcover the lame refemblance. 

• On the înftltutîon of the Epagomenea we may confult the 
Sacred Chronology of Mr, Vignoles, and the Egyptian Calendar 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Infcriptions. 

t Dçfcrîptioii of Engraved Stones, by Bsuroa de Stofoh. 
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Yet the lineaments muft be totally changed, not 
ciily from the efFeûs of time, and the drying up of 
the flefh,. but alfo by the operation of removing the 
partition of the nofe, in order to extraft the braia 
through the nofrrils, and afterwards fill the IkuU 
with refmous matter. This being always the cafe^ 
the appearance of the face was changed, and flat- 
tened fomething like that of the Chinefe. We may 
àfcribe to this circumftance what Dion relates of the 
emperor Auguftus having disfigured the mummy of 
Alexander the Great; becaufe he touched the nofe 
precifely on the place where the cartilage had beea 
taken away by the embalmers. 

To apply to ill-made ftatues and dead bodies on 
fuch matters was altogether abfurd, when an oppor- 
tunity prefented itfelf of examining the modern in- 
habitants of Egypt, who are undoubtedly defcended 
from the ancient Egyptians; but the Coptes have na 
refemblance to the Chinefe, who are a race of Tar-t 
tars, preferving the original charaûeriftic of having- 
thin beards, little eyes, and flat nofes. We fee fronii 
this, what Ihould be thought of all thofe frivolous 
proofs which have been adduced on fo importaçt \ 
fubjeft. 

The artifts of Egypt continued to work, in all the 
exaânefs of the firft ftyle, until the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. The efliahlifliments made by the Greeks^ 
in the Delta^ tmder Pfammetichus, were entirely com- 
mercial, without affefling the arts, which under- 
went no revolution during the conqueft of the Per- 
fians. Plato fays, th^t in hi$ day the Egyptians h^d 
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changed nothing» either in their painting or fcuip« 
ture: their produâions at this moment, fays he, 
refemble ezaâly what they have been from time im- 
memorial : they difcover nothing more finifted, nd- 
ther are their productions at all more imperfeâ. Thus 
the journey of that philofopher into Egypt affords an 
epoch truly remarkable, to which modern authors do 
not appear to have even adverted. On the contrary, 
the general opinion is, that the ancient flyle was 
abandoned on the invafion of the Perfians, who, 
Xiïider Cambyfes, were yet barbarians ; and who, far 
from bringing artifts with them, took fome Egyptians 
to ertOi fome fabrics in their own province, and the 
ruins of ohe are ftill found beyond Araxes, now called 
Bend'Emir. 

Why the manners and cuftoms of the Perfians did 
not make any impreflion on the minds of the con- 
quered, is a circumftance that can be explained very 
naturally. In the firft place, the emperors of Perfia 
never refided in Egypt x they reduced it to a pro- 
vince, and fent thither governors, or grand fatraps, 
who refided at Memphis ; and the greater part of the 
Perfian troops were cantoned round that town, as a 
check on the Delta, as well as on the Thebais. The 
Egyptians, unable to fupport the feverity of the yoke, 
revolted frequently ; and the confequence of war was 
the pillage of every thing facred and profane. Even 
the archives of the temples were feized ; and it is 
difficult to conceive, how the priefts of Egypt could, 
in that inflant of calamity, have coUeâed lufficient 
ready xaonej to purchafe back the wrecks of their 
! libraries 
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libraries from an infamoas eunuch of Ochus^ who 
required a prodigious ranfom for what had &Hen 
into his poffeffioiu After this, we may well believe 
that the Egyptians conceived the greateft horror for 
every thing praâdfed by their opprefliors. Bot the cafe 
was very dififerent» when, after the death cxf Ales« 
ander, Egypt was governed by foreign princes, who 
refided there, and reftorçd the ancient civil forms of 
the kingdom. The three firfl Ptolemies conduâed 
themfelves in fuch a manner as to infure the affeâîcms 
of the Egyptians : barbarians deftroy by oppreffiag ; 
but they were men, fenfible to every fpedes of glory, 
who caufed all the arts to flourifh. Under their reign 
the Egyptians^ by imitating, the produAions of Greece, 
or perhaps from having feen the Greeks at work, be< 
gan firft to foften their ftyle. The latter had every 
advantage with regard to drawing, but none what^ 
ever in the temper of the inftruments, or in the art 
of u&ig them : for the Egyptians excelled in pre« 
paring fteel, and they fucceeded perfe&ly in poliâ»- 
ing fuch refraélory fubftaaces as the diâferent kinds 
of balaltes. They underftood befides, equally weUr 
widi the Greeks, all the xnechanifm relative to en« 
graving on precious ftones* It may be excuiabie ta 
tepcai here, that the refearches> umdtrtaken ixf deter* 
mine the origin of this art in Egypt have been fruit* 
le& ; and Bochut a&rds nothing latisfaâôry in the 
article where he treats q£ fcbmiin wfamrj which h« 
takes for emery *• 

* merozoicoQ, tosu li^ 
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Thus it may be affirmed, that the Egyptians, iroa 
time immemorial, have known how to cut jewels 5 
and this is the more furprifing, as thofe of their 
country are extremely hard. No comparifbn can he 
made between the real fmaragdus> or emerald of 
Thebais, and that of Peru, which yields even to the 
points of pyrites. Befides, it has long been known, 
and better now than ever, by experiments made on 
the diamonds of Brazil, that all the ftones of Ame» 
rica, without exception, are lefs hard than thofe o£ 
the ancient continent ; and this feems to proceed 
from ibme deluge in the new world, pofterior to the 
time of our cataclyfm. 

Some reftriâions fhould be made to what Count 
Caytos advances of the extreme fcarcity of Egyptian 
ftones in relievo. Several are found befides thofe 
mendoned by Natter *, and fome reprefent the mi& 
tary fcarabees, not only wrought on the convex 
fide, but likewife hollowed out on the flat part. The 
little inclination teftified by the Egyptians for bos* 
reliefs, feems to have influenced them in this, be« 
caufe it cannot be fuppofed that fo many intaglios 
were made for fignets, fmce we are aflnred by Pliny 
that they never fealed their aâs, but confiderçd the 
irmting alone as fufficient f . 

From all the; details adduced here, we may con«> 
elude, that neither the want of inflruments, nor 
any dtfficukks of procedure,, prevented the Egyp- 

* Treatlfe on th« Method of Engraving. 
t ,^^ Jtgnam Orùns Egyftm^ Ikteris etiam nunc cotitenta /(&•• 
Tbis.nile^ moft probably, had fome ezceptioai. 
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tîan artîfts from attaining fome degree of perfeûîon: 
but they failed conftantly in defign, and their com* 
pofitions were deftitute of tafte, noblenefs, and grace» 
This obftacle, fo fatal to their career, had its origin 
in the organs and genius of the people ; and the 
priefts have been blamed for not introducing mufic' 
to moderate and foften their imagination. Diodorus 
Siculus aiTures us, that this method appeared to them 
very dangerous, and calculated to enervate the mind, 
as much as wreftling does the body* Such pofitive 
cxpreflions might lead us to believe that the Egyptians 
had abfolutely no mufic ; but the truth is, they did 
poiTefs a fpecies equally deteflable vnth, that fliU heard 
among all the nations of Africa and fouthem Aiia. 

By examining the conftruûion of a fiftrum, either 
of filver or brafs, any perfon muft perceive that in- 
fiead of harmony it can only afford a ihrill found, 
which, joined to the tones of a wretched flute called 
ebnonâj and the bellowing of the ox Apis, pro- 
duced that concert defcribed by Claudian in imi- 
tative vetks ♦. With regard to the other inftru* 

• ■■ ■ Nilottcajtftris 

Ripafonaif fhariofqiu moths JEgypha duch 
Tilna^ fubmiffio admugtt comibut AfUn 
The Abbé Winkelman is deceived when he maintains, that tb9 
fiftrum was a new'inftrument in Egypt» becaufe he did not find it 
in the hands of the Egyptian ilatues at Rome. It was not evçn 
allowed in Egypt to introduce new mufical inftruments ; and be* 
fide, a fiflrum with a cat's head is feen in the bands of a very 
ancient female ftatue which has been taken for Ifis* This decifive 
monument is now in England ; and if Winkelman had read Bo- 
chart's Iifquiries concerning the Siftnim, he yrould have changç4 
hif opinion, 
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»cnts, fuch as the flageolet, the horn, the pipe of 
barley ftraw, the caftanets, the organic triangle, or 
the iebuni^ the tabor, and a particular kind of flute^ 
mentioned by Pollux and Euftathius, it is eafy to: 
conceive the nature of their melody. Thus the 
priefts would never fuffer any fuch neife in the inte« 
rior of the temples, where they chaunted the facred 
hymns, without any inftrumental accompaniments *« . 
The author' of a work publifhed in one thoufand 
feven hundred and fixty-eight, aflerts that the mufi* 
cal fyftem of Pythagoras, fuppofed to be that of the 
Egyptians likewife, is exaâly followed by the Chi- 
nefe. So hr from being able to prove fuch a whim* 
fical opinion, it falls of itfelf, when we confider the 
eflential difference between the inftruments of China, 
and of ancient Egypt. We ihall not examine the 
reality of the fyftem of Pythagoras, fuch as fome 
have endeavoured to demonftrate it in our days ; but 
the chief circumftances on which it is founded, feem. 
to be of fuch a nature that many nations mi^ht have 
praâifedthem without having any communication with^ 
each other. We cannot therefore be reafonably afto* 
nifhed, if fome traces of that nature were found in what^ 
from great exaggeration, is called the Chinefe muftc ;^ 
for, by the avowal of the Jefuits themfelves, it does 
not merit that name in any fenfe whatever f ; and: 
befides they have obferved, that the airs they heard at 
Canton refembled thofe of all fouthern Afia. Tra- 

• Tra6k. dc Elocutionc Dcmetrn Phal. aut Scnptoris incerti. 
t Da Halde's Defcrlption of Chifia^ yoL iii. 
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vellers, on vifiting that part of the globe, have îii* 
ftantly perceived that the men there required to ht 
conftantly excited to a£tion and labor by fhouts, or 
by fuch noife as is made on board of the veflels of 
Japan, China, Siam, and all the iflands of the In* 
dian Archipelago, to encourage the rowers. In thofe 
countries, fays Chardin, the Workmen cannot lift a 
beam, nor carry a ftone, without fliouting ; and he 
juftiy attributes this to the flothfulnefs of their mind, 
which requires conftantly to be awaked by rude or 
flirill founds, like thofe of the tabor and flute, which 
are inftruments common to all the warm regions of 
the two hemifpheres. Soft and melodious founds 
would not make fufficient impreffion on the organs 
of thefe people ; and this is the reafon they can never 
make any progrefs in mufic. Thus the priefts of 
Egypt could not have fucceeded by that means in 
producing any revolution in the genius of their 
artifts. 

We fhall now fpeak more particularly of China, 
and begin by obferving that Gio Ghirardini is the 
only one of aU the European painters who has pub- 
lilhed a rehtion ; and it contains, in few words, hi« 
opinion of the Chinefe, whofe works he had con- 
templated at Canton, and at Pe-kin, where he re- 
mained for fome time to paint the cupola of a church. 
TbefepeopUy fays he, have not tbefmalleft idea of the 
fine arts } they kmwy in foBy nothing more than to 
weigh ftlver and eat rice *. That an Italian artift 

* Voyage to China in the year 1698 by Gio Ghirardini* 

ihould 
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fiiould be fliocked at the frightful daubings of the 
Chinefe is not extraordinary, when the Tartars them- 
felves could not endure the fight of them* Thus the 
four emperors who have laft reigned there, employed 
only European painters at their court, without even 
being blamed by either the prefumptuous Ham-lin^ 
or the graveft among the men of letters, who were 
as fenfible of the incapacity of theii- nation in fuch 
matters as of their own, when it was propofed to 
make faultlefs almanacks. 

The firft Jefuits, who undertook .to decorate the 
imperial palace of Fe*kin, were fcholaflic theologifts, 
deftitute of all ideas of handling the pencil: but 
fortunately they found a lay-friar, who having ground 
colours in Europe, undertook to paint in China ; and 
what is more, he was applauded. When the miilion*- 
aries perceived that the ofEce 6f firft painter to the 
court became of great importance, they had it granted 
to priefts of their order, who now exercife that art 
at Pe-kin, where the Tartars are incapable of efti- 
mating their capacity j and they only perceive, that 
whatever comes from their hands, furpafles greatly 
the wretched performances of the Chinefe. 

Thefe monks, and particularly Father Attiret, of 
Avignon, drew the plans of the battles gained by the 
Mandhuis,inone thoufand fevenhundred andfifty-four 
and.fifty-feven, over the Eleuths, Sdongares, and Kof- 
chiots, who were faid to have been not only van- 
quifhed but exterminated. This, however, does not 
feem probable j for thefe wandering nations of Great 
Tartary fly fometimes to diftant places after a defeat, 

and 
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tod having difappeared for feme time, they rettilli 
infenfibly, and te-aflemble by degrees. Befides, if 
ture are well informed, fome of the remams of thofd 
hordes have taken refuge on the territory of Ruffia. 
When the plans of the battles were finifhed, no per-' 
fon in all China was capable of engraving theme 
Neither, indeed, is any thing on copper-platé exe^^ 
euted in all Afia, where paintings are too much de- 
Ipifed to be. multiplied by an inftrument which re- 
quires more patience than the Eafterns are capable of 
cxercifing. The Indians, who cut the moulds for 
painted cottons, expedite their work in an aftonifh- 
ing manner ; and therefore they never attempt etch- 
ing, which would retard them unavoidably. 

In the reign of the emperor Caiubi the Jefuits, td 
attraâ the people to their churches, caufed the walls 
to be painted in the European manner ; and this ar- 
tifice fucceeded beyond expeûation, even at Tani'^ 
icheoUf fays Father Gabien, where the perfon em- 
ployed was a bungler. What ftruck the Chinefe moft 
were drawings in perfpeftive ; and the Emperor, it 
is faid, put his hand on thofe prefented to him by 
Father Broglio; becaufe, like the blind man on 
whom the operation for the cataraâ was performed 
in London, he fuppofed the furface muft really have 
been uneven. Ghirardini, who painted a colonnade, 
and different parts of architeâure, atPe-kin, pafled 
for a forcerer, who deluded the people by his fpells. 
Savages wonder at nothing ; while ignorant men ad* 
mire every thing; and Ghirardini, who was not 
much flattered by the applaufes of the Chinde, re- 
turned 
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turned fpcedily to Europe, where he publifhed the 
relation we have quoted. 

After this, it muft appear fomewhat ftrange to find 
Father lé Comte pretending that the Chinefe had not 
abfolutely rendered themfelves mafters of the prin- 
ciples of perfpeftive; when in reality they poffeffed 
no idea whatever, either of points of view," or of 
deepenings. Without any knowledge of the rules 
to which the efFefts of light are invariably fubjefted, 
and ignorant of the manner of diftributing large 
mafles of (hade on the fore-ground, they endeavoured 
in vain to make the objefts appear more diftindt by 
placing them very far up in the Iky of the piflure. 
This^ however, could ne^er anfwer the purpofe ; for 
the plane of the horizon being extended beyond all 
bounds, the illufion of perfpeftive was deftroyed; 
and befides, they neither knew how to break the 
colors into demi-tints, nor foften the fhades. We may 
imagine how much thefe painters muft have been em- 
barrafled when they attempted to give a view of a 
Chinefe garden, containing artificial mounts, preci- 
pices, ditches, winding alleys, trees planted. without 
either order or fymmetry, ferpentine canals, and 
other objedts, in fuch confufion, that a depraved 
imagination alone could have fuggefted the idea. But 
however wretchedly their landfcapes appeared, their 
igures were treated in a ftill worfe manner. 

In the Diftionary of the Fine Arts it is faid that 

the charadteriftic of Chinefe painting is neatnefs. But 

if this term is meant to define very brilliant colors, 

employed without meaning, on drawings deftitute of 

VOL. I. Q^ truth 
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truth and genius, the fame thing can be faid of all 
the paintings of fouthern Afia : there the moft pre- 
cious coloring fubftances are found in profufion ; 
yet the inhabitants have never known how to take 
advantage of this gift of nature. 

The Chinefe give the general name of Hoa-pei to 
thofe miferable wretches who paint cabinets, great 
lanterns, china, and the glafles brought from Eu- 
rope, They are the pooreft artifans in the whole 
empire, and fcarcely earn enough to live, although 
they work very rapidly, and employ all their chiU 
dren at the age of fix or kwtxi years. By this their 
hands are fpoiled for the reft of their days ; becaufe, 
by painting before they know any thing of drawing, 
they become daubers like their fathers, Thofe pupils 
who have leaft genius, acquire a knowledge of very 
few contours : fome are only capable of drawing 
branches, and others of adding the leaves, which, 
befides, are very badly reprefented. Generally fpeak- 
ing, indeed, none of the Afiatîc painters are very 
able in that part of their art which regards the fo^ 
liage of trees. 

Father Parrenin perceiving the impoffibility of con-, 
cealing from Mr, Mairan the ignorance of the Chi- 
nefe in aftronomy, pretended, as an excufe, that this 
did not proceed from want of genius, but that aftro- 
nomers there were badly paid. Painters, however, 
arc ftill lefs «encouraged, ?ind the man who would 
there devote thirty years of his life in acquiring fome 
knowledge of his profeffion, could not afterwards de-» 
fray his expences ; for the people of that country 

havQ 
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liare no idea of either glory or ambition ; and every 
thing there goes by calculation. 

The Hoa-pei are generally attached to fome manu- 
faôure, particularly of porcelain, where, in former 
times, they received ftripes, whenever any vafe was 
injured, or the coloring chanced to run over the out- 
lines while in the fire ; and they always fupported, 
this treatment patiently. But the workmen who 
formed the moulds, and thofe employed in preparing 
the pafte, which is no trifling labor, inftead of fub- 
mitting to fuch oppreflion, threw themfelves fome- 
times into the burning furnaces, to terminate their 
miferable exiftence. In that, the Mandhui Tartars 
have moderated the power of the mandarines, who 
tyrannifed over the artifts in a barbarous manner, 
previous to the conqueft. The iufpeftion of the 
manufactures was committed entirely to infamous eu- 
nuchs, who were all obliged in turn to pay tribute; and 
thus the fovereign acquired a direft influence on every 
thing executed there. In this confifts a part of the 
flavery of thefe people, whofe inftitutions are in every 
thing almoft direftly oppofite to thofe of the ancient 
Egyptians. The Chinefe, fo far from thinking of, 
fuch an impraticable fyftem as that of rendering pro- 
feffions hereditary in families, dîd not even confine 
them to tribes or clafles ; and every perfon could 
chufe his line of life, and become even a bonze, or 
begging monk, which is the moft defpicable ftate of 
all, without excepting even that of a robber. Yet 
the arts have remained in China, as with the greater 

Q^ a part 
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the calice and parts of fruâification. From this ex* 
ample, an idea may be formed of the confufion pre* 
dominant in the minds of all the Chinefe workmen, 
who, carried away by their imagination, are incapa* 
ble of ftudying nature. It muft however be admitted 
that the ftrange ideas entertained there concerning 
corporeal beauty muft, in fome meafure, take away 
from the painters and fculptors the pofTibility of giv- 
ing noblenefs to their figures. Both muft conform 
themfelves to the reigning tafte, and reprefent even 
the gods with very big bellies. This charaûeriftic is 
remarkable in all the numerous figures of Nini/oj 
who refembles a dropfical perfon, and fits on his 
heels like an orang-outang. Nothing could be ima- 
gined more oppofite to the majeftic air communicated 
to the divinities of the Greeks, than the phyfiognomy, 
corpulency, and whole deportment of the frightful 
Ninifo. 

It is believed that the cuftom of fattening the robes 
with a girdle, conftantly pradifed by the Chinefe, 
has made them confider the protuberance it frequently 
occafions as a great perfedion in the human body. 
But this prejudice, which has found its way even 
into RufSa, may have originated among the Tartars, 
who, from being conftantly on horfeback, contraft 
more or lefs fuch defeâs ; and Hippocrates feems to 
indicate fomethirig of the kind proceeding from equi- 
tation among the Scythians. What the Chinefe have 
taken for a mark of beauty among the men, they 
confider as a fhocking deformity in women, whofe 
bodies they fuppofe fhould be ilender and delicate. 

When 
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When they took to bruifing the feet of the fa'r fex, 
all fuch Avhîmfical opinions muft have followed, like 
neceflary confequences. Thus, while the mandarines 
gorge themfelves with every thing confidered ?.? mofl 
nourifliing, fuch as nefts of birds and tendons of 
ftags, in hopes of acquiring corpulency to fill a fopha 
at the tribunals, the women faft through fear of be- 
coming too fat. Thofe dames who fuppofe that the 
mind is rendered fervile by induftry, take care to let 
their nails grow to the utmoft, and to preferve them 
from injury during the night, they are provided with 
fheaths of bamboo, or metal. Thefe claws, joined 
to the extreme length of the eyelids, acquired like- 
wife by art, would produce no efFea on the men, 
unlefs they were accompanied wifh fuch delicate 
waifts as neither their painters nor fculptors have 
known how to copy exaftly. Sometimes they draw 
figures of women moi^ftrous from their height, in 
proportion to the thicknefs and roundnefs of. their 
limbs. Many fuch lank bodies are feen on the old 
china ware ; but this ridiculous ftyle is fomewhat 
foftened by the conqueft of the Tartars, who neither 
think like the Chinefe, in point of beauty, nor fe- 
male qualifications. 

The Hoa-peij indeed, have been accufed of render- 
ing all the faces they draw unnaturally ugly, and c 
making nothing but caricatures, as we are informed 
by Father le Comte *. But the truth is, that thefe 
daubers become matters of a certain number of out- 

• New Memoirs on China, vol. i. 

0^4 lines. 
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Unes, entirely by dînt of praûîce ; and thefc thcy re- 
peat continually, precifely like the painters in India, 
whofepiftures contain fometimcs from eighty to a 
hundred figures, where all the women have the fame 
features, and the men likewife. This mode of hav* 
îng but one phyfiognomy for each fex, is the furefl: 
proof that their whole knowledge of drawing is only 
praûical. It feems very probable, that fome travel- 
lers have been deceived in attributing to the Chinefe 
a knowledge of frefco : for the decorations of the 
pagoda of Etnoui, cited by them as examples, are 
apparently in water-colors. Neither can they be 
confidered as very ancient, becaufe they refer to the 
worfliip of Fo *, like all the other pagodas of the 
empire, if we except perhaps thofe of Taoffe^ Our 
information with regard to the interior of the latter 
is very inexaft ; but it is reafonable to fuppofe that 
they likewife contain Indian fymbols. 

As the edifices of the Chinefe are not conftruded 
tp refift many centuries, it is not extraordinary that 
no antique paintings fliould be found among them : 
but what Nieuhoff relates in the moft pofitive terms 
of their having no ancient ftatues, is indeed very fur- 
prifingf. Not one well-informed perfbn has ever 
confidered as authentic the likenefles of Confucius, 
faid to be taken during his life. Even admitting 
that fome Chinefe ftatues did adually exift ever fince 
that epoch, they could not be very remarkable for 
their antiquity. Herodotus is fuppofed to have writ*. 



♦ Salmon's Prefcnt State of China^ vol. i. 
t Algemeene Befchryving van't Ryk Simu 
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ten towards the year four hundred and eighty before 
our era, and cbnfequently in the life-time of ConfW' 
cius^ according to vulgar tradition ; for his hiftory is 
totally unknown. When Herodotus vifited Egypt, he 
faw ftatues there already decayed by time, although 
they were probably made of fycamore wood, which is 
aftoniihingly durable in the chefts made for the mum- 
mies, when impregnated with a certain alkali to pre- 
vent the attack of worms. Thefe ftatues, falling to 
pieces with age, at the period when Confucius is 
fuppofed to have lived, wero indeed very ancient 
monuments. 

Some inveftigations, ftill more profound than thofe 
of Nieuhoff, would indeed be neceffary ; although 
he followed the courfe of the great canal between 
Canton and Pe-kin. On this road, traverfing the 
centre of the empire, nothing hitherto has appeared 
more ancient than the van-ly^ or great wall ; and fo 
much is the hiftory of this country filled with ob- 
fcurities and contradiûions, that we cannot know* 
really in what year that aftonifhing work was under* 
taken. 

With regard to the colofTean ftatues made of clay 
or plafter, either painted or gilt, they have beca 
found in great numbers, from the twenty-firft degree 
of north latitude to the fortieth ; and from the. 
weftern extremity of Chenji^ as far as Voen-tengj the 
moft eaftem cape on the Chinefe territory. But all 
thefe were certainly executed at periods ftill later 
than our prefent era ; as is demonftrated by the very 
fymbols of thofe idols which relate to the religion of 

India. 
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India. No ftatues, învefted with any attributes of 
Egyptian divinities, have ever been found in all the 
extent of the empire ; and nothing can be more op- 
pofite to the ftyle of the artifts of Egypt than the 
manner pradlifed by the Chinefe. This will appear 
ftill more ftriking, when we fliall endeavour to com- 
pare the architeâure of thofe two nations, refembling 
almoft in nothing; and certainly not in the dragon 
and the fom-boam y as Mr. Mairan maintained erro- 
neoufly. 

Some details cannot be difpenfed with here, re- 
lative to thofe fabulous animals fo frequently repre- 
fented by the fculptors and painters of China. The 
dragon on the ftandards, liveries, and robes of the 
emperors, is called lu in the Chinefe language. This 
word is found in feveral dialefts of the Tartar, and 
particularly in Calmuc, Mogul, and Turkifh, with- 
out varying in fignification, or even in orthography; 
for it is written in the fame manner by Abulgazi in 
his Hijlory^ and Ulugh-Beigh, nephew of Tamer- 
hne, in his Epochas. This conformity has led me to 
fuppofe, that the Chinefe dragon was the principal 
armorial fign of the Tartar hordes, when they made 
fome eftablifliments in Thibet and the province of 
Cbenji. It is the opinion of a German author, that 
thb ipecies of monfter, painted in a rude manner on 
their banners and bucklers, gave rife to the celebrated 
Cable in Scythian mythology, concerning the combats 
of the Arimafpes with the Griphons *. The Moguls, 

• Beer in der Erlaeut, zur allg. Welti*. 

who 
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\vho conquered China in the thirteenth century, and 
the Mandhuis^ v^ho fucceeded them in the feven- 
.teenth, refpedted equally this fymbol; and their 
adopting it, without any change whatever, proves how 
much they were convinced of its having originated 
in Tarfary. Thus all the Chinefe hiftorians agree, 
that the emblem of the dragon is as ancient as their 
firft founder Fchhi. It would be in vain to objeft 
that the Mandhuis were unwilling to render the van- 
quiflied defperate, by forcing them to renounce the 
arms of their anceftors ; for thefe conquerors were 
not moved either by prayers or tears, when they 
formed the refolution of making the Chinefe changt 
their drefs. Nothing could prevent them from exe- 
cuting this fcheme, diâated by the founded: policy ^ 
and it became neceflary for every perfon to abandon 
his ancient garb, or fly with thofe who went to Ba- 
tavia to preferve their long hair. 
. The abfurdity is therefore evident of endeavour- 
ing to find in this dragon the crocodile of the Nile, 
called by the Egyptians cbamfa^ a word refembling 
in nothing the lu of the Chinefe. The latter befides 
fpeak a monofyllabical language, while that of ancient 
Egypt, on the contrary, contained polylyllables ; 
and a greater difference than this cannot be imagined 
between any two nations of the earth. 

Mr. Mairan is exceedingly deceived, when he pre* 
tends that the crocodile was feen on the coat of arms 
of the Pharaohs *j and a little knowledge of mytho- 
logy 

• Letters to Father Parrcnîn concerning China.) — Mr. Mairan 
pretends that no crocodiles^ exift in China. Father Martini, Nieu* 

hofify 
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logy would have made hitn perceive that it was the 
emblem of Typhon, or the evil fpirity except in 
fbme towns fituated on artificial canals, very diftant 
from the courfe of the Nile. 

It is true that a Jew, to infult a king of Egypt, 
ufes the term Great Dragon^ or Thanin^ in compay^ 
ing him infolently to the crocodile. From this odious 
appellation, fuggefted by that national hatred fubfîft-» 
îng between the Hebrews and Coptes, nothing more 
can be concluded than that injurious language haa 
been ufed in every age. 

The faâr, however, is, that ^lian defcribes, beftei^ 
than Diodorus Siculus, the fpecies of fymbol carried 
by the kings of Egypt in their diadem. He calls if 
exprefsly the fpotted afpic *} and this is exaâly thô 
thermutis, or facred ferpent, which bites its own 
tail. Placed likewife on the head of Ifis to indicatô 
power, and well known in the different monuments^ 
it had no more affinity or connexion with the dragon 
of China, than the fleur-de-lys of France with the 
thiftles on the -efcutcheon of Scotland. Thus the 
errors propagated on this fubjeS, have been no lefs 
monftrous than the fuppofed animal to which they 
alluded. 

hoffy and fome other authors, affirm that fomc are found in th^ 
riTcr Go. 

* Hinc ^gyptiorttm reges In diademate varlegatas afpîdfs 
gerere intellexi, per figuram iftlus animalls invl^m imperii robur 
iîgnîlîcantes. De Nat. Animal, lib. vi. According to Dtodoruv 
this emblem varied in JEgypt with the whim of the fovereigni who 
carried fometîmes on his diadem the head of a lion. But we have 
reafon to believe that he was not well informed in that matter* 

It 
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It is eafy to demonftrate clearly that the fom-hoam 
has no connexion whatever with the phœnîx. The 
Chinefe have never known any thing of the canicular 
cycle, compofed of fourteen hundred and fixty-onc 
years ; and confequently it could never be called the 
pbcmisç^ becaufe that word is ufed to denote nothing 
more than the accomplifliment of the revolution, 
which brings back the heliacak rifing of Sirius to 
the firft day of the month Tbotb. The bird fom-boam^ 
reprefented with a tuft of feathers on its head, ac- 
cording to the figure publifhed by Father Bouis, ap- 
pears to be the fame fymbol with the puet, fo much 
celebrated in the mythology of the ancient Indians ; 
and for further details it is fufiicient to refer the 
reader to iElian. 

Sculptors, properly fo called in China, are nearly 
equal in number to the potters, or thofe who mould 
figures of clay, plafter, and porcelain pafte ; and the 
occupation they procure from the bonzes is much 
greater than could be believed, were it not known 
that thefe fanatics increafe conftantly the number of 
their idols. About a century ago, the Dutch ambafla- 
dors, who went to Pe-kin, vifited a pagoda fuppofed 
to contain near ten thoufand fuch figures, from the 
height of half a foot to the fize of a coloffus, ranged 
on ihelves like books in a library. Befides the images 
kept in temples, each Chinefe poffeifes a certain num* 
ber in his own houfe ; and thofe who pafs their lives 
in barks on the great rivers, conftruft chapels to 
contain a confiderable number. If we add to them 
the total quantity, computed at five or fix million^ 

diftributed 
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dîftributed in Europe, then we may be fatisfied that 
the potters in China are not idle ; ahhough they 
would be much better employed in tilling the barren 
lands of Koeuicheou than in producing fuch rude and 
ufelefs trifles. We do not fpeak here of certain fta- 
tues in (lone, which are unqueftionably what thefc 
artifts have made moft tolerable ; becaufe the ampli- 
tude of the draperies generally conceals the members 
moft difficult to be executed, fuch as the hands and 
feet. When fuch parts remain uncovered, they arc 
always maimed, from a total ignorance of anatomy 
or ofteology ; for thefe people, in learning to draw, 
never ufe a Ikeleton. Whatever good model may be 
fet before them, they cannot refrain from falling 
into their ufual contours ; and while endeavouring 
to imitate the groups of figures on Saxon ware, they 
conftantly infert Chinefe features. It is not only ne- 
ceflary in all vafes and pieces of porcelain of fome 
importance, to give them models, but likewife in 
certain damalk ftuffs ; otherwife the merchants of 
Europe would be very badly ferved. 

The fculptors in China have always had an evi- 
dent advantage over the painters, who encountered 
far greater difficulties in all their attempts to attain 
fome knowledge of coloring, as well as the prin- 
ciples of the claro-obfcuro, and of perfpedlive. 
As they could not reach thefe eflential points of 
the art, they muft of courfe have temained be- 
hind ; and even when their drawings were equal- 
ly correft with thofe of the fculptors, their pic- 
tures were ft ill inferior to the ftatues and bas-re- 
liefs. 
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liefs *. What is evident here with regard to the 
Chinefe, has been equally fo in all other countries of 
the world, without even excepting Greece. We 
find, there, that ftatuary had been carried to the 
utmoft degree of excellence attainable by man, while 
fuch celebrated painters as Poîygnatus tranfgrefled 
all the rules of pcrfpeftive. What is ftill worfe, they 
did not fufpefl: that their paintings were defedive ; 
and fo far from having arrived at perfeûion, they 
could not difcover in what it confifted. 

The arts moft cultivated by the Egyptians arc 
precifely thofe totally unknown to the Chinefe. With- 
out fpeaking of glafs, concerning which they were 
ignorant until the reign of Can-hij they certainly 
never made any progrefs in the engraving or even 
polifliing of precious ftones. // appears y fays Mr. 
Bell of Antermony, that thefe people do not ejleem 
diamonds: few arefeen among them^ and thofe they de 
poffefs are as ill cut as all thçir other jewels f . 

The Chinefe, contrary to the cuftom of the Egyp* 
tians, make great ufe of fignets ; but the emperor 
only has one of ftone or agate. The ectypes brought 
into Europe have the appearance of being cut with 
the fame point of diamond employed by the Chinefe 
in piercing broken porcelain, when they endeavour 

• The Chinefe make a kind of bas-relief», fomethîng fîmîlar to 
thofe on Trajan's pillar, where the figures, formed feparately, arc 
cut flat on the back, and failened to the building. This method 
liowever is not followed in the ornaments of the frieze of the 
pat leou» 

t Journey from Petcrfcurg to Pekin, vol. u 

to 
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to ftîtch It wîth brafs wire. Some pretend, crronc- 
oufly, that they have recourfe to fulphur, in the 
fame manner that it was employed by the Rmnaxis in 
repairing broken vafes of glafs. 

One circumftance, of the utmoft importance, con- 
cerning which the Jefuits have conftantly attempted 
to deceive us, is, that the porcelains of the firft. qua- 
lity, beft baked, .and moft carefully painted, as well 
as the fine varnilhed or lackered produftions feen at 
Pe-kin, and in the other great towns of China, are 
all brought from Japan. Although Father du Halde 
has had the aflurance to deny thîs faft, the beft-in- 
formed travellers and merchants have never formed 
a doubt in that refpefl:. Independent of the journal 
of Mr. de Lange, cîted in the note *, we know that 
all the porcelains given by the emperor of .China to 
Mr. Ifmailoff, as prefents to Czar Peter the Firft:, were 
certainly manufauured in Japan, where all the arts 
and trades are more cultivated than in China. The 
plates for printing, in particular, are much better 
engraved at Meaco than at Pe-kin ; and, tefides, 
the Japanefe have never followed the deftruftive mode 
of fophifticating the colors, and principally the blue, 
in painting porcelain. With them the magifl:rates 
who infpeft the nianufaâorics, do not permit any 
alterations to be made in the pafte, or any other co« 
loring fubftance, to variegate the enamel. Theja- 

• *• The moft beautiful varnîflied furniture, fuch as cabinets 
diairs, tables, baikets, and other things of that nature, as well as 
the fineft china ware, come to Pe-kIn from Japan.** Dc Langc's 
Journal. ConiUk alfo Ofbeck's Voyage. 

5 panefe 
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puldfe are not the oioly people who difpute the iRven- 
tion çf potxrelain with the Chinefé ; ibr we fliali fee^ 
^efently, that it is claimed likewife by other Afiatiô 
natiôBs; and what appears moil fingular is» that 
thefe difputes extend even to gunpowder» and the 
cotopafs. Without entering into any difcuffionis oft 
thefe matters^ we have reafon to fuppofe» that not one 
good magnetic needle is to bë found in all the extent 
of Ghiha^ except fuéh as are brought from Nangafnkh 
Thefe feem to have been prepared in the interior of 
Japan» akid Mia^ where, according to the maps of 
Tavelrnier^ the productions in fteel» and in particu- 
lar feveral blades of different kinds^ ajre of an ea> 
icellent quality *• 

The ancient goverttibeût of the DaitUj although 
In fome meafure feudal» and confequently fubjeâ ta 
great inconveniences, appears however to have been 
iefs unfavorable to arts and fciences» than the prefent 
rigid defpotifm» introduced by that monfter Fide^ 
Schoffiy, who» born in a cottage» died on the throne 
in one thoufaiid five hundred and ninety-eight. The 
troubles excited by the diflferent tubosj were fear cely 
more tolerable J but from being only temporary, 
they were infinitely Iefs pernicious than arbitrary 
power» which continues without interruption. By. 
confidering the ancient inhabitants of Greece» ia 
their frieqUent civil wars» and fhe modern Greeks 
changed into brutes under the Ottoman yoke» fome 

* The latitude and longitude of Mia are badly kt down in 
Tavernier's Map : that of Bellin is by far more exad. 

VOL* I. R ^ juft 
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juft Opinion may be formed on this matter. Kemphdf 
informs us, that in the eighth century, Japan had 
produced fculptors whofe memory was revered * : 
but fince the new regency, no perfon is honored } 
becaufe honor and defpotifm are as incompatible as 
vice and virtue. 

Although the Jâpanefe wares have fome refem- 
blance to thofe of China, yet it is eafy to perceive 
that they pofTefs far more regularity in the contour^ 
more truth in the details^ and more meaning in the 
coloring. Some anifts of that country have even 
painted flowers, plants, birds, quadrupeds, and fifh^ 
tolerably conformable to nature. Such ifolated ob- 
jeôs are far from conftituting piftutes where any 
thing can be difcovered relative to perfpeûive, and 
the art of placing figures in groups. Thofe people 
are grofsly deceived, who imagine the Japanefe, 
from having fucceeded in fome colored drawings, are 
capable of attempting either landfcapes or hiftorical 
paintings. The prince of Orange poflTeffes perhaps 
the completeft coUeâion extant of Afiatic drawings 
of plants and animals : but whether they are from 
Japan, or fome other country, we have not been able 
to afcertain. At all events, fhefe produflions have 
a right to be included in what Mr. Ofbeck fays of 
Chinefe painting; the colors, he obferves, are fo. 
beautiful, that they infpire fome indulgence for thofe 
who have employed them fo awkwardly. 

• HiHory of Japan, book 11. 

4 If 
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ïf a fcate were made for the Eaftem painters, like 
that compofed by Mr. Piles for thofe of Europe, the 
Japanefe would mount a little, while the Peguans^ 
the Bramas, the Siamins, and the greater part of the 
Hindoos, mail remain at nought, with refpeâ to 
drawing, compoiition, expreffion, and coloring** 

Some circumftances have been neceflarily fup- 
prefied here, concerning the manner of executing at 
Japan certain ftatues of Xaca ; becaufe it is necefiary 
to throw afide details, in order to open a way ; efpe« 
dally as fomething muft be faid of the Perfians, In- 
dians, and unfortunate Africans. With regard to 
Thibet, that interefting part of higher Afia, we ihall 
not endeavour to remove the veil by which it is con- 
cealed; yet we may with certainty conclude that 
painters and fculptors have exifted there. If the por- 
traits of a king of that country, and of a grand Lama^ 
found in Kircher's China Illujiratedy are faithfully 
copied, they prove that the artifts of Lajfa are neither 
inferior nor fuperior to the other Afiatics. Although 
the people of Thibet are very ancient, and clofely 
related with the Chinefe, they do not on that ac- 
count refrain from difputing feveral of their pre- 
tended inventions, and particularly that of gunpow- 
der. Some pieces of gunnery brought into Europe 
by Tavernier, as great curiofities, prove that LaJfa 
muft have had manufaâories of fire-arms direâed by 

* This fcaki found at the end of his Courfe of Patntingy has 
beenfomewhat Improved in the Memoirs of the academy of Sciencee 
for the year i j^^, 

R 2 very 
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very good workmen, but their antiquity h liât ^ 
any means attefted. All that is known of the ftate 
of fculpture in that country does not extend beyond 
fôme ftatueï of Menippi^ a fymboHcal monftcr with 
nine heads : fdf the Chînefé, and the Tartars, who 
fliould never be excluded from that race, have afSxed 
more extravagant ideas to the number nine, than the 
Egyptians to that of feven. Many of the cetcmo-» 
niais, and political inftitutions of China, are ana- 
logous to the fame fpedies of puerile fuperftition; 
fuch as the divîfîott of the mandarines into nine 
claffes, and a thoufand other abfurdities, of whkh 
the mod melancholy is that of puniftiiiig or degrad- 
ing the relations of â criminal to the ninth degree- 
Writers, who neither examined nor Weighed any 
thing, have miftaken thefe follies for tokens of Wif* 
dom. 

What the Perfiatt§ relate on the fubjcft of Manes, 
rAuft be regarded as greatly exaggerated* He is the 
oniy painter of their country whrtfe name is known 
in the Weft; and this would never have happened, 
had he not been at the fame time cWef of a feft. The 
legends of his dîfcîples have pteferved many facts 
concerning this fmgular man, fome of whofe paint- 
ings exift ftrll at Tchigil, a town of Turkeftan, or of 
Igoùt, unlefs, as we have too much reafon to believe, 
that place was deftroyed by fire in the laft Tartar 
wars *. Could any of the original produftigns of 

* We find tlie reafon why Manes quitted Perfia, in Hyde's 
Treatife dc Religionc Perfarum. 

Manes 
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Manes be difcovered, th^y would certainly fufEce to 
refute all that has been advanced by the Manicheanf • 
If the Perfiaufi had found in their own country any 
good modeU of ancient mafters, they muft have con* 
tinued to improve in an art concerning which they are 
almoft tptally ignorant. Yet they ftiU praftife paint- 
ing, and, as they have foftened the rigors of MaliQ- 
metanîfm, their want of fuccefs cannot be afcribed 
to that relîgion. Their figured tapeftry is faid in- 
deed to have been very celebrated in the days of 
iUei^ander, becaufe it is mentioned by Theophraftus; 
bat neither he, nor any other .Oreek, ever praifed the 
defign. The expreffions employed by Martial, whe;n 
fpeaking of the fluffs of Aflyria, which refemWed fo 
much thofe of Perfia, have reference to nothing more 
than the ricbndfi of the fUk, the brilliancy of the 
colors, and the nature of the embroidery *. In 
Media, Babylonia, and Perfia, this employment Ap- 
pertained entirely to the women, who embroidered 
much better than the men could paint ; becaufe they 
were reftrajned in fome meafure from hurrying over 
their work by the traces of the pattern they had to 
follow. Since the Afiatics began to ei^ecute their 
tapeftries in the loom, inftead of employing the 
needle, they are become inferior in quality ; although 
it was never very difficult to furpafs them ; for, ac-»^ 
cording to the teftimony of the ancients, the Egyp.» 
tians who employed the loom likewife wrought much 

* Non ego fr^rttélerim Bahylowtca fiSafuptrhe 

T^cxtai Sc^iramia Jf variatUur 004. £pig« 28 « llb« vui« 

R 3 better^ 
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better *. The Perfians, however, had another fpeciea 
of embroidery on gauze, which the Egyptians couM 
not imitate without the needle, as we learn from 
Lucan, where he employs three heroic verfeis to de- 
fcribe the fuperb veil of Cleopatra. 

The Perfian painters have always, to a certainty, 
made ufe of the fame ftyle as at prefent : fuperior to 
the Arabs and Indians in fancy-flowers, and moulk- 
work, they paint human figures very badly, and arc 
almoft incapable of drawing a full face. Thus they 
compofe their fubjefts in a manner that only the pro* 
file, or one third of the vifage, can be feen, even in 
thofe obfcene reprefentations for which they have a 
decided tafte, as we frequently fee by their carpets. 
With regard to perfpeôîve, they are exaûly on a level 
with the Chinefe, who have no notion whatever of the 
matter ; and however the Manifeans may have lied 
în their legends, yet they never attributed any know- 
ledge of the kind to their founder, whom they praife 
chiefly for his dexterity in drawing ftrait lines with 
the point of the pencil, unaflifted by any inftrumentf 
We have now to add one fad fufficiently decifive : 
When the emperor of Perfia, Shad Abas the fécond, 
wiflied to become a tolerable draughtfman, he could 
not find among the painters attached to his court, 
nor in all his country, any perfon capable of giving 
him infl:ruôions. It was therefore neceflary to invite 

• This vcrfe of Martial is well known : — 

Hac tlhi Memphkis Ullus dat munera : viâa efl 
PeQvM Niliacojam ffabylonis i^cus, 

a Dirtch^ 
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a Dutchman to Ifpahan for this purpofe; and Ta- 
vernier infcrihs us, that he had met with this man» 
whole name was Angela fomewhere in the neighbour* 
hood of Chiras*. 

The Perfians, however, lay claim to feveral dif- 
coveries in painting ; and as they difpute the inven- 
tion of the plaifler of porcelain, with the Chinefe 
and Japanefe, they pretend, likewife to have, firft in- 
troduced the fubftance employed to color the vafes: 
yet they do not feem to have brought that operation 
to fo great perfection. as their opponents. Whatever 
may be the fentiments of the Indians on this point, 
they certainly make porcelain tolerably well, and 
perhaps without entering into any difputes about the 
matter. The impenetrable obfcurity prevalent in the 
hiftory of the arts of Afia, enables all the nations 
there to arrogate whatever dlfcoveries they pleafed j 
becaufe no monuments exift to determine either dates 
or faûs. Yet it is very remarkable, that the coun- 
tries where porcelain has been brought to the 
greateft perfeftion have been ignorant of the method 
of making glafs, until the middle of the laft, or 
the beginning of the prefent century. Under the 
reign of Can-bij a monk firft erefted a glafs-houfe 
at Pe-kin ; and the Perfians were inftrufted in that 
art by an Italian, eftabllflied at Chiras. The lift of 
merchandize fent by the Romans into India proves, 
that ahhough nativç cryftal was found in that coun- 
try, it was then totally deftitute of glafs. 

• Journey into Perfia, vol, {• 
R4 
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Of all the difcoveries claimed by the Perfians, thatf 
of mofaic appears to be beft foundedj^ in the opinioi^ 
of Mr. Furietti *; becaufe he faw what every perfon 
muft have noticed, that mention is madç of 9 pave» 
xnent of colored ftones in thç Book of Efther. But; 
he fhould have remarked, that the Arabic authors 
likewife fpeak of fuch works, fome of which, they 
fay, were incrufted with pieces of glafs. Thus it 
appears th;tt the Perfians poffefied that art in çom- 
mon with othçr Eaftern nations ; ?tnd the Egyptians 
were probably of the nuniiber f , Mr, Michaelis does 
not even exclude the Jews, in his treatife entitled thç 
Hifiory of Qlafs amon^ the flebrews ; although it is 
impoffible to produce even the finalleft appearance 
chat any manufa^ories of glafs-ware escifted anciently 
in Judea j for the manufa^ures of Tyre and Sidon 
mud not be attributed to that country. It cannot 
however be denied, that thofe colored pavements 
were really mofaic work, an invention brought into 
repute in proportion only as the art of painting de* 
clines. Without fpeaking of what is pra^fed in 
Italy at the prefent day, it is certain that workmen 
in mofaic were never more encouraged than v^idct 
Thepdofius and Valentinian, when not o|ie g;ood( 

''^ Dc Mufivis, tapite primo. 

t Lucan cxpreffes himfelf thU^ in defcribing thç luxury çf 
Cleopatra ;— ' 

■ 'totaque effufus in aula 
Cakabatur onyx. 
This cannot be underftoo4 othcrwife than as a pavement in Ac 
Perfian tafte. 

pj^inter 
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^nter could be fouad in the Romaa empire, that is 
to fay in the whole world. Things have returned 
nearly to the fame point ; and, as in thofe days, line 
fubftance i^ now abandoned for the ihadow. 

Although thç Perfi;uis are indebted to the Indian 
for the art of painting cotton, and of printing vnih 
inoulds, yet they pretend to have furpafied greatly 
their xnafters. The kalincar(U of Perfia are believed 
in Europe to be fuperior to the mofl: beautiful fapij^ 
fendis of P^liacate and Vifapour, pr the fineft chite^f 
of Mafulipatam and Amadebath ; but this is çnly 
true with regard to the drawing, and not in point of 
coloring, as Mr* Chardin confeflês; yet he vai 
greatly prejudiced in favor of the Perfians, %ubOf ac* 
cording to him, v^^re the h^ fculptors in the worlds 
frevious to the introduaipn of Mabmetanffm *• If thi^ 
traveller be blamegble, for having propofed an cipi^ 
nion fo extremely oppolite to truth, he is no iefs fo 
for endeavouring to juftify the cuftom of the empo* 
rors of Perfîa, in carrying pn manufadures at thdr 
own expenfe. This is one of the moft pemidovis 
inftittttions, ever invented by defpots, or pradifed by 
tyrants ; and therefore it fhall be mpre amply di£^ 
cuffed in the fequel. The Abbé de Guafco has feUeii 
into the contrary extreme with Chardin, when he 
aflures us, that of all Afiatic monuments, thofe of 
the Perfians merit the leaft attention |. This judg- 
ment fçems to have been founded on what was ad* 

• • Journey into Perfia» yoh iii. 

^ yfc of Statuer amoiig the Andçnti. 

yan««d 
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vanced by Tavernier, concerning the ruins of TcheU 
minar^ which he took great pains to depreciate. Ta* 
vernier fcarcely knew how to read or write, and thofe 
who are known to have affifted him with their pen, 
were fuch very indifferent compilers, that little dé- 
pendance can be placed on his information relative 
to the antiquities of Perfia, and different points of 
euridition and criticifm. What has been afferted by 
a monk, named Emanuel, does not deferve more 
credit ; although cited in the Memoirs of the Academy 
qJ Infcriptions^ on the fubjeft of fome flatues, now 
extant, according to him, at two leagues from Kir^ 
man-Shah^ on a mountain of Media, where the an- 
cients likewife placed many chimerical monuments 
attributed to Semiramisé AU that we know of this 
matter is, that fome fculptors, brought up in Egypt, 
have wrought in Media ; and perhaps alfo at the 
edifices of Tchel-minar^ or Eftakar, where they, feem 
to have intermixed fome of their own fymbols, fuch 
as the winged circle with the emblems of the reli- 
gion of the Magi. In general, the Perfians, ever 
fmce the reign of Xerxes the firft, began to acquire 
fome fuperiority in the arts over the Indians, who 
are reputed to work worfe than all other Afiatics, 
except perhaps the Chinefe. Yet th^ShaJiah and the 
Vedam do not, nor ever did, prohibit painting, ftatu- 
ary, fculpture, or engraving, either hollow or in re- 
Uef. ' 

If all the worfhips of the Eaft partook of the 
gloomy and melancholy charaâer attributed to Mat^ 
bometanifm, it would not then be fo eafy to deter- 

minei 
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)nine, in this point, the influence of climate and po« . 
litical inftitutions ; for the little progrefs made there 
in the fine arts has been attributed entirely to reli- 
gion. By the confeffion of both Turks and Arabs, 
it is evident that Mahomet could neither write nor 
read. Thus he did not imbibe the averfion he always 
teftified for reprefentations of living creatures from 
having perufed, as fome believe, certain compofitions 
of the Ignicoles *; but it proceeded from a corrupt 
tion of Judaifm, which conftantly received an increafe 
of fuperftitions, as a dream is fwelled in its courfe» 
The learned agree that, previous to the time of the 
Maccabees, the Jews never difcovered much horror 
for images, nor even for the fymbolical figures placed 
in the temple of Jerufalem by artifts who came from 
Tyre. Although Origen, in his work againft CeMus, 
ai&rms that the barbarous inhabitants of Judea had 
not in his time one fmgle painter or fculptor amongft 
them, it does not follow that they had likewife re* 
nounced engraving on precious ftones, fignets, and 
coins. Since their departure from Egypt, until the 
prefent moment, the Hebrews have conftantly ap- 
plied themfelves to that art ; yet not one of them ever 
attained any great degree of excellence. Is it an error 
to believe that the temptation of falfifyîng money ha$ 
inTpired them with fo much inclination for this fpecies 
of engraving, which they are allowed to praûife pub- 
licly in Europe, contrary to all ideas of found policy? 

* In the Arabic text of the Koran, the prohibition of making 
ifhag^ft is lefs clearly exprefiçd than we are generally taught to be- 
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As thç laws can h^\^ no confidence in fqch men, they 
^lould be deprived of all dangçroqs inflruments. 
,/>jv:ient Egypt is the only country in the world where 
a gocwi police was exercifed refpç^i^ the Jews ; for 
that of the Romans, in this point, was very had in 
the time of Auguftus, and &iU worfe wder the fuc* 
ceeding emperors, 

Thofe who n^ver perceived jany other obftack than 
Mahomçtî^nifm to the progreTs of painting in Afia, 
bave beett greatly deceived. The eftablifhmeat of that 
religion ha$ dn reality produced no other change 
among the Indiana, than that they refrain from re. 
prefenting a^îrp.als on fome painted ftuffs j otberwife 
the more «ealous Mahometans would .cejtfe to pur- 
.ehafe them. With regard to the Mogul emperors, 
they aever made my fçruple of having paintja-s at 
tbfir courts.; and fom§ of their produâiens we»e 
brought into £urope by Mr. Manoucbi» but through 
neglîge»ce they have never been engraved. Befide», 
thefe princes, although Mahometans, dp not deiift 
from impreiUug figures on their current eoin * ; and 
they never entertained m idea of preventing the cir-^ 
culation of thofe Indis^n pieces called Mfageddh 
which are as rudely drawn, aud as barbarous in their 
type, as the money of Acham and Macaffar. Finally, 
the Moguls never prevent the Indians from maki^g 
pictures and ftatues to ornament their temples ; and 

* The Abbé Bartheleml| în his DifTertations on the Medals of 
the Arabs, mentions fome .Qth«r Mahometan princes, who had 
f ngrayed images çq thçir money copied ^ïxtt the G x%ds, oif Ronaan 
jne^als. But this praftice is novr totî^lly abolifti^jd^ ^ 

tb^fe 
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ihofe edifices are fitted almofl: eûtbely with fuch ffl- 
made îmageë. Matty fymboîîcâl figures are lîkëwïfe* 
feêtt there, frequently in the attitude of baboons, 
like the ftatues of Smfnona-Kodom at Slam, and fomt- 
times itt pofltlotts altogether unnatural ; for the legs 
and arms are extended in a manner imprâÔîcable by 
the human body. It feems probable that the fculp* 
tors of that country, through ignorance of the fawt- 
of gravitation, have exaggerated the pbftures of their . 
fakirs, who rcfcmble fatyrs, by placing their hands 
on the ground, and lifting up their feet in futh a 
manner that the heels reft on the elbovirs, and in this 
fituation call out, O but Gùà is powerful ! O but fie 
is majeftic! v 

Although the Indians have always dîftîngmfhcd 
themlelves by their attachment to polycephalous fta- 
tues, or fuch as have feveral heads, and fupernume- 
rary members, even to feven or eight pair of arms on 
one body J- it is not lefs true that <he fame fhocking 
côtrtiption of tafte infedled likewife the greater part 
of the Eaftern nations. Even the Greeks have not 
been totally exempt ; for, befides their ftatues with 
two and three faces, it is certain that the wings they 
were fo fond of placing on others betray a fecret in- 
clination for fuch extravagancies. Had the climate 
of Greece been fix or feven degrees warmer, many 
artifts there would have degenerated into the Oriental 
ftyte ; .and it has been obferved that, in Ionia, wings 
were already placed on certain ftatues, which had 
not received them in Peloponirefus. 

Some 
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Some travellers have believed that the mode, f& 
long praftifed by the Indians, of having painted and 
embroidered robes for their idols, has prevented 
them from employing much art in fculpture. This 
cuftom however is not univerfal. If fome ftatues in 
the pagodas of Matoura^ Benares^ and Jagrenat^ are 
clothed, others are found naked at Tyrmameley in 
the Carnatic, although they exhibit neither more 
grace nor life than thofe covered with fluffs *. 

Works of fculpture, apparently very ancient, have 
been dug up in different places of the Eafl Indies, 
and of the fouth of Afia, fuch as the remains of 
the pagoda of Elora^ the old flatues of the coafl of 
Decan^ of Canaririy in the ifle Salfette^ and in EU'- 
fbantaj another ifland off Bombay,- where a fubter- 
raneous temple was feen by Ovington in one thoufand 
fix hundred and ninety, and by Grofe, towards the 
year one thoufand feven hundred and fifty-two f} 
but neither of then\ had fufficient knowledge of the 
arts and of literature, to produce an exaâ: defcrip-* 
tion. We only know that the architefture does not 
refemble any of the three Grecian orders ; and its 
participating of the Eaftern ftyle is a fufEcient re-* 
futation of the opinion that it had been erefted by 
Macedonian colonies eftablifhed there by Alexander«. 
It was perhaps in thefe grottoes of Elephant a^ that the 
Brachmans preferved that idol fo myfterious, menti- 
oned by Porphyry, which was feen by the Syrian 
Bardefanes. 

• General Hîftoryr of Travels, vol. xîÏÏr 
f Çrofc's Voyage» 

WitÈk 
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' VJlth regard to the bas-reliefs in metal, feeû by 
Apollonius at the court of an Indian king, nothing 
of the kind is now known in that country. This 
leads to fuppofe that fuch works neyer exifted, but 
that they had been invented by Philoftratus, as well 
as the fabrics of Egyptian archîteâure in India, of 
which likewife no tiaces can be found. This Greek, 
in writing his romance, took delight in furniihing 
the palaces of fome Afiatic fovereigns, without per- 
ceiving that his ornaments were frequently contrary 
to the tafte of the country. Thefe ftrange bas- 
reliefs muft have refembled greatly the piilures of 
PbUoJiratusy which were deftitute of difpofition; and 
the complication of fubjeds is fuch, that the moil 
able painter could not poflibly execute them, even 
by facrificing, like the ancients, every thing belong- 
ing to perfpeûivc. 

The productions of the modern Indians, compared 
with ancient monuments of undoubted authenticity, 
prove that, among them, the arts have remained in- 
variably at the fame point, fmce time immemorial. 
If they are not improved, they cannot be faid to have 
degenerated ; and this has been attributed by fome 
authors to the divifion of the people there into tribes, 
fome of which, it is well known, are compofed of 
ariifts who have not permiffion to enter into the clafs 
of Bramins or any .other. All thefe political infti- 
tutions are fuppofed to have rendered the Indians in*! 
ferior even to the Chinefe ; but the fuperiority of the 
latter is far from appearing decided ^ and admitting 

ic 



it to ht redlly fe, the degree, we muft allov^ h alnttlil 
iiD{>erte|)tibké 

The paintings in the Iftdiati pagodas^ of which 
tàùkt copies hâve been given by Mr. ttolwell, artf 
certairiily ridiculous, fkntaftical, and very badly ex* 
ecuted • : but thôfe of the Chinefe pagodas are no*, 
thing better ; aiid the ^aiAters of Surkt do not yield 
to the Âbléft Hm-pei of Nankin^ particularly in what 
is called fo improperly their Works in miniature* 

It is generally faid, that from the banks of the 
Euphrates to the very extremities of Afia, the paint* 
crs ufe no other than water-colors^ and have fcarcely. 
any idea of a trèfle ; becaûfe they work on tables^ 
and a}^ly their colors equally^asispraâifed inGnacbf^ 
yet fome of the procedures of the Indians leare roont 
to fufpeâ that they have had fome knowledge of oil< 
painting, of which, according to Chardin and Mail- 
let, the modem Ferfians and Egyptians are not ig^ 
norant* As we have little certainty that this method 
has been borrowed by them from the Europeans, the 
difcovery of oil-painting feems more problematical 
than many authors iiiiagine. One obvious reafoii 
prefents itlelf why the Eaftern nations would nevef 
pradife generally that method: in the firft place^ 
their climate is beyond comparifon dryer than ours } 
and fecondly, they delight in brilliant colors, which 
are little affeflted by water, while oil tarniflies them 
confiderably. Upon the whole it appears certain^ 

• They arc in&rted aftet his Mythology of the Gentoos. 

that 
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ÛM the àitifts of thofe tountriei have knéifn^ ift 
very remote times, eertaîn praôices confidered by tté 
«âf ittw inventions» Ôur travellers frequeiitly want 
tifliie^ and perhaps (till more, capacity to dêferîbé 
different operation» of the Afiatic manufactures. Thé 
obfervations fcattered in the Edifying Letters^ and 
hibt particular relations, ate hr from forming à 
complete chain of the principles adopted by the In« 
dians in painting thdr ftufis, properly called tatkfi^ 
iords.^^ as well as diofe executed witir moulds, wlâdî 
have led to printing books, according to the mannd^ 
praâifed in China, Japan, and, probably, likè^sriféik 
Hindboftam We do not even know what pencils are 
employed by ûkt Indians; for the cauftic fiqtàôH 
bum in an inftant thofe made witb hair ^ and notllnif 
better has hitherto béeii imaged in Europe tfiàâ 
fplits of foft wood, which are indeed veiy imper£é6i 
inftrumentsw 

From India, alt thfotigh weftern Afiï, the Mjdid^ 
metan painters work at nothing but arabeiks, tie 
particular kinds of fpotted |;rôund;, feeàon the xfûM 
of fome mc^ques. The piâures in oil, and on can« 
vas, brought from the Levant, are made by wretchdtf 
Armenians, who have no notion whatever of defîgxi; 
and their compoiitions are altogether without txfte. 
If they have lerved as models for engraving a collec* 
tion of Turkifh drefles and Greek modes, it was only 
that our artifts might have fome idea of their drefles^ 

* This word denotes the patterns doae entirsij with the peacJL 
TOL. U S whi<Ji 
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which thefe bunglers frequently changa. by clothing 
them ridiculouily. 

It is very furprUmg to hear Lord Baltimore, in his 
travels of one thoufand feven hundred an4 fixty-three, 
informing us ferioufly that Con/iantinople is not the 
place to look for piilures *. None are to befound even 
as far as Barbary ; for the principal palaces of Fez, 
Morocco, and Mequinez, afford nothing more in 
that line than fome walls and ceilings, where gilding 
is employed. on^ a blue ground, to reprefent flars and 
crefcents f • Numberlefs infcriptions are likewife feen 
there, with ail thofe interlacings and flpurifhes, of 
which the Arabic chambers, are fo fufcepdble; for 
thofe who cannot paint muft have recourfe to writing, 
otherwife their works would fay nothing.. It may be 
allowable to obferye on this occafion,' . that nothing 
but prejudice in favor of the ancients could have in- 
duced modern writers to apologize for Pplygnott^s, 
who is known to have written on lus two grqat pic- 
tures at Delphi the names of all the perfonages |, 
exaâly as the names of animals are feen in capital 
letters on the mofaic of Paleflrina. , The refearches 
made at Herculaneum have produced monuments ;0f 
the fame nature, fufEcient to prove that the paintings 
of Polygnotus tre%afled againft all the rules of per- 

• Voyage in the Levant. 

t Mouette, in his Hiftory of the Conquefts of Mouli-Archy, 
known by the name of the King of Tafilet, exaggerates greatly 
the ornaments in the palace of the emperors of Morocco. 

t Pau&nias in Phocid. lib. z. . . ' 

I fpeûive. 
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fpeâivé,'>xrere we not afiared of this by the defcrip* 
tion of Paufanias. 

If fome Greek artifts, bom at Gyrene and Alex- 
andria, are excepted, Africa cannot boaft of having 
produced any great painters, not even among the 
Carthaginians in the moft flourifhing days of the re- 
public. The Moors, who invaded Spain, cuhivated 
no other painting than that which ilill preferves the 
name of maurejk ; and it appears to have been under 
their pencil a fpecies of decoration altogether abfurd. 
Some indeed pretend, that they painted animals like- 
wife in the fame fly le with thofe found in the ruins 
of Cintra : but even fuppofing that thefe ornaments 
Vere not depofited there in later times» they certainly 
denote neither great tafte nor any real knowledge of 
art. After examining attentively all the fragments 
of the numerous palaces and other edifices ereâed 
by thefe, conquerors, no traces can he indicated of 
any remarkable talents in their painters, who were 
befides cramped in their purfuits by Mahometanifm. 
What has been faid of manufaâories of painted 
ftuffs, eftablifhed by them in Spain, feems to have 
originated in the preference given by the Moors at 
all times for clothes of that quality. Such articles 
however were all brought from Egypt, where they 
were colored by a chemical preparation, already no- 
ticed in the beginning of this Se£tion *. 

The Coptes, at this day, are ignorant of even the 
names of the arts and fciences cultivated by their 
anceftors, Superflition in the firft place made them 

* Piâi tuntcUf NUotidc Mauri. 

S 2 renounce 
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renounce fculpture ; and afterwards they fell Into an 
Ignorance equal to that of the Bedouin Arabs* 
Their monks, who might have ftudied in the mo* 
nafteriesy which the Mamalukes and Turks never 
thought of molefting, are now metamorphofed into 
brutes, and do not any longer make anj refearches 
even in chemiftry. Finally^ the modem Egyptians^ 
fays Mr. Maillet, are bunglers in every. thing: ibeir 
painters are wretched daubers^ wboje colors^ either in 
oil or in water^ when expofed to ihe air^ fade almoji 
inftantaneotifly. They gildjiilly but in a manner much 
inferior to that of the ancients ; and painted decorations 
are more employed in the interior of private houfes^ where 
tapefiry is not ufed^ than in piAKc edifices y which are 
all exceedingly Jimple ♦. Yet the walls of fome of their 
churches exhibit figures of faints as wretchedly drawn 
as thofe fo often feen in fome Gothic cathedrals^ 
where, through negligence, they have not been ef- 
faced f. 

It would be ufelefs to proceed further into Africa f 
we fhall therefore only obferve that all the ancient 
monuments difcovered in advancing towards the 
fouth, for more than two hundred leagues beyond the 
cataraâs of the Nile, are fculptured in the Egyptian 
tafte,'and loaded with fimilar fymbols; as appears parti- 
cularly in the ruins of the royal city of Axume^ fituated 
near the fifteenth degree of north latitude |. Should 

any 

♦ Defcrîptîon of £gfpt. f Vanflcb's Journal. 

X We (hould perhaps except the moirument faid to have exifte^ 
at AJylii ; it appeai9 however ta lie &bulQi|9,-*Oiodorus Slculu» 

knew 
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liay prectfe notions ever be acquired of the e!^cavi^ 
tions found in different parts of Ethiopia, the hiero» 
glyphical charaâers there will ptobably be found to 
refemble exaâly thofe of Thebais ; for the Thebans 
and Ethiopians, ahhough governed by diffisrent fo 
vereign$, vere fundamentally one people, and ad- 
diâed to the fame religion. 

The adventurer Bermudas, calling himfelf itiipro- 
perly patriarch of Ethiopia, informs us, that the 
emperor of that country obliged the Portuguefe to 
leave at his court a painter ivho accompaiiied them. 
We may therefore judge what muft have been the 
ftate of things when applications were made to an 
artift of Portugal. That country, however cele- 
brated for able inquifitors, has produced only onç 
fingle painter ; and his works are better known at 
Rome than at Lilbon, where pi£tures are lefs efteemad 
than bull-baiting, an amufement wordiy of a nation 
n^t yet freed from barbarifm. 

If we except ancient Egypt, where the govern^ 
ment was not ftridly defpotic, either in form or the 
principles of its conftltution, all the other ftates itiett- 
tioned in this chapter, were governeid by arbitrsuiy 
power, and the abfolute will of a chkf, Thus^ pf^ 
viona to any decifion on the influetke of climate^ it 
is nece0ary to examine that of delpotifin, and we fhail 

knew that the ftatues of Ethiopia refemUed thofe of EgypC cx« 
aéUy. He explains himfelf oi^ that point in very dear tcm», 
ai Socbart ha9 already obferved in Phaleg, lib. iv. 

53 find 
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find that, from the union of thefe two caufes, fuch 
obftacles are raifed as can never be furmounted by all 
the efforts of the human mind. 

The temperate countries of the ancient continent 
contain fome nations almoft in a favage ftate ; and it 
is difficult to judge how far they may fucceed in the 
arts, whenever they afpire at becoming polifhed. 
Apelles did not, in all probability, ever fuppofe that 
greater ardfts than himfeif would one. day appear in 
marfhes, frequently covered with fnow, and inhabited 
by a fmall horde of the Scythian race, allied to the 
powerful tribe of the Theutons. This, however, is 
very different from the cafe of the nations in fouthern 
Afia : they have applied themfelves to the arts long 
enough to admit of fome judgment of what man- 
kind can attain in fuch a climate, and under a go- 
vernment like theirs. 

All the princes of Afia, without excepting the em- 
perors of China, praâifed from time immemorial the 
.pernicious cuftom of having manufadories and 
work-fliops at their court, where every kind of fur- 
. niture belonging to the palace was executed. We 
may well fuppofe that the articles employed there are 
.fo various, that fcarcely any trade remains excluded. 
The origin of this cuftom has. never been explained ; 
but fomiB light will be thrown on it by what we are 
about to obferve. 

When an artift difcovers any happy difpofition, he 
becomes immediately workman of the palace, either 
voluntarily, or by force. On this account, fays 

Loubwa, 
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Lotibera, no perfon at Siam ^iflies to excel in his 
profeflion ; becaufe he would be obliged in that cafe 
to work fix years for the court *. 

None of the travellers in Afia have entered into fo 
many details as Chardin ; and he fpeak's very fully of 
thirty-two work-lhops belonging* to the emperors of 
Perfiaf, which coft thofe princes five millions annu^ 
ally ; but we may fuppofe that they gained twice the 
fum of their expenditure. Seventy-two painters 
were maintained there, who, like all the other artifts, 
had to follow the court in its journeys, as fervants 
or flaves wait on their mafters. 

It appears that about the year one thoufand fix 
hundred and feventy-nine, the period of which we 
are fpeaking, fome alterations' werç made in thofe 
work-fh'ops. The makers of tapeftry, inftead of re- 
ceiving money, had been paid in lands, or the pro- 
duce of the earth ; but they were not lefs dependant 
cm the prince, and they wrought for him a-lone. 

Common fenfe alone is fufEcicnt to point out the 
înjuftice and impolicy of inftitutions fo oppofite to the 
profperity of the arts, and to all notions of good go- 
vernment, which require that manufactures (hould 
always remain with the public, and never in the 
hands of the fovereign ; for they are the property of 
all, and cannot juftly be reftrained to favor the in- 
tercfts of any perfon. What idea can be formed of 
countries wherie fubjefts are not only deprived of the 
right of poireffing lands, and of political liberty, but 

♦ Relations concerning the Kingdom of Siam^ voU u 
f Travels xn Perfiaj vol. îî. 

S 4 al(b 
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^iSo of the very fruits of their induftry ? Yet as t|if 
v^rkmen at the court of Perfia we^e paid r^ularly» 
even when fick, that drcumftance blinded Mr. Ch^r^ 
^ fo far a3 to mal^e hitn believe fuch e^aibliihmepitg 
^rthy of commendation. He did not perceive that 
^e artiftsi treated in that manner, are vile flaves^ to 
ip^hpm the NaiUry whenever inftigated by eapilce^ 
€911 order ftripes in the fame maziner tha^t they a^ e 
VoAiâçd in thie man^faâorie& of the grçat Moguls iq 
dio^ of theChinefe^andpf the wretchçdkings of Siw* 
I^ the fovereîgns of Afia could havç i^vente4 V^J 
means of avoiding to pay and nudnt^n thofç çn^ 
ployed in their work-ihopi^ th^ vQuld fpon h^ve 
put them in execution. Incapable of finding; mijf 
tefource in that way, they confex^t to provide! 4^ 
dieir Haves; and thus, what aftoniihed Mr. Char4w 
was xu)t at all furpriflng. 

bt tracing the origin of thefe inftitutions, i( w»f^ 
difcQvered to me in the Juftinian code, whcrie nqthin^ 
of the kind could have been çxpeded. The l^^s, 
contained there, are certainly very conformably to^ 
thç ideas of the Afiatic defpots, when they firil qft^^ 
Ijliflied work-fhops at their different courts ; hut. if^ 
^wmàag thefe matters we muft begin a little higl^eré 

The emperors of Conftantinople, after haviflg pro* 
hibited, their fubjefts from wearing robes of purple^ 
çoniidered this law of fuch importance, that they en% 
deayoured to remove even the poi&bility of its being 
trapfgreffed. It wa3 declared unlawful to dye.aQy, 
ftuffs in that color ; and to prbcure them, no other 
method was left than that of employing artifts in the 

palaççi 
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palace. Imperial dyers were therefere eftabllfliecl» 
and makers of ink for fignbg diptomas, patents^ 
and ediâs ; for it was likewife of a peculiar color, 
aad we ftiU pdKels the law enaâed to prevent its 
bdng made or employed by private perfons. The 
aaxiety and weaknds c^ thofe princes augmented» ia 
proportion to their tyranny, until they thought fit, 
for their greater fecurity, to have all the imperial t)r« 
Moieats febricated in the palace of Conftantinoplie. 
As they required the combined talents of many work» 
men, not only dyers were eftablUhed at the court, 
but Ukewife goldfmiihs» jewellers, weavers, ihoe« 
makers, embroiderers,, belt^makers, iadlera, fiuriersB 
and a kind of people who pafled themfetves for en* 
ffVWi^ on precious (tones* 

The original, expreflions of the law of the emperoc 
Jiufiin, to which we allude, are to. this effeâ :•— 
*^' Whatever ooncems the marks of fovereign author 
rity, ought not to be wrought indiitinâly in fhopsj^ 
and private, houfes ; but muft be made by the work* 
ipeii of the palace,, in the interior of the court*." 

The fufpicions of this prince» on the manner that 
i)iisi law might be eluded» are as remarkable as the 
law itfelf. Thofe perfons» fays he, who Ihall caufe 
imperial ornaments to be. made, under pretext of 
0fffring them to me as prefents, fliall be puniilied 

* NulBpror/us Itaatf lib. xi. Omamenta mm regia intra mtlam 
tuam fieri à falatinis artificthtt Mint y non pajjim in frivatii domOu^ 
MUt officinit parari, — The reader is requefted to confuk alfo the 
hwt fouod vk the title de Morilegulti i and in tlmt of dc Veflibna 
^lol^qris, 

iritis 
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with death. That claufe was neceflarily înferted, 
4>therwife it would have been difficult to prove any 
ptrbm culpable. . ' / 

In thefe dreadful eSe&t of defpotifm, we obferve 
how the* prince, diftruftful in the extreme, endea- 
vours to have himfelf furrounded by a great void, in 
rendering the court independent of the ftate. Wifh- 
îng to be independent of every perfon, he relies on 
his domcftic flaves, who cannot have emulation, and 
whofe induftry is of courfe very confined. Without 
affirming that the decay of genius at Ccmftantinople 
proceeded entirely from fuch odious and tyrannical 
laws, we are juftified in believing that they contri- 
buted greatly to the total ruin of the arts. ThusJ 
about the period we fpeak of, things had attained fuch 
a degree of excefs, that not one engraver could be 
found in the whole empire ; as appears from the mo* 
Bey, which is only fcratched, and all the charaâer- 
îftics of the groffeft barbarifm are feen there. The 
pretended legiflator, Juftinian, could not write his 
dwn'name ; and thofe who engraved his medals were 
little more learned than himfelf. It is abfurd to hear 
the Goths accufed of having firft deftroyed the tafte 
of fine architefture. The two Ifidores, and Arthe- 
miùs, who made this prince fuperintend the building 
of Saint Sophia, were certainly not Goths ; and yet 
we know how grofsly they violated all the rules of 
art. ' 

The motive of the laws we have mentioned difco- 

yers itfelf in abfolute power, the diforder of govern- 

meoit, the imbecility of the fovereign, and the cor-^ 

* ' ruption 
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ruption of the court. Each moment fome revolt was 
dreaded, and fear fuggefted that the firft rebel whb 
appeared in public, with purple robes and a diadem, 
might be acknowledged as emperor. This appre- 
henfion diâated the ediâs by which the dying purple 
fluffs beyond the precinâs of the palace was declared 
to be the highefl: aâ of treafon ever iince the reign 
of Honorius. Nothing but the greateft weaknels 
could have led to imagine fuch expedients to prevent 
ufurpers ; for when ftrong enough to be dangerous^ 
they know either how to difpenfe with the infignia of 
power, or to create them if neceffary. Yet it is right 
to obferve, that in countries where ilavery has long 
been eftabliflied, mankind are wonderfully fllruck 
iK^ith thofe colors and decorations which conftitute 
the prince. In China, the emperor would be nothing 
without his yellow robe. 

After all thefe details on the origin of the manu- 
faâures eftabliihed at the courts of the Afiatic mo- 
narchs, we have now to confider more particularly 
the fatal confequences of arbitrary power. Under 
Jiich a government, the people are always fo exceed- 
ingly poor, that artifans have not the means of pur- 
chafing the neceffary machines and inftruments. AU 
travellers vifiting Afia, have been aftonifhed to fee 
not more than five or fix tools required for works 
which would employ five hundred in Europe *. This 
does not proceed from idlenefs, or want of induftry, 
OS we might be tempted at firft to believe, but really 

* Le Comtc's New Memoirs on China, toL i. 

from 
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hùtn excefiîve indigence. Hvery thing that paflfet 
through their hands difplays this deficiency of inftru* 
ments j and the workmanihip is as bad as poffible on 
9^1 the gokl and filver Teflcls, which are indeed not 
many» in Turkey, Perfia^ Mogol^ and Chma. Thus 
an the arts requiring, like watch^malung, a great 
number of machines, and tools, are never cultivated 
in thofe countries, not even ia the t¥ork*fliops of tht 
princes, whofe luxury is direâed to other objeâSà 
One thing, refulting from this> could never have 
been believed, vrere pur information concerning it 
lefoeJUiô» The trades exercifed in eftaUiflied fa» 
brics throughout Euri^e^ are carried on in the de- 
fpoâc ftate» of Afia by travelling artifans. Goki» 
fmiths sure feen there, who aflc for empk>yinent at 
every door : âiçf work in private boufes,. and place 
themfelves in an inftant ; for they carry all theiar tods 
about ^h «hem» and diefe, as we have already ob* 
ferved, are few. The ftreeu of the Chinefe towns 
vrouki not be fo much crowded, if the people pot 
feffed regtidarwork-fliops, hiftead of beii^ under the 
neceûity of running continually from one ^lartctr ûf 
the town to another. Blackfmiths lore feen en the 
fame day in ten. different places, where they hav^^ 
Hicônyemenççî of tran^orting always their anvils Bfti 
bellows ^ No great penetration i» requifite to per- 
ceive, that exccffivç poverty drives all tbefe vvretched 
people to a. wandering life, little better than beggary. 
Theerroneousopinions loi^ efttçrtaiaed relative to the 

• Salmon^s Pirfcnt: Sute of Çhîaa, joLu - 

learned 
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teat^ed ia Cbimf who were Cud to honor mechanic^^ 
«rhile in reaHty they defpifed them, are now alto» 
gether exploded; but the ridiculous prejudice ftill re* 
mains of believing that the Turkiih emperors muft 
neceffarily learn a trade, according to the fundamen» 
Cal laws of the ftate« The pretended induftry of 
thefe princes is confined entirely to cutting tooth* 
picks, or fuch trifling things, with a knife ; and we 
have only to read one pafikge in ^lian with atten^ 
llm, to be convinced that the ancient Perfian em* 
perors were employed in the fame manner *• Thus, 
what has been taken for a trade is no fuch thing; and 
the fuppofed particular law of the Turks, is nothing 
more than an immemorial cuftom in all the defpotic 
courts of Afia, where the princes are as weak as chiU 
dren, and muH be amufed with play-things. We 
have feen fome remonftrances made by a mufti to 
the fultan Mahomet the fourth, who difliked all ma^ 
nual occupations, and there he fpeaks of nothing but 
die danger of idleneft. When the Chevalier d'Ar* 
^ieux was introduced to one of the greateft princes 
of Arabia» he found him employed, like the Perfian 
emperor mentioned by w£lian, in cutting a flick with 
his knife; and it would be infuking mankind to 
maintain feriouily that this miferable Arab exercifed 
a trade. 

• Ftrfarmm rtm ktr Jhcie/gSf nt htdkm Repent ex tempore f phy 
tïïimp^mtfilAm^ tir quti id' fmdtreti». mtt^^m; at<^ hoc cperi 
ikfgié mmm deSufiiêrunU PrgrfM emm ne^ Ue/lJm, Mfue c^^ 
tahomt v^ ûi neeeffenum aRgméf dignumque fcitu kgeuetm^ Wtf/ 
tnagtipim aiiguid^i^ mmoraiile coffyhandum merfavit. Hift Direrfl 

On 
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Oa confidering the nature df Afiatic liûàiry» it 
appears clearly to be a neceflary effeâ of defpotifm; 
and a rule might be eftabliihed on that point, the 
application of \vhich would be very juft in Europe» 
Luxury increafiss in proportion as ilavery augments» 
tmtil arrived at a certain point, when it begins to 
change into a vain and grofs oftentation. All works 
of tafte, and mafter-pieces of the arts, are then ex- 
cluded. We have heard of thofe precious houiings 
ufed to cover the elephants of the emperor of China, 
and of thofe vefts, valued at two lacks of rupees, 
with which the Mogul emperors fometimes clothe the 
Omrahs : The troughs where the horfes of the Per- 
fian emperors drink, are {aid to be of gold, and 
their table-plate has been eftimated at thirteen hun- 
dred thoufand pounds : but who ever fpoke of the 
piâures or ftatues of the emperors of China, Mogul, 
and Perfia ? 

. Men equally defpicable, without aiiy perfbnai 
merit, who have never done any thing to acquire 
virtue, and to whom heaven has denied genius, have 
no other means of being diftinguifhed from each 
other than by the color or richnefs of their robes, 
and by every thing that ftrikes the eyes alone of the 
vilefl populace. Luxury, then, changes not only its 
nature, but even its very name. To conceive how 
this revolution is operated, and what is the interme- 
diate point of the two extremes,, it is fufficient to 
feleâ an example in the hiftory of any celebrated 
people, and mark the different epochs with fome 
precifion. 

It 
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• It* was only inoLmedUtf^ly . after - thç c^gqu^^; of 
£gypt, thatUie Rpm^i^s d^cqvered great luxury*;- 
it ccmtinued augmenting until tbie reign of Conuqo* 
4us, when it became pQmp>. anc]^ degenerated fin^^ly, 
under Conftc^itine, into , a. barbarous and .Afxa^ic 
pftentatioJÇLv From the firft.of .tl^e|e. egocbs, to.the 
rery laft^ liberty was evidently diminiihing» and the 
arts decliued likewife. . .. . - - . ; . ; . 

By confulting ail .the.mon^^)ients oi^.aqktlquity» ftiU 
extant, relative ^o the£ai};ern,defpQ.tic flates, it will 
appear that formerly, aç at this, day, the moit pr.^ 
cious and çxtravagantly rich flu^ were wrought.. 
Gold brocades, fays Chardin, are feen, in. Perûs^ fo 
very magnificent,, that each yard is valued, at. one 
•hundred and thirty-five pounds fterlipg } and jet not 
one piece of furniture is fcen with any ligns of either 
tafte or el^ance* As intrinfic value is more eftpemed 
in thofe countries than the execution, it follows, that 
ti^ great artifts, if a^y ûich were found there, would 
die with hunger. Luxury, degenerated into pffcen- 
^tion, has no occafion for any other than mere work- 
men ; a blackfmith could have made the mon/sy of 
Conftantine, his diadem, fceptre, and the harnefe 
of bis horfe« It is true that the type of the medals 
of the emperor Julian is nothing better, either in 
^oint of drawing or engraving j but he died too 
foon, or lived too late, to repair all the evils of de- 
%otifm. 

« Explicuitque fuos magno Cleopatra tumultUf 
Nondum tranjlatoi Romana infacuîa luxus. 

It 
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It has been a thooland times afierted^ that 110110 
liut freemen can fucceed in the fine arts ; but the real« 
fon is neither fo well known, nor fo eafy to find^ 
as people imagine^ and the more the eSkù, be- 
comes évident, die difficulty increafes of divining 
die caufe. In an objeft of inch importance, it i$ 
necdbaj to emi^ fomediing more than words void 
of fenfe, or bombsdtic phrafes without meaning. The 
Ruffians have made freemen of thofe whom the court 
of Feterfburgh fent into Italy to ftudy drawing, and 
die principles of paintmg. As, by this^ they haw 
nddmr changed the organs nor phyfical conftitutios 
of dkefe pupHs, it is afked, if by the mere aô of de« 
daring them free, their progreft can be more certain 
than if they bad remained in a ftate of flavery. Yes, it 
maybeanfwered, provided they contained in them- 
felve» the bud of genius, wMch has not been given 
to them with their liberty. 

The trii€ mode of Iblving the problem, appeara 
to confift in dTvicBngherefitary flàvesrinto two claffi^s. 
Some never refleâ on thdr misfortune j others dweff 
on it contimtally. In the firft cafe, they are evidenf*^ 
ly deftitttte of penetradon, with few morefentimentf 
than negroes, or domeftic animals ; and thofe whcr 
attempt to inffruâ fueh men are fiire to lofe tfteir 
pains. In the fecond ihftance we find flave^, who,^ 
fenfible of that Wcffing^ of which dicy aredepnvtd' 
either by fatality or injuftice, muft be contiiïuaBy' 
occupied with ideas of their deprivation. This me- 
lancholy thought abforbs all others fo endrely, that 
they cannot pay that confiant attention rçquîfitc for 

die 
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the ftudy of the arts ; to which, in order tofucce/sd, 
a man muft not only confecrate his whole time, but 
be inacceflible to cares and anxieties. The mind» if 
we may ufe the ezpreffion, cannot fu{^ort two bur- 
dens at once ; and of all loads, flavery is without 
doubt the moft irkfome to thofe who are capable of 
reâeâion. They mig^t become pbilofophers, hkc 
Epiâetus, and embrace that rigid virtue which alone 
can confole man for the lofs of liberty, fooner than 
make any progrefs as painters, or poets, whofe fancy 
ihould be divine, and their ftyie ftrong and melo- 
dious. Very good effeâs have fometimes been pro- 
duced by giving freedom to flaves of that kind, as 
we learn from feveral exan^>les recorded in hiftory. 
But, by the greateft of imaginable misfortunes, it 
is impoaibk, in the defpotic ftates of the Eaft, to 
confer liberty, as among the Greeks and Romans ; for 
although a wretch may be relieved there from the 
chains of domeflic fervitud£,he remains for ever in civil 
bondage. It is melancholy, after all tfaefe evident faâs, 
that philofophers fliould now be alarmed by the re- 
iterated efforts of arbitrary power to eftablifli itfelf 
in Europe. Three centuries, or lefs, are fuppofed 
fuffident to reduce this part of the globe to a fimilar 
Hate with Afia. We muft allow indeed that the 
■change would be more r^id here than in Afia Minor, 
where mankind had fewer real wants, and therefore 
oou!d be deprived of much without being reduced to 
perHh with hunger : but this however was their fate 
at laift. When the Greek emperors of Conftanti- 
4iople, notorioufly infamous for their crimes, caufed 
yoLf I, T a tax 
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a tax to be put on the very air, pro baujlu aéris^ the 
number of thofe who breathed in Ionia was al- 
ready very fmall, and the financiers who took back 
that farmed impoft, no longer gained as much as un- 
der the emperor Conftantine. The hiftory of the 
revenues of the lower empire would be exceedingly 
înterçfting ; but no honeft man could poflibly perufe 
it without (bedding tears. 

With regard to the influences of climate on the 
fine arts, we fliall endeavour to indicate them with 
precifion, without repeating what has been already 
faidin the introduûory part of this article refpefting 
the Oriental ftyle. 

In warm countries mankind do not pofTefs fuiEcIent 
force of mind to govern the imagination j and being 
always carried away by their vivacity, they are inca- 
pable of fixing their eyes long enough on any model 
to feize the contour. The painters there, in general, 
feem to have the fame defeâ: with the fcholars of 
Europe, who employ only two or three tones between 
the (hade and the light; while the great mailers, whofe 
fancy is more ftaid, are much longer in attaining the 
fame point ; becaufe they endeavour to render the 
tranfitions from one tint to another imperceptible. 

Of all the effeûs produced on the human frame 
by the continual ardor of the air, the moil remark- 
able is hitherto very little known. The men of tem- 
perate countries fleep more than thofe of fcorching 
climates, but lefs than the inhabitants of the boreal 
regions, where the vital heat is concentered round 
the heart. The^ancients pretended to have found 

fome 
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feme nations between the tropics, whofe flumbers 
were never difturbed by dreams j but they would 
have been much lefs deceived in attributing that pro- 
digy to the people of the frozen 'zone. Mr. Boer- 
haave has obferved, that fleep probably diminifhes, 
in all hot-blooded animals, in proportion as the weak- 
nefs of the ftomach augments : in very warm coun- 
tries this efFeâ: is fo notorious, that if nature had not 
provided many aromatic plants, which muft be taken 
in great quantities, fcarcely any perfon would be ca- 
pable of performing digeftion. From this it refults, 
that the vital fpirits of the native inhabitants of fuch 
countries are greatly exalted, becaufe they enjoy little 
repofe. What is called enthufiafm in our poets, is, 
in theirs, a violent extacy; the moft extravagant ex- 
preilions do not appear, in their eyes, fufficiently 
ftrong to paint what they fancy they fee or feel ; 
and thus the verfes of Pindar feem grovelling profe, 
in comparifon with their compofitions. It ftruck me, 
long ago, that the monfters and chimeras produced 
continually by the pencils of the painters, and the 
chiffels of the fculptors of the Eaft, originated in the 
fame fource with the metaphors, allegories, and ex- 
aggerated figures of the Oriental poets. This difor- 
der of the imagination leads theip beyond the limits 
of common fenfe, without which, nothing that is not 
monftrous can be either faid or conceived. 

Very little examination would have been neçeffary 
to prove, that fuch verfifiers as we (peak of here 
compofe thofe phrafes where they feem to place moft 
cmphafis without much trouble. In comparing the 

T 2 fompous 
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pompous verfes of Corneiik ivith the natural Unes of 
Racine^ no perjon could fuppofe^ fays Montefquîçu^ 
that Corneille compofçd eqfily and Racine with pain *. 
The reafon of this is, that to fdllow nature re(|uir^s 
time, becaufe it is neçeflary to think much, and felc^ 
afterwards^ from a great number of refleSîoîis, thofe 
which are beft : but when- people depart from na- 
ture, and abandon themfelves to a torrent of îçieas, 
they proceed very rapidly. iThe art of compofitig 
well will always confift in giving an appearance of thfe 
greateft facility to works Where uncommon pwns 
have been beftowed in the compofition. iPe'opIe of 
ordinary genius^ however, muft neVèr hôpp to att^ 
this point j for they are incapable of approa'ch&jgj 
any thing of the kind. 

What has been obferyed, wiifh regard to tfcè îm? 
mutability of modes and manners in the Eaft^ might, 
in a certain fenfe, bé extended to the atts, and par- 
ticularly to painting. As the aûion of çKmatè hfs 
undergone little change from time îmàiemonaï, the 
painters have likewife preferved at all times the famé 
ideas in compofing their fubjeds, aîïd equal Vivadly 
m the execution. It is faêd, indeed, that the Hoa-pe^ 
of China fhould be excited ; beçâufe ïhey are be- 
Keyed to have grown more n^ligeht than «ver, dw- 
rmg the laft fixty years. This opinion, ho^tiVér-, îs 
erroneous, for the Çhînefe have only chairiged the. 
f oloring fubftances, and the pfte of the ptfrcelaînc. 
^Tie workmanfliip continues to be precîfely the Tame 

• Fragment of an Effiiy on Taftç. 
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as In one thoiifknd fix huhdred and forty-four, ex* 
cept where fbme correâions have been made in fuch 
figures as were difagreeable to the Tartars. 

£ven fuppofing thele people capable of calming 
their imagination, and improving their drawings this 
fingular conftruâioa of their optic organs would 
prevent them from ever excelling as painters. This 
difpofition is the reafoa why they admire none but 
the mod lively colors, and fuch extreme contrails 
of tints as create antipathy, inftead of that umon in- 
difpenfably required by the Europeans. The colors, 
called enemies, from being fo offenfive to our eyes, 
when placed near each other, are to them the mod: 
gratifying of all. Befides, as their painters have nù 
idea of giving aufterity to their too florid coloring, 
«itfaer in the (hades or deepenings, and employing 
^ery few demi-tints, they cannot be faid to paint, but 
merely to color drawings. The piâures of European 
ififafters, porticukrly thofe in oil, appear to them 
morbid, as if tinged with fmoke ; and the darkeft 
pieces paiixted by Rembrant, would certainly be 
frightful in their eyes. 

Their inclination for glazing colors proceeds from 
the weaknefs of their eyes, which require ftrong im^ 
|)reflion8. It is believed that the more a country is 
dry and ferene, the lefs favorable it fliould be confi^^ 
dered for the fight ; and in this point, indeed, humi« 
dity feéms to be very advantageous. But independ- 
ent of this general caufe, the inhabitants of fouthern 
China, and a part of Japan, are very fubjeâ: to a 

T 3 diforder 
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diforder in the eyes, already noticed at length in 
fpeaking particularly of the Chinefe and Egyptians. 
Certain very penetrating winds, blowing fometimes 
from the equinoftial line towards the tropic of Can- 
cer, muft be confidered likewife as affeéling all thefe 
people, who would probably be incapable of reading, 
for any continuance, either written or printed cha- 
raûers, equally fmall with thofe employed in Europe. 
They have the diaphragm of the eye-lids longer than 
ours, and fome, like the Chinefe, pradtife an artifi- 
cial method of increafing this peculiarity. Painters, 
there, fcarcely ever render the whole of the iris vifi- 
ble in their piâures ; the fculptors of Siam cut the 
eyes in a rhomboidal form, and the Indians repre- 
fent them in a ftrange manner, difficult to be defined. 
Neither indeed do we find any ancient ftatues of the 
Egyptians which difcover any beauties in this point. 
The whimfical opinion entertained by the mytholo- 
gifts concerning the Venus of Cythera, who was fup- 
pofed to fquint a little, appears to have proceeded 
from fome reprefentations of the Nephtys made in 
Egypt. Thus we find Perfius employing the terra 
lufca facerdos to denote a prieftefs of that country. 

As all the native and faftitious colors of fouthern 
Afia are exceedingly beautiful and abundant, the 
painters there can eafily gratify the tafte of their na- 
tion, which never revolts at defeûive drawing, pro- 
vided the coloring preferves all its brilliancy. But 
this is not the cafe in Europe, where thefe two parts 
rauft be equally perfed ; and therefore painting de- 
generated 
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generated in Italy, although the Romans fpared no 
expenfe in procuring the moil precious water-colors 
from the Eaft-Indies, by the way of Egypt *. 

Few motives induce the inhabitants of warm cli- 
mates to leave their native country. Merchants tra- 
vel there from thirft of gain, and pilgrims through 
fear of hell ; but thofe who are artifts, or workmen, 
never go abroad for improvement, and they acquire 
little at home. What we call polite literature, the 
fludy of languages, hiftory, antiquity, and found 
criticifm, are altogether unknown in fouthem Afia* 
This ignorance produces that rudenefs of ftyle and 
genius, which has been erroneouily imputed to the, 
cuftom of confining their women. The female fex 
enjoyed infinitely more liberty at Rome than at 
Athens ; and yet we know how much the Athenians 
were fuperior in the fine arts. The converfation of 
women was befides very far from foftening the difpo- 
fidon of the Romans, who remained conftantly ad- 
diâed to frightful fcenes of expiring gladiators, com- 
bats of wild beads, and all the other atrocities exhi- 
bited on the Arena. Finally, experience proves that 
the tafte and genius of a nation become much more 
corrupt, when too great liberty is granted to the fair 
fex, than when they are confined within reafonable 

f India 'conferente Jluminum fuorum Itmum ^ draconum ^ eU' 
pbantorum famemy nulla nohilis piSura efi, Plln. lib. xxxv. cap. vîî. 
— He took dragon's blood for an animal produdion ; and his 
error was exaâly the contrary of that into which Pomet fell in 
his Hiftory of Drugs, where he fuppofes cochineal to be a vegc» 
table fubftancc. 
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bounds ; and therefore it will ilô longer be permitted 
to cite the example of the Egyptians, whofe autho- 
rity, befides, is null in whatever belongs to the fine 
arts. 

We have now only one obfervatioil more to offer 
concerning China. From the prodigious extent of 
that country, and the variety of its climates, ^e 
fhould be led to fuppofe that the works executed at 
Pe-kin could not be very fimilar to thofe of Canton, 
and yet the difference is fcarcely perceptible, becaufe 
the inhabitants of the provinces conftantly intermi:fc 
in the capital. As neither pofts, ilor other convey- 
ances for private letters, exift in any part of the em- 
pire, the majority of the merchants are nothing more 
than pedlars, who caffy their Wares Continually from 
one place to another. The government, befides, is 
every-where the farte; and greater liberty is not 
granted to the artifts of the north than to thofe of 
the fouthern provinces ; and from the Superiority of 
the latter in population, they niuft naturally give the 
tone and fix the national tafle. The merchants are 
not the only people who, for want of a regular cor- 
refpondence, have to travel about like thofe of the reft 
of Afia J for even the mandarines pafs continually 
from one province to another ; and all contribute to 
the mixture we have mentioned. The magiftrates are 
feldom allowed to remain in the places of their birth, 
for the fame reafon that the defpotifm of the govern- 
ment will not admit of the eftablifliment of pofts. 
The police of the country, in general, is therefore in- 
ferior to that of Europe : and the communication of 

knowledge 
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knowledge beyond comparifon more difficult. Thus 
the minds of the artifts, having no excitement, either 
from uncommon objeûs or new ideas, preferve always 
the fold they at firft corilrafted. ' 

Such is the refult of our inquiries concerning the 
ftate of painting and fculpture in the Eaft. The other 
arts, known to the Egyptians and Chinefe, (hall be 
difcuffed in the two following Serions ; but the prin- 
cipal points of their religion and government mufl: 
be referved for the Third Part of the work. This 
arrangement has appeared bed adapted to the intro- 
duâion of fome degree of order, among fuch an 
aftonifliing variety of fubjeâs. 
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SECT. V. 

STATE OF CHYMISTRY AMONG THE EGYPTIANS AND 
CHINESE. 

IT ÎS almoft inconceivable, that fome men fhould 
have had the weaknefs to write books, for the 
fole purpofe of demonftrating that Egyptian mytho- 
logy concealed nothing from our eyes but chymical 
fecrets. An obfcure monk, to the difgrace of the 
eighteenth century, has now publilhed a compilation 
on that fubjeâ:, which difcovers as much ignorance 
of fable as of hiftory. In comparifon with his, the 
work of ToUius was a thoufand times more fupport- 
able ; and, inilead of being imitated, the follies of 
that author fliould have been forgotten *. With re- 
gard to what is found in the pretended hermetic phi- 
lofophy of the Egyptians, in Conriog, Borrich, and 
a volume of the Œdipes of Kircher, we fliall refrain 
from pafSng any judgment, in order to attach our- 
felves to things much more probable. 

The Jews of Egypt, who had emigrated from Pa- 
Jefline under the firft Lagidae, had been almoft en- 
tirely ruined in the reign of Cleopatra, who detefted 
that colony of monopolizers and ufurers : but the 
conqueft of the Romans was ftill more fatal, by de- 
priving them of the tolls on the Nile, and the ma- 

• This work, fo unjuft to the memory of Tollius, 13 entitled» 
Fortuita, in quibus praeter Critica non nulla, tota fabularis Hiilo« 
rîa> Grsca, Phienica^ iBgyptlaca^ ad Chymiam pertînere afTeritur. 

nagement 
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nagement of grain at Alexandria. During their 
diftrefles, fome of thofe wretches fell, through defpair, 
into an extravagant devotion, and an intolerable fa- 
naticifm. They fixed themfelves in the deferts, where 
they meditated on the Bible, and explained it in a 
manner quite oppofite to what we call common fenfe. 
Thefe vifionaries, very erroneoufly called Chrîftians 
by Eufebius*, were, in my opinion, the firft inventors 
of the grofs fable refpeding the tranfmutation of me- 
tals ; and they attributed the difcovery of this fecret 
to a Jewifh woman, to one of the Perfian magi, and 
to the Egyptian priefts in general, who never once 
thought of the matter. Previous to the reign of 
Conftantine, no Greek or Latin author ever wrote 
one word, juftifying the conjeûure that any of thofe 
people had undertaken fuch refearches. Pliny, in 
particular, would not have been filent on a fubjed of 
that nature, when defcribing the chymical operation 
made on orpiment, by the orders of Caligula. That 
mineral contains fometimes a fmall proportion of 
gold J and had the prince, or rather the robber we 
have mentioned, continued to make gold in that man- 
ner, he muft have ruined himfelf fome months fooner; 
although he made confiderable difpatch in diiTipating 
the treafures heaped up by the infamous Tiberius. 

The Jews of Egypt, who may be called at will 
dther thérapeutes, allegorifts, enthufiafts, or afce« 

• Hlftoria Ecclef. b*b. Ii. — If Eufebius had refledled properly on 
the DarratÎYe of Philo, he would have perceived that thefe afcetlcs 
were Jews and oot Chnftîans. 

tics. 
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tics, difappeared, no perfon knows in what manner^ 
and were firfl: replaced by the anchorites, fome of 
whom were really ChriiUans. Numerous convents 
for monks, who lived in common, were afterwards 
eftabliihed there, fome of which ftill exift, while 
others are fallen qitirely into ruins. Thofe men of 
exemplary piety began by coUeûîng fabulous tradi- 
tions, concerning the method praâifed by the an- 
cient Egyptians, in changing the eflbnce of metals ; 
and they afterwards wrought night and day at fuch 
experiments. This hSt has been acknowledged by 
their own bifhops, one of whom, prefiding at the 
town of S/a/, or the ancient Lycopolis, towards the 
end of the laft century, pointed out to the traveller 
Vanfleb the ruins of an edifice, where three hundred 
and fixty monks were employed in looking for th^ 
philofopher's ftone *. We muft not however believe 
that they purfued their refearches in the fame man.- 
ner as the adepts of Europe ; for inflead of employ^ 
ing either furnace or crucible, they had recoutfe in 
general to myfterious words, prayers, and ceremo- 
nies. In faâ, they refembled the people vulgarly 
called magicians, more than thofe fuppofed to ht 
alchymifls. 

The members of this monaftery, dedicated to Saint 
Severus, might probably have known a pafTage in- 
troduced into the Chronicle of Eufisbius-by Pandorusy 
who fancied that, by means of alchymy, it was pof- 
fible to compofe a color equal in beauty to the pur- 

* Journey into' Eg^^pt. 
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pie of Tyre, "which in his time was extremely dear. 
This grofs and injudicious interpolation was fuppofcd 
authentic by George Syncel, who inferted many fuch 
cbkncras in his Chronography. Finally, the monks 
of St. Severus were perhaps acquainted likewife with 
what Suidas mentions of the emperor Diocldfian, who, 
|ie pretends, coîleâted in Egypt all books relative to 
^e philofopher's ftone, and threw them into the 
flames to prevent fedition. This is equally true and 
teafonable with what the Coptes affert concerning 
the prodigious multitude of men maffacred by the 
orders of that prince : their dead bodies, fay they. 
Covered a fpace of fever^l fquare leagues, aiïd produced 
À river of blood, as broad as the Nile at Monfiot. 
Such is the lextravagant genitis of the men of the 
Eaft, that they mix continually the moft atrocious 
fiories with the moft ridiculous. 

The perfpïi who wrote the life of Dioclefian, was 
not abfurd enough to infert a fingle word concerning 
fhe ipteitended fete of the Hermetic books» This fa- 
lAe was in fad invented long after the death of that 
jcmperot, who had vifited Egypt to punifh fome in- 
ftirgents of Cojrtus^ and the furroynding diftrid. As 
that town could not be eafily approached, Dioclefian 
refolved to demolifh it entirely, and build another at 
fome little diftance, to which he gave the name of 
Dîoclejianopolis. With regard to fome other fteps 
taken by him, to regulate the affairs of Thebais, they 
were all very wife, and have been admired even by 
Eutropius. 

\ The 
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The Egyptian monks, wîth all their infa^tiable 
thirft of gold, and blind hatred towards the memory 
of Dioclefian, remained in an indigence almoft with. 
out example. Had they even fucceeded in amafling 
any wealth, the Arabs would foon have interfered ; 
for thofe robbers are very expert at carrying away 
whatever they find in mcnafteries ; and we may 
fuppofe, that their readinefs to pillage houfes of 
that kind is founded on the opinion of the riches 
they muft one day contain, when the alchymifts fhall 
be more fortunate. It is certain, that the Arabs are 
ftill more infatuated than even the Coptes, with two 
ridiculous opinions : fome believe that all the cond- 
derable ruins of the ancient Egyptian edifices con- 
tain treafures, guarded by fpells, which may howevar 
be broken : and others, convinced that mercury is 
the only fubftance capable of tranfmutation, carry 
about conftantly fmall boxes of that metal, that they 
may never be totally unprovided. In one thoufand 
feven hundred and fourteen, the fcheic Selim pre- 
fented his provifion to Paul Lucas, begging him to 
make fome experiments * ; although, in the place 
where they then were, it would have been impoilible 
to find either furnace or coal. At one time the news 
circulated, that another fcheic had difcovered a very 
ancient manufcript, preferved by the greateft chance 
from the refearches of the emperor Dioclefian, and 
containing all the fecrets of chymiftry. Thofe who 

• Travels in Upper Egypt, voL ii. 

went 
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"went to examine thîs book, perceived it at once to be 
a breviary of the Romifh ritual, taken by fome Arabs 
from an Italian monk whom they had aflaffinated. 
They feized, likewifc, the book in which Mr. Po- 
cocke had taken drawings of the ruins of Thebes ; 
fearing that his countrymen might one day get pof- 
feffion of the gold, fuppofed by them to be concealed 
there ; but the Britifli nation would prefer the Mo- 
lucca Iflands to all the treafures of Karnac. The 
Arabs are ignorant of the hiftory of Nero, who, 
from being peaceable pofleflbr of Egypt, muft have 
been acquainted with many particulars to us totally 
unknown. On the flighted fufpicion that any riches 
were buried in Thebais, he would have dug a thou- 
fand feet deep to obtain them ; as we may judge 
from his efforts to difcover the riches brought by 
Dido, or thofe concealed by the Carthaginians, when 
their city was deftroyed. It is not attefled by any 
hiftorians, that Cambyfes was forced to abandon his 
military cheft in the great Oafts^ or in a place called 
Cambyfis £rarium. No probability even appears that 
this prince ever fent a large army into thofe parts j 
for he could never have taken that road with the in- 
tention of pillaging the temple of Jupiter Ammon 
in Marmarica. We can only fay with certainty, that 
the gold, filver, and precious veffels of the andent 
Pharaohs, faved from the Perfians, were carried into 
Ethiopia by Nedanebus, the laft of the name, who 
was never heard of afterwards. The report had cer- 
tainly no foundation, which dated his having retired 
into an eftabliflmient, formed by deferters under 

Pfamme- 
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Pfammeticus, towards the eîghteenth degree of north 
latitude, on the banks of the Aftaboras. 

It is not neceflary to indicate here, the diffisrent 
paflagfis of the book which gave rife to the whimfi- 
cal ideas entertained by the Egyptian Jews, concenv- 
iog the ancient priefts of that country, and particu- 
larly thofe called Mecafcbapbim in Hebrew, and de- 
ixned in Greek by a term fomething fimilar to our 
word Pharmacopoli&s, who appear to have belonged 
to the medicinal college. Thefe Jewifh allegorifts 
were not ignorant that the Egyptians, who wroi^ht 
in the gbifs-houfes of the great Diofpoiis, and Alex- 
andria, had certain procedures for counterfeiting 
jewels and murrine vafes, which were fometimes far 
more cofUy than precious ftones. Such &cret ope- 
rations alone fufficed to make vificoiaries fufpeÛ, that 
the priefts of Egypt muft have been deeply ikilled in 
alchymy ; and we may confider this a& the real fouroe 
of all the fables which accompanied the progrefs of 
the Arabs in die arts ; for they cither firft laid the 
foundations of true chymiftry, or, at leaû, xevived 
that art, after it had been almoft entirely forgotten- 

The Egyptians excelled all ancient nations in ma- 
nuËaâuring glafs ; and they afiured Strabo, that their 
country produced a certain ingredient ahfolutely ne^ 
ceflTary to render that fubftance beautiful *. This, in 
my opinion, was nothing more than the taK, ftiil 
purchafed by the Venetians at Alexandria ; and had 
it not been for the ftupidity of the Turks, the glafs- 

• Geograph. lib. xvi» 

WQçks 
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Vrorks of Venice would nçver have enjoyed their 
great reputation. The kali we fpeak of here, Ihould 
be confidered as fuperior to all others ; and every 
perfon knows that it is the aflies of a plant called by 
botanifls mefem bryanthemum Copticum. 

Thus we perceive, that in the days of Strabo the 
Egyptians were very far from admitting the glafs- 
\york of Tyre and Sidon to be fo decidedly fuperior, 
merely^ as it was faid, from the qualities of the river 
Belus. Some modern authors indeed aflert, that 
the Egyptians were incapable of calling mirrors, 
although that art was common among the Sidonians. 
We have, however, great reafon to doubt that plate 
looking-glaifes were known to the ancients ; and the 
vforà fpicuray found in Pliny, when fpeaking of the 
manufaûures of Sidon *, feems to be a word ufed 
for fpecularia. It may therefore be fuppofed that this 
naturalift means nothing more than thofe fmall pieces 
of glafs, very thick, and generally round, which 
were ufed for windows. Some of the fame kind are 
ftill found in diflFerent parts of Turkey, and fuch a 
praâice, although it feems to have been original, does 
not fuppofe any great capacity in the workmen. . In 
this art the Egyptians might, without much difficulty, 
have furpaffed the Tyrians and Sidonians, who ar- 
rogated many difcoveries, to which they had no 
title. 

The judgment muft not only be weak, but the cre- 
dulity very great, to adopt the fable of t'lofe mer- 

• Hift. Nat. lib. xxxvi. 

VOL. I. u chants. 
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chants, who having kindled a fire on the I^enîcian 
(hore, faw the fand enter into fufioD, and found, in 
that manner, unexpeâedly, the method of making 
glafs. Mankind had made fires in the fame way 
many thoufands of years before the exiftence of 
town of Tyre ; and in certain cafes, even the afhes 
of wood, or dried herbs, are fufficient diflfolvents. 
It was therefore fuperfluous to fuppofe, that thefe ad- 
venturers had the good fortune to find fome alks^ in 
their boat ; and this ctrcumftance has evidently been 
added afterwards, to fupport an incongruous fable. 
ITic concourfe of fortuitous caufes has not been to 
powerful in all fuch inventions^ as people generally 
imagine ; and the procedures muft have been deve- 
loped one after the oth^. Chance feems indeed to 
have had little to do in the difcovery of glafs, which 
could only be a confequence of the art of pottery, 
Diflferent compofitions, refembling porcelain, were 
firft employed ; and fome nations never got farther 
in this art ; while others contented themfelves with 
the ufe of a fpecies of enamel. In America, fo late 
as the year one thoufand four hundred and ninety- 
two, no glafs-ware had ever been produced j and yet 
fome of the favages there knew how to enamel their 
earthen veffels. This we learn from Newborough, 
a judicious and enlightened man, who is mentioned 
with praife in our Fhilofophical Diifertations on the 
Americans. 

Clay of thebeft kind is very rare in Ethiopia ; and 

almoft every fubftance dug from the earth contains 

fand. The vegetables produce more alkali than in 

I otiie^ 
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iDlher countries ; and plants are ufed there for fuel, 
inftead of wood, which is as fcarce as in Egypte 
Palm-trees indeed are abundant, but where people 
live on dates, fuch plantations are very precioui. 
Thus, it is poifibie, that the people there, in bump- 
ing their earthen pots, might have difcovered, foonet 
than the inhabitants of other countries, ail the dif- 
ferent ftages of vitrification* Ancient hiflorians 
agree, almofl; unanimoufly, that glafs was known to 
the Ethiopians ; and if Herodotus had heard of the 
great pieces of mineral fait cut in Ethiopia for cof- 
fins, he would not have given the name of glafs to 
a fubftance diflbluble in water. This Greek, although 
inftinâively addiâed to lying, was not weak elnough 
to confound two things fo very different in their na* 
ture. 

The glafs-houfe of the great îîîolpolîs, the capital 
of the Thebais, feems to have been the mod ancient 
regular fabric df that kindj and if the Tyriand 
could have adduced decifive monuments in their own 
favor, they would not be feen recurring to fables in 
fupport of their pretenfions. The moft remarkable 
of their produâions, in this way, were certain co- 
lumns, and a fpecîes of cippus, colored in a manner 
to refemble emerald : but many hundreds of curious 
compofitions of different kinds were feen amoiig the 
Egyptians. Without fpeaking here of their cups, 
almôft ks pure as cryftal, or of thofe called alaf^ 
Jhntesy fuppofed to have teprefented figures varying 
in color according to the points of view in which 
they were placed, fomething like what is commonly 

V a called 
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called pigeons'hecky we have only to remark, that 
they were well acquainted with the manner of 
chiilèling and turning glafs. In thefe procedures, 
the flighted inattention caufed the deftruâion of what 
had cofl: fo much pains ; and when fuch vafes even 
fucceeded perfeftly, they required to be ufed with fo 
great delicacy, that thofe, who, like the poets in 
general, were addiûed to voluptUoufnefs, confidered 
thefe fragile goblets as unfavorable to their parties 
of pleafure *. 

The Egyptians were befides acquainted with the 
manner of gilding glafs f, of which the Tyrians and 
Sidonians had no knowledge. But although only 
one ftep was neceffary, in order to form tinned mir- 
rors, they never ufed any other than fuch as were 
entirely of metal 5 and thefe feem to have been in- 
variably portable. The rigorous criticifm we profefs 
obliges us to confider as fabulous all accounts of two 
prodigious mirrors, one of which was faid to be placed 
on the tower of Pharos, and the other on the fummit 
of the temple of Heliopolis,where it reflefted the image 
of the fun through an opening of the roof, or terrace» 

* Toi/f, ftiâr, calices, tepiJique toreumata N'di ; 
Et mthi Jecura pocula trade manu* 

Martial, lib. xi. and xîû 
This paffagc Is explained by another in the twelfth booky'nt 
well as by the following lines : 

Nonfttmus audacis plebeta toreumata v'Uri .• 
Noftra nee ardentt gemma feriiur aqua. 
AfpicU ingenium Nili, quiBui addere plura 
Dum cupit ah y quotiet ferdidft auSor opuj* 

t Athcn«us, lib. v. 

The 
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The ancients, indeed, hatd fometîmes mirrors fuf- 
pended in fuch' a manner, that the effeôs they pro- 
duced were confidcred as preternaturaK Something 
of this nature was certainly erefted in the temple of 
Smyrna ; but Strabo has defcribed that of Heliopolis, 
without faying one word of thofe rays which de*« 
fcended on the altar, while the fpeâaiors could not 
perceive the fource of light. This pretended illufion 
therefore did not give rife to what is now praÛifed 
in a church of the Chriftian Coptes, dedicated to 
faint Danicanus, where the monks, by means of two 
fmall windows, caufed (hadows to appear on the op- 
pofite walL That edifice, (ituated near Tekebi, about 
twenty-feven leagues from the ancient Heliopolis, 
does not appear to have been built according to the 
true principles of optics, for the exprefs purpofe of 
deceiving the people ; but if Vanfleb, and Father 
Sicard, had been more verfed in phyfics, they would 
have remarkad that fhadows could not produce any 
effea in any welMighted place*; and therefore we 
may fuppofe, that the darknefs had been increafed, 
to favor an illufion nearly fimilar to what is produced 
by a camera obfcura. This trick appears to have 
been fomewhat lefs awkward than thofe pradtifed by 
fome Neapolitan impoftors ; but all attempts to de- 
ceive the people, in religious matters, are equally 
abominable in the eyes of philofophers. 
» My patience has been eijercifed not a little in 
reading what is written by an academift of Barce- 

• Vanfleb 's Journal, and Memoirs of the Mîflîons in the t-e- 
vant, torn. ii. 

uj lon^ 
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lona, concerning the hiftory of the great mirror of 
the Pharos, at Alexandria *. He fuppofes that, by 
its means, objeâs could he feen as far diftant as with 
the aid of ^ telefcope ; and afterwards he enters into 
ufelefs details, to prove that the ancients knew how 
to tin glafs, citing a paflage of Ifidorqs, who died 
in fv^ hundred and thirtyfix, and another of Vin- 
cent de Beauvais, a writer of the thirteenth century, 
|ii|[either the one nor the other had any thing to do 
with the matter, for it was neceffary firft to prove 
^y the teftimpny of authors who had written pre- 
vious to our era, that a mirror of the kind did once 
really exift ; and then he might have proceeded to 
reafon upon it. But neither Ptolemy Euergetes, nor 
any of his fucceflbrs, ever thought of fuch a foUy, 
In faa, the flpry of the mirror on the fummit of the 
lower of Pharos, was as deftitute of truth as that of 
the four gl?[fs cray-fifli, faid to have fupported the 
building. Vo0ius indeed, who is no lefs famous for 
erudition than notorious for weaknefs of judgment, 
has pretended to esfplain this fa^, by fuppofing that 
thefe cray-fifh were formed of the lapis obfidianus, 
eithçr pure, or adulterated with a fpecies of black 
glafs, which the Egyptians knew how to cad into 
ftatuesf* Wbatçyçr the manufcripts in tbç poffef* 
fion of Voflius might contain, we way be aflured, 
that this fable was forged by the Arabs, who appear 
Ukewife to have invented the ftory of the fmaragdine 
faUci or that prodigious ilabof emendd on whicb 

• .Philofophîcal Amufcments p& different Parts of Science. 
-I* Commentar. ad Pomp. Melam. 

Hermes^ 
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Htf mes» z perfoQ who never exiftedy is faid to have 
engraved, with the point of a diamond, the fecret of 
the philofopher^s (tone. Some of the Bedouins, at 
this day, are filly enough to believe that this table is 
concealed in the Harem^ or the largeft of the pyra* 
mids of Gizeb^ where not even an infcription appears 
ia either of the two apartments, nor any thing that 
could lead to fuppofe it to be the depofitary of any 
fecret. If ever the exterior exhibited hieroglyphical 
charaûers, they muft have been effiaiced by time ; for 
nothing of the kind can now he traced there. This 
tradition of the Arabs has evidently arifen from their 
confounding the /maragdine table with the coloflus of 
emerald, which Apion, as cited by Pliny, affirms to 
have been preferved in the labyrinth at the time 
he wrote. This however could be nothing more than 
a piece of colored glafs» fuch as the Egyptians had 
already fabricated in the days of Sefoflris : for we 
muft rejeâ the idea of thofe who believe it to have 
been the lapis prafius of emerald ; becaufe nothing of 
the kind is produced in the two places in Egypt, 
where fuch precious ftones are found. One of thefe 
mines is fituated to the weftward of the Nile to-» 
wards Libya, between i^n aild Tbata; and the 
other on the ihore of the Arabic Gulf, a little be« 
yond the twenty fifth degree. The latter does not 
appear to have belonged anciently to the kings of 
Egypt, but to the fovereigns of Ethiopia, who waged 
a very long war in fupport of their claim on this 
diftria, as well as the town of Phyle *. The Arab 

• Hclîodorug, iEthîopîc. lib. îx.— Wc find by this author that 
the Peruana, in conquering Egypt, took poflcffion of the mine of 

u 4 emerald». 
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Abderrahman, who was on the fpot, fays that thç 
emeralds are covered with a whitifli încruftatîon, 
without any appearance whatever of lapis prafius ; 
and the three different kinds found there are alike 
purified by means of warm oil. 

Although the execution of ftatues in colored glafs, 
praftifed by the Egyptians, required much expert- 
nefs, yet to counterfeit the murrins, fuppofes ftill 
greater abilities. It is mofl aftonifliing, that, after 
all the refearches made by the learned in Europe, 
nothing certain has been communicated to us con- 
cerning the fubftance employed in forming thofe 
famous vafes. The price they bore was exceffive, but 
not equal to what Father Hardouin has calculated j 
for it is well known that he miftook the fefterces for 
talents, and this was exadly like confounding fliil- 
lings with guineas. Thus, according to his foolifh 
perverfion of the text of Pliny, and an eftimate of 
the talent given by Count Caylus*, it refults, that 
the murrin, broken by Petronius, muft have coft 
fifty-fix thoufand two hundred and fifty pounds 
fterling. The Cornelian vafe, reprefenting the myf- 
teries of Ceres, taken by a foldier at the fiege of Man- 
tua, has never been eftimated at more than one hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand German crowns : in faft, it 
never was worth the twentieth part of that fum, al- 

cmeralds, which they were forced to reftore to the Ethiopians ;. 
and from this we may conclude that it had been their propert|( 
long before the invafion. 

* Memoirs of the Academy of Infcriptions, vol. xxiii. — ^This 
computation, which makes the talent amount to i8ol.> is far from 
Dcing exadt. 

though 
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though ornamented with bas-reliefs ; whîle the mur- 
rins, on the contrary, appear to have been quîte 
plain, without any figns of engraving. The com* 
mon opinion, with regard to the matter employed in 
forming fuch veflels, is detailed at confiderable length 
in the work of Mr. Mariette *, who pretends that 
they were Chinefe porcelain. But all thofe, who, 
fince Cardan and Scaliger, have adopted this abfurd 
fentiment, could never maintain it againft the fmalleft 
of many objeftions» 

The Romans, fo far from giving exorbitant fums 
jfor the china- ware known to us, would never have 
permitted it to remain among their furniture ; be« 
caufe the rude and ridiculous drawings exhibited on 
fuch pieces, muft have made a difagreeable contraft 
with the produûions of Greece. Neither has any 
ancient author ever obferved that the murrins were 
brought from fome unknown country, like China. 
They came from diflFerent places in the Eaft, from 
Perfia, Carmania, India, and the Thebais ; but thofe 
of the latter province were only a compofition imi- 
tating the murrins. 

It is in vain that refearches are made at this day, 
in the richeft coUeôîons of antiquities, for fomething 
fimilar to thofe celebrated vafes ; and if any ftill re- 
main in Afia, they are no longer known. Carmania, 
now called Kerman^ produces nothing but a kind of 
fardite ftone, fome belemnites, and a porcelain of a 
yellowiih tintj much inferior to that of Japan. As 

* Treatlfe on engraved StoBeSi yoL 1. 

that 
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that conhtrjy however, furnifhed tbe fineft mxarh^^ 
and a very precious alabaftrite, it is to be wiflied that 
the Englifh and Datch, v/hù have faâories at Bender* 
AbafS, Ormus, and Gomron, would eaable foBie na- 
tnralifts to examine the prodoâions of Kerman, and 
ai part of Pars. Perhaps the word Murrm, which 
jfliould be written without any afpiration, and k not 
derived from either the Greek or Latin» may \k 
«fed ftill in fome places of fouthern Berfia* 

By the fécond chapter of the thirty-feventh book 
of Pliny, we perceive clearly, that the mnrrins were 
not painted with the penciL They exhibited irre- 
gular fpots, and undulating veins» partaking of pur- 
ple, or white, and producing many ibades, where 
thefe two colors were more or Ids united* Of ail 
the china-ware known to us, none correfpofids with 
the defcription of Pliny» not even wh^ is called 
tracked porcelain^ where fraall tines, croAii^ each 
other in every direction, have often the effeâ of 
making the vafe appear entirely fiiattered, Ahbovgh 
ibis is more rare, and without eomparifon more coftIy> 
than what has regular figures» yet it certainly pre- 
fents nothing very agreeable to the eyes. Another 
fpecies, probably never brought into Europe» might 
more pardonably be confidered as the murrin of an- 
tiquity. It is called ym*pien^ or tranfmutation ; be^ 
caufe the pafte changes into a fubitance refembUng 
agate. The Chinefe are incapable of producing tbi$ 
at will ; and all they know is» that certain vafes, and 
particularly thofe colored with red, become, while 
in the fire, what they call yao-pien. This is entirely 

an 
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an effeû of chance, contrary to the intention of the 
workmen ; and it feems that, either from fome d&» 
feâ in the pafte, or too great heat, thefe produâions 
are almoft entirely vitrified *. They muft confequent* 
ly break, if filled with boiling liquor ; while the mur** 
lins, on the contrary, as Martial informs us, received 
no injury from warm wine f • Befitles, it cannot b^ 
fuppofed, that the porcelain of Afia, fo cheap at prc« 
fent, could anciently have been fo very dear, partis 
cularly when the Romans traded direâly with the 
Eaft Indies, by the Erythraean Sea. But the Par<* 
thians, it is faid, then intercepted the produâions of 
Chin^, and made the Romans purchafe them at what* 
ever price they could be procured. This error ori* 
ginated with Mr, de Guignes ; according to him, th^ 
emperor Marcus Aurelius fent an embafly into China^ 

* It fcems pfx>babk ttiat the vafes which change into yao-^m 
fure formed of fome vîtrifiable fubftance» without any mixture of 
ihe Tcûfet^mtsê ; and the red color» which is compofed of copper» 
moil probably contributes to that effe£L The Memoirs of Father 
Dentrecofles contain the following information : " This red co- 
lor," iay« he, " is applied to the porcelain before baking, and it 
receives no other vamifh. Some care, however, is necefiary to 
prevent the red color from running off while in the fire. They 
aflure me, that when they wiih to give the porcelain this color, 
fio pet'untsê enters into the compofition : but a yellow clay, pre* 
pared in the fame manner with the pet-untsê, is employed in its 
ftead, to mix with the ka'Un; becaufe we may foppofc it is more 
proper to receive this color.*' 

t Si caUdum potato ardaUi murra FaUmo 
Convenk, G? rnKprJif/afor mde mero. 

in 
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in the year one hundred and fixty-two, to open a 
dîreâ: commerce with that country, and deliver hîm- 
felf from the tribute paid to the Parthians. Mr. 
Gautier de Sibert has repeated, in a Hiftory of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, the fame opinion, without reflefting, 
that, long before the reign of that prince, the Roman 
vefTels went as far as Halibothra on the Ganges, where 
they might have traded, without depending in any 
manner on the Parthians. Thofe who did not chufe 
to double Cape Komorin, after having cleared the 
ftrait of Bab-el'Mandâl^ fteered towards the north- 
eaft, ^nd anchored at JSerug, or at Bary-gaza in the 
Gulf of Kambay, where the natives brought mer- 
chandize from Serica over land by the way of Bac- 
tria. Befldes, among all the details concerning the 
productions of Serica and Cochin China, nothing 
was ever mentioned fimilar to porcelain. With re- 
gard to China, Marcus Aurelius, fo far from having 
fent thither an embafly, never heard of fuch a coun- 
try; for even the geographer Ptolemy did not knovir it 
exifted, as appears by the error in his longitude, and 
his total filence concerning that region. Finally, ii^ 
the time of the Antonini, Europe knew only the Seres^ 
and the Sines ^ who had no connexion with the people 
of China; and to doubt this, is contrary tp all no- 
tions of geography. 

The beft work we poffefs oi^ the murrin vafes, is 
certainly that of Chriftius, who, except one paflagç 
of Martial, to which he did not attend, has furniflied 
u^ with every thing found on that fubjed among an- 
cient 
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ckïit authors *• With regard to the moderns, he 
negleâs them very much, and does not even mention 
thofe curious details found in the Gloffary of Du 
Cange, at the word Madre. Among other things, 
Chriftius proves, by the cleareft arguments, that the 
murrins could not be porcelain, but ftones partaking 
of the nature of alabaftrites, or omychites. According 
to my own opinion, they could not have been calca- 
reous ; and art certainly added greatly to their beauty* 
We may fuppofe that they were clarified, not with a 
mixture of honey and the juice of the yew-tr^e, 
which was employed by the ancients to improve pre- 
cious ftones, but by being expofed in ovens to a cer- 
tain degree of fire. This leads to explain the cele- 
brated diftich of Propertius, which has fo much 
puzzled commentators f \ and it might be thus tranf- 
lated : The merchandize fent to us from the Jhade of 
the Theban palm-trees ; and the murrin vafes baked in 
the furnaces of the Parthians. As Propertius, in ano- 
ther part of his poems, fays, that the murrins par- 
took of the nature of onyx J, we may believe that, 
in the paflage already quoted, he fpeaks of the true 

• Joh. Frid. Chrillii de Murrini» Vetcrum, liber fingularis.— 
This 18 tHe diiUch in Martial which Chriftius has omitted: 
Nos hibimus viiroy tu murrây Pontlce^ quare f 
Prodat perfpicutu ne duo vino calix» 

\ Seu qua palmifera mittunt venalia Thehu : 
Murreaque in Parthis pocula coâa focts, 

X E$ crocino nares murreut ungat onyx* Proper, lib.iii. 
We fee by this verfe that Propertius was very far from taking 
the murrins for porcelain. 

kind 
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kind brought from Perfia, and the fpurious prûdue« 
lions of Egypt. 

After all thefe details, which we have cotnprefled 
as much as poffible^ the great difficulty remains of 
determining how^ and of what fubftance^ the £gyp* 
lians compofed the falfe murrins. At firft, we might 
be led to believe, that a kind of gypfous alabaftrite 
was employed, which, containing nothing calcareous^ 
could fupport a fufficient degree of fire to incorpo« 
rate the colors» This ftone, found in abundance in 
the quarries of Heptanomis, about fixty leagues be* 
low Thebes, was greatly inferior in beauty and qua* 
lity to the alabaftrites of Carmània *• Pliny how* 
ever deftroys this ofMnion» by afluring us pofîtîvely» 
that the fpurious murrin was glafs, vitrum tnurrinunu 
Thus the Egyptians employed only vitrified compofi* 
tions, with which they endeavoured to impofe on 
thofe among the Romans who were not connoiiIèurs< 
They fucceeded to a certainty in deceiving fuch im* 
poliihed nations as the Mofcophagi, and all the inha* 
bitants of the eaftem coaft of AfHca> from the fif* 
teenth degree to Berenice Ept^dires^ or Oipe Rajbeh 
Thus we find, that the greater part of the falfe mur* 
rîns paflêd into the ports of the Arabic Gulf f, to be 
diftributed among the nations already mentionedé 

* The ancientSy in fpeaking of the alabaftrites of Egypt, feem 
to have alluded to fome colored and calcareous ftone* But the 
alabaftrites» or falfe alabafter of the modems» is a vxtrifiable fub^ 
ftance; and our notions in that point are better founded than thofii 
of the ancieats. 

t Peripl. Mar. Erythn 

The 
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The real murrins muft hâve difappeared entirely du* 
irhig the iavafions of the barbarians^ who deftroyed 
fnore perhaps than they carried away^ We have 
reafon however to fuppofe, that the mod precious 
were tranfported to Conftantinople, where no more 
traces of thetn can now be found, than of that fta^ 
tue of colored glafe, refembling emerald, which was 
feen there in the days of the emperor Theodofioç. 
A<K:ording to tradition, this extraordinary produ<!« 
tion was preferved in Cedrene, and had been exe« 
cuted in £gypt under Sefoftris : If monuments of 
fuch magnitude could thus be annihilated, it is eafy 
to account for the fate of the murrins, efpecially as 
they were fcarcely lefs brittle than glafs. With re- 
gard to porcelain, Count Caylus believes the Egypti- 
ans had fome of a very tolerable quality j and to prove 
this, he mentions a fmall ftatue with hieroglyphs 
cal characters painted in black on blue enamel. But 
to judge vnth certainty of this fubftance, it would 
have been neceffary to break the image. Many fuch 
pieces come from Egypt j and among others the 
Chevalier Montaigue brought feveral, none of which 
were formed of any thing at all like porcelain. The 
matter under the enamel is only white earth, friable 
and light, of the fame nature with the old earthen 
ware, corruptly called majoliehe in Italy, and which 
has been fo much valued, from an idea that Raphael, 
and fome other great mafters, had painted vafes of 
that kind *. But we have little reafon to believe that 

* The mod detailed work we poflefs concerning the painting 
of the majorica is la Italian, and entitled, Ifloria dclle Pitture 
Majoliehe fatte In Pelaro e ne Luoghl circonvovini. 

Raphael 
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kâphael ever meddled with majoiîca ; and the workal 
of Reubens on glafs appeat to have been much more 
certain. We may therefore doubt that the Egyptians 
manufaftured any thing better than an earthen- ware, 
held in fome eftimation, when, by means of parti- 
cles of mica mixed with the glazing, it feemed 
as if powdefed with filver. This manufafture how- 
ever belonged to the town of Naucratum in the Delta, 
and was confequently in the hands of the Greeks, 
whofe produâîons fliould not be confounded with 
thofe of Coptos in the Thebais. The latter do not ap- 
pear to be at all varniflied, otherwife they could not 
have imbibed an odor which remained for a length 
of time, and was certainly communicated by fome 
drugs. All the refearches hitherto made on di£Ferent 
parts of Egyptian mineralogy^ have furnifhed nothing 
fatisfadory concerning an odoriferous clay, faid, by 
Profper Alpin, to be found in abundance round the 
Matareg, the fite of which is fuppofed to be nearly 
the fame with that of Heliopolis, beyond the Delta. 

Mr, Maillet has always maintained that the ancient 
Egyptians were exceedingly delighted with fire-works 
and illuminations ; and in faâ: many circumftances 
tend to juftify this opinion. The teftimony of ^lian, 
however, cannot in this point be relied upon, be- 
caufe he only copied Herodotus, the only author 
who ever fpoke of a palace illuminated every night 
by order of Pharaoh Mycerinus. The Hiftory of 
that prince feems to be altogether a romancejHvhich 
has produced the moft ridiculous confequences ; for 
the Jefuits have quoted it in their relations of China, 
to explain ùitfejiival of lamps^ concerning which we 

are 
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are now much better informed. Herodotus pretends, 
befides, that a general illumination took place once 
every year, from the catarads of the Nile to the Ihore 
of the Mediterranean ; we have reafon however to 
believe, that it did not extend beyond the fmall dif- 
tria of the town and prrfeûory of Sais. This cere- 
mony confided in lighting a great number of lamps 
at the approach of night. Why the Egyptians threw 
into each a quantity of fait is difEcult to conceive, 
unlefs it was intended to vary the color of the flame, 
or to retard the confumption of the oil : at this day 
the fecret is not eafily penetrated *. 

Here is the proper place for introducing fome dif- 
cuflions, entirely new, on the manner of imitating 
thunder and lightning in the myfteries. It is cer- 
tain, that fuch phenomena were heard and feen by 
the initiated. What paffed in Arabia, at the G^rf- 
Tour^ is foreign to our fubjeft ; but we muft obferve, 
that the Egyptians, having firfl: introduced all that 
parade into the myfteries, which was afterwards imi- 
tated in Afia and Europe, fliould be regarded as the 
inventors of artificial thunder. Apulaeus compares 
the effeâs of the flafhes of lightning to thofe of 
the fun : at his initiation into the Ifiac worfhip at 
Corinth, he obferved with attention all the lingu« 
parities of this fpedacle-j-. 

* Lucernas plurinuu accendurU ctrcum circa domusfub £û; Uuernm 
aiUemJunt vafafale et oUophna^ qutbusfuper incumbit eîîychmum. He- 
Codot. lib. il. 

f No3e me£a vidifolem candÀdo corufcantâtn lumne. 

Metamorphof. lib. xu 

VOL. u 2c Were 
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Were it true, as fome have pretended, that certain 
myfteries were celebrated in apartments of the la-* 
byrinth, it would not have been difficult to produce 
noife there as violent as thunder. Pliny aflures us, 
that the repercuilion of the air was dreadful in that 
edifice, merely on opening the doors, which probably 
aâing as fuckers caufed others to fhut. It is impofTible 
to explain otherwife this phenomenon according to 
the rigor of the terms employed by that naturalift, 
who muft be fuppofed to have been well informed, 
from the details he has given of the labyrinth *. He- 
rodotus was not permitted to enter into the fubterra^ 
neous vaults, where the artifice muft have been chiefly 
conduced. They were the fepulchres of the croco- 
diles, called the jti^^ or in Egyptian fuchu^ which 
have been taken for fmall lizards of a different fpecies^ 
and not at all noxious. 

With regard to Greece, it appeared, at- firft, that 
the noife heard by the initiated in the temple of £leu- 
finian Ceres, proceeded from the vault or roof, which, 
Vitruvius fays, was aftonifhingly vaft, imnrnni magni» 
tudine^ and conftrufted by an architeâ called lâinusf • 
This part could eafily have been made to refound by 
the aid of machines ; but if it is allowable to cite the 
authority of a poem, fuch as the Rape of Proferpine^ 
the found came from fome excavation under the pave- 
ment of the temple. Claudian, after having fpoken 
of the lightning feen there, adds, that the dreadful 

• ^arumdam autem domorum (in labîryntho) toTts eji Jitus^ uf 
ùdaperientihus fores tonttnt intus terribilc ex'tftat^ 
t Vitruv. Praf. ad lib. vii. 

bellowing 
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bellowing which fucceeded immediately, feemed to 
proceed from the bowels of the earth *% Thofe who 
conduced thefe myfterious fpeâacles mud have been 
equally embarrafled to make artificial thunder, and 
to copy the eflFefts of lightning. It is the height of 
ridicule to fuppofe, that thofe, who ailiiled at the 
myfteries, neither heard nor faw any thing of the kind, 
but that the whole was the effe£t of imagination, 
while fear prefented this illufion at once to their ears 
and eyes. The ancients fpeak of all thefe things in 
a manner too clear to leave the fmalleft room for 
doubt ; and the Greek Plethon, when defcribing fuch 
initiations, employs the terms leaft equivocal of his 
language, like keraunusy and fyre^ for thunder and 
firef* 

It does not appear at all probable, that the ma- 
chine ufed by the ancient comedians on the theatre 
was ever employed in the temples, or even in the 
vaults. This was called a ceraunifcopium, and it 
threw the lightning with violence on the theatre from 
a place called bronteiorij where, according to com- 
mon opinion, the thunder was imitated by rolling 
ilones in veflels of copper. The ceraunifcopium, 

• Jam mhi cemunhtr trepuTts deluhra numeri 
Sedtbusy l^ claram dtfpergere culmina lucetttf 
jidventum teftata Dei, Jam magnis ah mis 
Auditur fremitus terris^ tcmplumque remugit 
Cecropidum. De Rap. Proferp. 
Some editions of Claudian have fulmina^ inftead of culmina ; and 
Cecropium for Cecropidum, which is of Icfs importance than the 
former, 
t FIcthOf Schol. ad Orat. mag. Zoroafl« 

X 2 con-» 
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concerning which it is difficult to form any clear idca^ 
appears to 'have been a very lofty machine * ; and 
although its adlion might be very aftonifhing in open 
air, yet its play could not be praticable in tem- 
ples, like thofe of the ancients, which 'were little 
raifed in proportion to their extent. As to veffels 
being placed in the bronteion, where the thunder 
was counterfeited, they cannot be conceived to have 
produced a noife fufficiently violent, without the aid 
of fire. The initiated were to be terrified, and this 
was done effisftually in the myfterîes 6f Miihra^ by 
prefenting a naked fword to their throats. But their 
fear could not have been very great, at feeing and 
hearing what every perfon was accuftomed to on the 
theatre. Thefe confiderations lead me to think, that 
in the myfteries thefe phenomena were better * exe- 
cuted, and without comparifcn more terrible, by the 
aid of fome pyrical compofition. This fecret-is now 
loft, like the Greek fir e^ which has not been found 
again, as fome have pretended, to create alarms in 
the maritime powers. 

* The two words arc generally defined in this manner m the 
Lexicons : 

Kfpat/yarxoTiov machina èft aîttfftma tnfcena adtnfiar fpecuU ex qua 
fulminum jaSus exhihehantur. 

BpoxTçîoy locus eft tnfcena uht conjeSis tn étnea vafafaxU ionitrujtmu' 
uihatun 

Thus the ceraunifcopium was always placed in the bronteion. 
The fculptors and painters, however, did not copy the thunder 
they placed in the hands of Jupiter from any piece employed in 
theatrical machines. 

While 
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While Sa^monaeus, and Remulus, named AUadius 
în the firft book of Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus, were 
regarded as the moil impious of mankind for having 
endeavoured to imitate thunder and lightning ; the 
priefts and comedians pradifed the fame artifices^ 
without being blamed by any perfon. Nothing in 
ancient hiftory feems to have had more refemblance 
than this to gunpowder, which in Afia was not in- 
vented to be employed for the deftruâîon of the hu* 
man race, but to make illuminations and fire-works. 
Whatever may be advanced, it is not faâ, that the 
firft experiments with fire-arms were made againft the 
Mongol Tartars, in one thoufand two hundred and 
thirty-two, to prevent them from taking the town of 
Kai'tong-fou^ which, at all events, fell into their 
hands. Had the Chinefe been acquainted with the 
ufe of fire-arms in the thirteenth century, it cannot 
be fuppofed that they would have ceafed to employ 
them four hundred years afterwards againft the robbers 
who took Pe-kin, and the Mandhuis, who conquered 
China. But the moft decifive faâ is, that under the 
reign of TuAJfung^ they applied to Marc Paul, a Ve- 
netian, to invent fome machine for the redudion of 
the towns of Siang-yang and Fan-hcheng. The 
Chinefe, therefore, who were mpftly of the party of 
the Mongols, do not feem to have even thought of 
employing gunpowder ; but baliftae were conftruft- 
ed at Pe-kin, which, in the hands of the Mahomet- 
ans, could not be refifted by the ftrongeft places of 
that country. What, however, muft always feem 
furprifing, is, that the return of Marc Pau) to Ve« 

X 3. nice 
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nice was foon followed by the invention of both 
powder and cannon in Italy, 

One point, concerning the ftate of chymiftry in 
Egypt, feems to be involved in great obfcurity. 
Pliny aflures us, that a fovereign of that country had 
found the means of counterfeiting the precious ftone 
called cyanus^ which, as Mr. Hill has clearly proved, 
does not bear any refemblance to the fapphire of the 
moderns *. As the ancients gave the names of male 
and female to two kinds of the cyanus, Agricola be- 
lieved that the procedure, fpoken of here, confifted 
in heightening the color of the females, and change 
ing them into males f. But it is needlefs to examine 
this, as Pliny has ççx\^v\y been deceived by con- 
founding one operation with another. Theophraftus 
is much more intelligible on this point, when he fays, 
that this king of Egypt difcovered the method of 
making falfe azure ; and thus, inftead of a precious 
ftone, nothing more was meant than a fubftance to 
color earthen- ware and glafs. When we find the 
Egyptians employing alkaline faits, and a kind of 
coarfe fand, it cannot be doubted that they cxtraded, 
as is praftifed at this day, an earth from the metal- 
lic fubftance of cobalt, which being mixed with 

• In his TreatiCe on the Lîthology of Theophraftus the cyanus 
of the ancients was a lapis lazuli, 

t TinSi^ra ex cyano fœmina Jst mas. Primus autem gemmam illam 
tinxit re» Mgypti ; cryftalU etiam iîf vitra Jte tinguntur utfpeciem cyani 
exprimant : Jed taâus maxime lingua facile deprèhendit fraudem, Dc 
Mat. FoffiL — Agricola feems, from this paffage, not to have known 
the cyanus, oi the ancients. 
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kali and filex, vitrifies eafily, and produces what is 
now called enamel-blue. 

The great difficulty remains of determining in 
what time this king muft have lived, whofe name is 
no-where found in any monuments. It is foolifli to 
pretend, that he was the firft of the Ptolemies, fon 
of Lagus, with whom Theophraftus held a literary 
correfpondence : for he would not have omitted to 
name a monarch known to him fo particularly ; and, 
what few princes can boaft, who deferved the efteem 
of philofophers. 

The moft ancient works of pottery found in Egypt, 
like thofe little ftatues already mentioned, prove that 
the firft difcovery of blue of cobalt is loft in the 
night of time. Befides, the Greeks of Egypt do 
not appear to have direâed their refearches towards 
fuch objeâs, but rather to what concerns medicinal 
drugs, and certain perfumes, even more precious 
than gold, if we judge from the precautions taken 
by the merchants of Alexandria to prevent their 
Workmen from ftealing. Every evening they were 
fent away naked ^, exaâly in the fame manner that 
the Spaniards treat thofe wretches who work in the 
mines, and fifh pearls, to whom they give violent 
emetics, whenever they entertain fufpicions of their 
having fwallowed any thing of value. It is difficult 
to conceive how perfumer cpuld have been fo extra- 
vagantly dear in Egypt, if the Ptolemies really tranf- 

• jii hercule jilexandrU uhi thura interpolantury nulla fatts cujlodtt 
diUgentia officinale Subligariajignantur opijici. Perfona adjicitur ca^ 
fiti denfufqucreticulutj nudi emittuntur. PUn. Kb. xii. 

X 4 planted 
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planted thither the incenfe-tree, as Cleopatra hÈà for* 
merly the balm-tree. Thîs was the only commend- 
able aûion of her life, which contained events fuffi- 
ciently numereus to fill a volume. 

The chymical knowledge of the Egyptians feems- 
to have been founded only on certain obfervations,. 
without being digefted into any theoretical fyflem;. 
and the fame thing might perhaps be faid of their 
aftronomy* The cold ebullition, produced by vine- 
gar and natron, being known to them from time- 
immemorial, fufficed to afford fome notions of thie 
difference of acids and alkalis. By confiant obferv* 
ation they have found that all colors, taken from 
vegetables, underwent a certain change, when mixed; 
with one or other of thefe faits, and on this was 
founded their pradice of painting linens. This: 
operation, certainly not copied after the Indians, as 
Mr. Amailhon has very improperly infmuated*, 
could not produce any thing well finiihed ; and yet, 
according to every appearance, it hindered them from 
inventing the method of printing with ftamps, which 
would have rendered their ftuffs much more beauti- 
ful. Their colors feem to have been taken chiefly: 
from the alkana^ and the carthamus now imported- 
into Europe under the ridiculous name oïfqffranunu 

When the method of making the fal-ammoniac in 
Egypt is confidered, it appears to be altogether a 
chymical preparation, neither invented by the GreeHs, 
Romans, nor Arabs, but known there at all times 

• Hiftory of Commerce and Navigation of the Chincfc. 

from 
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from the great fcarcity of wood. Anciently, as at 
prefent, the inhabitants of that country have been 
forced to nfe the dryed- dung of frugivorous ani-. 
mais for fuel; and the fal-ammoniac is produced 
fimply by the foot of fuch fubftances. When Father 
Sicard pretends that the urine of animals was added, 
his authority muft be confidered as far inferior to that 
of the Coptes and Arabs, who have thoufands of 
opportunities of feeing that operation at Gizchj and 
feveral places in the Delta, where at is performed pub- 
licly. We fliall refrain from entering into any dif- 
cuffions relative to the opinions of thofe, who, like 
Mr. Schmidt, aficrt that the ammoniac of ancient 
Egypt was totally different from what is made at 
this day * ; for we may judge how much the ancients 
can be depended on in this matter, when not one of 
tiieir medical books can be found, where this fait is 
mentioned, without the addition of fomething noto- 
rioufly fabulous* 

The art of embalming bodies did not require, as 
fome have imagined, any deep chymical knowledge ; 
and a few repeated obfervations fobn difcovered the 
length of time neceflary for the alkaline fait to pene- 
trate the fkin and flefh. This turn was always fixed 
at feventy days, and fortunately does not amount to 
two philofophic months of forty days each ; other- 
wife the alcbymifts would have fuppofed it to contain 
many myfteries. It is very remarkable, that the fur- 

* Hlftory of Commerce and Navigation of the Chinefe.— This 
excellent Difiertatiop gained the prize of the Academj of In- 
ftriptions. 

ther 
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ther we advance towards higher Egypt, the fewer 
mummies are found ; and thofe which Vanfleb pre- 
tends to have feen in Thebais, were all very ill pre- 
ferved. According to the unanimous teftimony of 
the ancients, the horned adders were depofited, after 
their death, in the temple of Thebes ; and yet none 
of their remains have been difcovered. Indeed, we 
have reafon to fuppofe that Europe poflefles very few 
animal mummies, taken from catacombs iituated be- 
yond the twenty-fixth degree of north latitude; 
while in the neighbourhood of Sahara^ and Bu/iris^ 
thoufands of vafes are found containing the ibis. A& 
Europeans are feldom eftabliihed more to the fouth 
than Cairo, this is certainly one reafon why fo few 
vefearches have been made in the different cantons of 
Thebais. Concerning the mummies of Ethiopia we 
have no knowledge whatever ; and yet it weald be 
a very curious objeâ, to find human bbdiea enveloped 
in that fubftance taken by the ancients for glafs, but 
which is perhaps a tranfparent gum, very abundant 
in that country. More of that fubftance is produced 
by a part of Arabia, Egypt, and the interior of Africa 
beyond the Senegal, than in all the reft of the knowa 
world; becaufe the acacia thrives aftoniihingly in 
thofe fcorching regions, and is, beyond comparifon^ 
more productive than in other climates, where cold 
feems to produce nearly the fame effeû upon all refi-i 
nous trees* 

Learned men entertain different fentiments, con- 
cerning the real caufes of the fcarcity of embalmed 
animals in Thebais. Some, by ftraining the text of 

Flutarchji 
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Plutarch, pretend to prove that the Thebans never 
treated brutes in that manner ; and others think that 
the Pharaohs, having transferred the court to Mem- 
phis, caufed, from fome ftrange policy, all the fe- 
pulchres of the facred animals to he placed in that 
town. This opinion of the modems feems as little 
founded as what the ancients have faid of a tribunal: 
for judging the dead ; which could not have fubiift- 
ed in the manner generally believed. In faâ, the 
imagination of the Greeks has been greatly exerdfed 
on the hiftory of Egypt. They enter frequently into 
details, with an air of truth, franknefs, and candor^ 
which impofes on ordinary readers; but it vanifhes 
like a dream, on being fubjeded to a rigorous exa- 
mination. What Herodotus relates of certain pro- 
cedures in embalming human bodies, has been 
proved impraticable in the Memoirs of the Academy 
êf Infcriptions. The true caufe of the fcarcity of em- 
balmed animals in Thebais, confifted in the difficulty 
of procuring a fufficient quantity of drugs, of the 
beft quality, fuch as the cedrea, and bitumen of 
Judea. When the caravans of Arabs brought the 
different aromatics beyond the Idhmus of Suez, they 
ftopped in the firft towns of the Delta ; and no com- 
munication was then open between Arabia and The- 
bais, by the Red Sea. The Egyptians, fo far from 
navigating there, had not even eftabliihed a road to 
thofe places fince known, as the ports of Myos-bermosy 
Pbiloierasj and Berenice-Troglodytica. They were 
^either ignorant or indifferent about all fuch things, 
^ntil the Ptolemies undertook, in far later times, to 

. effea 
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cflFcâ: what had bee» fo long negleûed. Thus it k 
cafy to conceive, th« the expenfe of embalming was 
much Icfs at Memphis than at Thebes, where Anh 
bian drugs could only he procured at a third or fourth 
hand. 

Befides all their common fal&hoods, the Greek 
authors very frequently mixed the chimeras of their 
own mythology with that of Egypt ; and, in confe- 
quence of this, we hear Diodorus Siculus fpeaking 
of the drink of immortality given by Ifis to Orus ; 
although the Egyptians never heard of any fable of 
the kind. All that we know with any certainty is, 
that they exaggerated the virtues of the nepentbesy a 
plant nothing fimilar to the ambrofia ; but fuppofed 
by the learned to be the Theban opium^ extraâed 
from a kind of poppy, called nauti in the language 
of the country. The Egyptians do not feem to have 
had any knowledge of the bernavi, obtained from 
green hemp, which does not grow in any of their 
cantons ; but they might be acquainted with a cpm« 
pofition, called berghe^ made of the hyofcyamus aU 
bus, and ufed, in the laft century, by thç Arabian 
princes of the Thebais, 

All thefe drugs produce the f:5ime eflFeâ: on thofe 
who ufe them for a continuance. They weaken the 
memory fo much, that thofe wretches known in Afia 
by the name of theraguisj have fcarcely the fmalleft 
power of recoUedion ; and this is almoft a cenain 
fymptom of approaching death. 

Thus, the nepenthes of Egypt has this only refem- 

blance with opium^ that, if taken conftantly without 

I onutting 
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omitting a fingle day, the dofe may be augmented 
by degrees to half a drachm ; and then k caufes a 
man to forget fo completely the hiftory of his life, 
that he is incapable of exercifing a thought on the 
time paft> or on futurity. This is the art of degrad- 
ing the fenfes, and approaching, as much* as poflible, 
to a certain felicity which we may fuppofe the beafts 
enjoy, from having, moft probably, no idea of death, 
even when they fee lifelefs car<:£(fles, or ar^ themfdves 
ready to expire. Mankind, on the contrary, are in 
general agkated and difmayed with apprehenfions, in 
the very midft of their pleafures j but we muft ex- 
cept philofophers, who, fuperior to alarms, enjoy 
that ftatfe of Tfepofe which is the recompence of 
virtue. 

One drug is fohietimes mentioned as having been 
ufed by fome fanatics of ancient Egypt, to rub their 
eyes, for thepurpdfe of creating vifions and esttacîes. 
The Scythians produced nearly the fame effefts by 
balancing ^themfelves with violence on a fufpended 
plank, or turning -with rapidity always to the fame 
fide; and of this, remarkable traces are ftill found 
among the Turks. 

Some naturalifts affure us that the Egyptians em- 
ployed nothing but Arabian incenfe ; but it is diffi- 
cult to be perfuaded, that this refmou« fubftance, ap- 
plied to the eyes and forehead, would have been fuf- 
ficient to force the blood and vital fpirits in great 
quantity to the head. We are led to believe, that 
thofe poor wretches fwallowed fome grains of incenfe, 

which 
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which occafîons a kind of delirium, and was formev^' 
ly ufed to flupify criminals before they were brought 
to execution. This cuitom continued for many 
ages ; and we cannot even now decide precifely whe* 
ther it (houid in found policy hare been preferved, or 
aboliflied. 

The, opium of Thebais, the bergbe^ the bemavij 
and other drugs of that kind, are, not compofitioiu 
found out by chymifts, who fought for the drink of 
immortality, like thofe of Chkuu Some extraordi- 
nary fadts relating to this fubjed, fhaH be adduced 
in the fequel ; but at prefent we have to fpeak of 
thofe pretended Egyptian infcriptions, in which fooli/h 
men fancied they perceived feveral things relative to 
the tranfmutation of metals. 

Three infcriptions in the temple of Sais have been 
handed down to us : that contained in the works of 
Clemens of Alexandria, is fimply a moral fentence: 
that conveyed by Plutarch appears to have been cor- 
rupted by the Greeks» who, according to the ufage 
eftabliihed at Athens, gave a veil to the Egyptian 
Minerva, very unbecoming in the opinion of Mr. 
Jablonfki *. Thefe confiderations have induced the 
learned to prefer the paflage found in the comment- 
aries of Proclus on Timseus, of which this is a lite- 
ral tranilation: 

* Pantheoq -ffigypU torn, i.— The obfcrratîon of Mr. Jablon- 
Iki is not fo condulivc as it appears at firft, when we reflcâ on the 
veil of IfiSi from which that of Athens was copied. 

I AM 
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• Ï AM THAT WHICH IS, TK AT WHICH HAS BEEN, 
AND THAT WHICH SHALL BE. No MORTAL £VëR 
LIFTED UP MY GARMENT. Th£ FRUIT ENGEN- 
DERED BY ME WAS THE SUN. 

. The Egyptians, according to the reprehenfible 
cuftom of the Orientals in general, having perfoni* 
fied the attributes of the divinity, what men call the 
wifdam of God was reprefented by the Neitha^ or 
Minerva of Sais. Thus, the infcription we have 
mentioned, concerned the creation of the univerfe, 
and the pre-exifling plan, according to which our 
world was arranged; for it would be abfurd to fup- 
pofe, that a regular and very complicated work could 
have been executed, without foine previous defign. 
None but madmen, as we have already obferved, 
could perceive in this any connexion with the ope- 
rations of the alchymifts ; and in the infcription on 
the column of Ofiris, as preferved by Diodorus Si- 
culus, beginning thus, / am the fon of Saturn^ the 
ycungeji of the gods *, it is impoflible to trace a fingle 
Egyptian idea. Saturn was never heard of in the 
mythology of Egypt ; and it does not mend the mat- 
ter to allege, that by Saturn fhould be underflood 
Pbtbûf or Vulcan, who, inftead of being the young- 
eft, pafled for the moft ancient of all the gods, ac- 
cording to allegorical traditions, invariable among 
the.priefts. This obfervation is fufEcient to demon- 
ftrate, that the Greeks were the forgers of the in- 
fcription faid to be on the column of Ofiris, in the 

• BibliQth. lib. V. 

town 
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town of Nyfa in Arabia, although ancient geography 
never mentioned any fuch place. The expedition oi 
Ofiris, which is known to have been the feme with 
that of Bacchus, alludes only to the courfe of the 
fun, and the different eSeéts produced by its heat. 
We fliall therefore refrain from entering into any de- 
tails relative to the column of Ifis. However much 
the fiyle and expreflions of that infcription may re- 
femble the Oriental tafte, yet, like many others, it 
has certainly been changed by the ignorance, or aa> 
dacity, of tranflators. 

The Jefuits, principally, have endeavoured, in thdr 
firft relations, to defcribe the Chinefe as deternuned 
alchymifts. As the price of gold, with them, is not 
near fo high as in Europe, the miffionaries pretended, 
that they were chiefly occupied in feanrh of the fecret 
to make filver. Father Martini was not aibamed to 
afiert, that the emperor Hoangti^ who mofl: probably 
never exifted, wrought with great fuccefs in a labo- 
ratory fituated on the lake To-tangy in the province 
of Seichueriy not far from the town of Puki-ang. 
What feems very furprifing is, that Father Kircher, 
who was a man capable of dreaming and believing 
every thing, has rejeâed this account as fabulous, 
in his Subterraneous World, which is a work full of 
puerile chimeras* On this the phyfician Cleyer un- 
dertook to make refearches in China ; and he affirm- 
ed, on his return, that he could not find a fingle 
alembic in all that country *• The form of fuch ma- 

* Medicina Chinenfium ex Pulfibus 5c Lingua. 

chines 
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chines mfay vary greatly, and fcarccly can ît bè traced 
hi tiiof^ pipes fixed on caiks filled with mare's milk} 
horn which the Tart«rs knew how to extraâ: thé vo* 
latîte parts, long before any Hquoir had ever bsett 
aWîHed in Eirrope; The firft introduôion of fpîrîtè 
bl wine is dated îii the y«ar one thoufând two hùn* 
dred ; but the real apoch feetns to me to be very urt^ 
certain! 

The miffionarîès, who have written oh China i)i 
Jatter times, pretend that alchymy has been in vogue 
there only fince Lao-kium, whofe difciples J)rindpally 
fptead that tafte throtigh the different provinces of 
the empire. JBut, as we know the hatred of the 
Jfefliits^ againft; Tao-fjè and the botizes, it is ptuden): 
and juft to fufpeâ: what the fpirit of party may fugii. 
geft among all théfe religious orders. We may judge 
hftw much the huifaan heart is vilified' by the lové of 
gold, when even mifers reproach each other with 
avarice as an inexpiable cri me» 

In looking fot- the otîgîh of all thèfc fables, It 
muft be allowed that the Chihfefe were miking rib- 
fearches for a drink of immortality long before qui' 
era. This fbperftitious folly they received from thei**' 
anceftors'the Tartars, who endeavoured to renfléf 
themfelves imhiottal ever fillcé the m6ft aSëiént 
times ; and every per foti^ oh reading what Herodo- 
tus and Strabo naVë written cohcernirig forae of the 
Scythians, muift perceive inftahtiy the connexion b^ 
tween all thbii. matters *. Herodotus enters into 

• HiBrodct, lib. iv. Strab. lib. vit 

voie J, Y very 
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very long details, defctibing the drefs of a Getic ftàw 
tion^ where he proves the religion of the grand lama 
was eflabliihed. That deity has been furnamed the 
immortal^ by fome European travellers, although 
Dalai Lama fignifies nothing more than univerfal 
prieft, whofe power is extenfive as the ocean: for in the 
Mongol language the fea is called Dalai*. Mr, d'An« 
ville fays, that thofe Angular men called Jbioi in the 
Greek text 'of Strabo, are no longer to be found in 
Europe f . But we can equally doubt if any of the 
Tartar cantons can ik)w be traced, merely by the 
names they received from the Greek hiilorians and 
geographers. Thofe great corrupters of national ap' 
pellations have fpread the greateft confufion on the 
whole furface of the ancient continent, for the fake 
of rendering thdr ilyle harmonious. Befides, Mr. 
d'Anville fhould have obferv-ed, that the Abioi arc 
not reprefented as a people, but as a fociety : and 
this appears certain, when we refleâ that they fel- 
dom contraded marriages. If monks were found 
amotng the Tartars, more than thirteen hundred years . 
before our era, under the name of hmas^ we may 
believe that they alone pofTeifed that attachment to 
celibacy, and aufterity qf manners, attributed to cer- 
tain Scythians. We ^^thow of none anfwering that 
defcription, except the lamas, who make vows of 
chaftity, which in fad fignify nothing more than a 
renunciation of the ceremony of marriage legitimate- 

• Fîfchcr de Orîgme Tartarorum. 

f Abridgmeat of Ancient Grcography, vol. ii. 
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ïy coûtraâed ; for with them celibacy produces great; 
diforders ; and, as Montefquieu fays^ where thieves 
abound, there we mud expeâ many thefts^ 

The fyftem of the metempfychofis probably gave 
rife to the idea that man might be rendered immor- 
tal, or that his foul might be enabled to pafs from 
one human body to another, during a number o£ 
ages, without becoming either an impure beaft or a 
feeble infeO:* Afterwards, as always happens, char* 
latans were founds who explained in a phyfical fenfô 
what (hould have been underftood as purely moral* 
Juftice, charity, and înduftry, were then no longer 
confidered as neceflfary qualities *, but every refearch 
was made to find plants, which fhould be capable of 
operating diredly on the organs, and rendering them 
indeftruftible. 

It was not difficult for impoftors to inculcate fuch 
flattering land extravagant ideas with ignorant mea 
and princes, who> ever fince the world cxifted, have 
been dupes of the abfurdeft projeûs, and of the moft 
foolifh hopes. The Scythians, known more particu* 
larly by the name of Saca^ infefted the Perfians with 
their opinion concerning an immortality to be pro* 
cured by vegetables. The magi of Perfia had great 
reliance on a fhrub called bom, which .is fuppofed to 
be the fame fpoken of by Plutarch under the corrupt 
name, of omomi*^ and faid to be employed by the 
•Perfians in their moft fuperftitious facrifices* It is 
jpoffible, that the (lories of the Greeks relative to the 

* Treat Ife on Ifis and Ofwis, 

Y 2 fimibrofia 
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ambl-ofîa were derived frorii this doârioe of tiie 
magi ; for among the Grecian fables we find many 
l>elongiAg originally to eaftern nations, and even to 
the Indians. The wonderful things related by Arif- 
tophanes of the lark, and probably of that fpecies 
which is tufted, are perfeftly conformable to what 
the ancient inhabitants of India have written of the 
puet. Mahomet thought proper to place it in the 
Itoran, where it is faid to difcover fprings and veins 
ef water, even when concealed by a very great depth 
of earth. It is ihameful for the eighteenth century, 
that fuch abfurdities /hould be renewed, on account 
of fome children in France and Auftria, at the rtry 
time of my writing this SeSion, when it was impof- 
fible for me to have had any knowledge of the letter 
fince publilhed by Mr. de la Lande. 

Other Scythians, who had fojourned in Thibet, 
carried into China the chimera of the drink of im- 
mortality ; and it is faid that the emperor Schi-^cbuan* 
di^ who mounted the throne in two hundred and 
fifty-one before our era, infifted on fwallowîng that 
liquor. The impoftors, to whom he addreffed him- 
felf, were cunning enough to perfuade him that no 
virtue was contained in the plant pu-fu^ found in the 
, province of Hu-quang ; they believed it indeed to 
have very confiderable efFefts in reftoring youth, but 
they had no well-verified proofs ; and finally all China 
did not believe any vegetable was fit for extraÔing 
the drink of immortality. Such roots, they faid^ 
ibouid be collefted in Tartary, or in the iflands fitu- 
ated on the coaft of Corea, where they were infalli- 
bly 
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bly produced. On this, Scbi-chuan-di caufed a Atp 
to be fitted out, and fent towards Japan, to examine 
all the vegetable productions ; but thofe who under- 
took this voyage never returned. We have had hif* 
torians fo filly as to believe that Japan was firft peo- 
pled by the crew of this vefTel ; and the inhabitants, 
fays Father du Halde, boaft at this day that they are 
defccnded from the Chinefe. How can fuch grofs 
fables be publi&ed in Europe, when the Japanefe 
know that their anceftors never came from China ; 
and their contempt for the jargon of that country is 
fo great, that they call it the language of coKfuJion^hy 
means of which the mo/t able find a difficulty to 
make themfelves underflood*? 

Towards the year one hundred and fifty-fevcn be- 
fore our era, another emperor of China, called Venu 
ti^ took much better precautions to procure the drink 
of immortality : he fvvallowed it fecretly, and ex- 
pired in the flower of his age. Forty years after- 
wards, the emperor W<ju-ii fucceeded in obtaining a 
drug of the fame kind ; but having delayed the ex- 
periment, it was ftolen from him by one of his cour- 
tiers, fay the Chinefe hiftorians, who infert in their 
annals what is worthy of a place in the Thoufand and 
One Nights. Every thing pradifed fince. in the inte- 
rior of the court, relative to fuch extravagncies, re- 

• Mr. Boyfen fuppofesthat Schî-chuaiv-dî wasa6^uatedfole]y by 
motives of commerce when he fent a colony to Japan. But It Is 
difficult to fpeak pofitlvely of what was done In Cbioft foxne cen- 
turies before oar era. 

Y 3 mains 
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mains fo very fecret, that no circumftance has tran- 
fpired during feveral centuries. 

With regard to thofe perfons called Lao-kium and! 
Confucius, they are too little known for us to deter- 
mine whether they likewife had applied themfelves to 
magic, and to refearches on the fupernatural quali- 
ties of vegetables. It is without any foundation, that, 
in a romance publiflied in Europe, under the title of 
Tu the Great and Confuciusj much knowledge in 
chymiftry, and even in aftronomy, is attributed to 
the latter, although neither in his time, nor in more 
than feventeen centuries after his death, China did 
not poflefs a fingle exaft almanack. The firft of that 
kind feen there were compofed by learned ftrangers, 
brought thither by the conqueror Koublai, under 
whofe reign the whole country changed its appear- 
ance, as Ihall be fhown clearly in the Firft Sedion of 
the fécond volume. 

We muft now account for fome events clothed 
with an air of more certainty, becaufe they took 
place when hiftory was no longer a chaos of abfur- 
dities and lies, mixed with few truths. In the year 
eight hundred and twenty after our era, a wretched 
emperor of China, named Hien-fong, took the drink 
of immortality, and expired as quickly as if he had 
received the point of a poignard in the heart. This 
has given room to fufpecl th^t the eunuchs, who 
were the real fovereigns, had mixed poifon in thç 
cup ; but this conftruûion, however apparently rea- 
fonable, is not well founded. Such potions. might 

.4 iu 
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in fafl: be extrafted from noxious herbs and drugs, 
the qualities of which were unknown to thofe who 
employed them ; and this is the more probable, as, 
thirty years after the fatal accident we have men- 
tioned, the tm^itroT Stien-t/ong J viho likewife drank 
fomething of the fame kind, contrafted a mortal 
difotder ; and the emperor Wou-ffcng is believed to 
have had a fimilar fate in eight hundred and forty- 
iix. 

Thefe notorious fads are fufficient to give ïbniçîdea 
of how many obfcure people muft have been poi-' 
foned from this madnefs, which reigned in its greatefl: 
force when the Mongol Tartars invaded China. As 
thofe conquerors ufed all their efforts to polifli their 
new fubjeôs, it is probable that they committed to 
the flames all books treating of the drink of immor»- 
tality. Some writers of chronicles pretend, that this 
did not take place until the year one thoufand three 
hundred and eighty-eight ; but they have evidently 
introduced an error of fome years ; for no fooner 
was the dynafty of Tuen extinfl:, and the do* 
mination of the Mongol Tartars aboliflied, than 
the Chinefe began again to work at their elixir. 
In one thoufand five hundred and fixty-four, the 
emperor Kia-tftng drank the fatal potion; an4 
he is the laft viâim, whofe name is preferved in 
hiftory. 

It is almofl: needlefs to obferve, that all thofe who 
were determined to ufe fuch drugs accompanied 
them with fuperftitious ceremonies performed by the 
monks ; and finally, by fubmitting to the moft piti- 

Y 4 fui 
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fui praâiees of magic, they deferve the applicatleft 
^ an ejcpreffion ufed by Tacitus *. 

S^eh has bçeu the incorrigible madnefs of a peo- 
ple, r€.pr€fented as a fociety of philofophçrs ; from 
ihis sp^ many other circumflai^c^s we may conclude, 
that \\ie Jefuits did not know in what true philofo^ 
|>h J ço^fifled. They frequently coptradid each other 
in the fnoft palpab}ç manqer j and Father TrigauU, 
who was at Pe-kin previous to the conqueft of the 
^ai\4^ui Tartars, acknowledges that few manda- 
rines or Tn^igiftrates in that tpwn were free from tho 
in&âion of fuch follies f . 

As China is faid not to be a country where th« 
fm>ft fpecific plant is produced, it feems probable, 
that the great reputation of the joâm-faern^ which 
U brought from Tartary and Corea, is founded folely 
on its being employed in the pretended drink of im« 
inortality, as we have ?ikfady infinuated, when fpeak* 
îng of that root in the ardcle on dietetic: regimen. 
It is very poffible, that the Chinefe mj^y have- made 
vfeful difcoveries in plants, from having foiight for 
XYiQpU'fu^ the ku-y^ and other fuch chimeras* 

China poffefles no real çhymifts; and nothing more 
is found in the pharmacies of that country, thwi 
^lerbs, grains, and roçts, ^ther greets or dryed, 

• Stolida vana ; Jt mollius acciperesj miferanda, 
I + Et quidem in hac regia Pequmenjiy in qua degimusy pauci funt 

j èmnino magiflratusy eunuchiy caterique prtmoresy qui non hoc infanis 

morbo labor ent. Mt quontam non défunt difcipuh ; ita neque magijlri-; 
I Jupnioribus tanto cariores^ qu<mto immortaStatis per fa majus ejlJlHdxum^ 

^ & açriorïhus ignicuBs excitai ^mbientes, Esped. apud Sinas. 
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without any chymkal preparation whatever. The 
great ufe of fire- works gave rife to the idea that thefe 
people had extenfive information in pyrotechny; 
but if this fuppofition is admitted, it weighs (till 
more in favor of the Perfians, who furpafled the 
Chinefc greatly in fuch inventions. Yet they cannot 
be faid to have received inftruâion from us ; for they 
employ certain procedures unknown even in Europe. 

Gunpowder mud have been found out by many 
different Afiatic nations, fitûated at great diitances 
from each other* The Achemois claim the inven- 
tion, as well as the people of Thibet; and it is po£> 
iible that by reducing to its juft value what Mark 
Paul has faid of fome pretended prodigies performed 
by the lamas, they will appear to have been theeffeâ 
of powder. 

If falt*petre be found in Thibet in fo great abun- 
dance, that, as travellers pretend, the earth is in fome 
places covered with efflorefcences like thofe of hçrb«> 
fige, we find a natural reafon why the great inflamma*» 
bility and detonation of this fait has been known fo 
Jong there. Lemety, however, pretends that it pro^ 
duces no flame, when placed in a red-hot crucible^ 
but the fulphur and charcoal, which mix wUh it, 
when thrown into a fire of wood, arc fufficient tp 
produce fuch effects *. At Pegu it is found in fUil 
greater quantities in the fields than even in Thibeti^ 
and fo very pure, that it can be employed without 
being refined* The great difficulty remains of know^ 

• Cpurfc of Chymiftry. 

ing 
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îng from whom the Chînefe received their know-« 
ledge of powder ; for if they themfelves had made 
the difcovery, their annals would undoubtedly have 
indicated fomething of the epoch. Yet no mention 
whatever is made of this event in the book called 
Sun-ffe ping'fay in the chapter on the Jive methods of 
making war by fire^ where nothing elfe is feen than 
the pradices of incendiaries reduced to rules. This 
IS not the only part of this work meriting our re* 
probation ; for it contains different maxims, diame- 
trically oppofite to the laws of nations in peace, or ia 
war. 

The filence of the Chînefe is not lefs remarkable 
with regard to the invention of porcelain. Father 
5>entricoHes, who made inquiries on the fpot, who 
interrogated the workmen in the manufafkories, and 
examined the different chronicles, could learn no-» 
thing fatisfaftory. This appearance of affeûing to 
conceal the mod interefting periods of the hiftory of 
the arts they pretend to have invented, has fuggefted 
great fufpicions. The only mode of gaining any inï- 
portant information on this point is by. examining 
three (Kfferent parts of Afia : firft in the Indies, par- 
ticularly at Benares, and then at Balk and Samarcandj 
where documents are fuppofed to exift, colleôed by 
men of letters, who were in correfpondence with the 
iftronomers, the geographers, and architecls invited 
by Koublai Kan into China \ but the laft and moft 
important of all is Brantola, the refidence of the 
grand lamas. As the fucceffion of thofe pontiffs has 
been very regular during many ages, it is almoft cer- 
tain, 
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tain, that their archives muft contain many circum- 
ftances tending to throw light on different parts of 
Chinefe hiftory. For this purpofe, it would be ne- 
ceffary to know thoroughly the language of Thibet ^ 
while the Arabic alone would be fufEcient for making 
refearches at Balk and Samarcand. The difficulty of 
penetrating into Japan, and remaining there ftationary 
ÎFor fome years, prevents all projets of fending learned 
men thither. The fragments, fent by French Je- 
fuits from Pe-kin to their friends in Europe, are of 
no importance whatever ; and no idea can be formed 
how little the work, entitled. The Military Art of the 
Chinefcy by Father Amiot^ correfponded with the ex- 
peftations it excited previous to its publication. This 
miffionary feems to have been very little verfed in the 
matters he treated ; and it feems truly furprifing to 
hear him afferting, that each Chinefe foldier makes 
with his own hands the powder for charging as well 
as for priming*. The firelocks of the Chinefe at 
this day are undoubtedly copied from the mulket with 
a reft, ufed by the Portuguefe and Spaniards towards 
the end of the fifteenth century : and the models 
have probably been fent from Macoa to the interior 
of China. Thefe very ill contrived machines are 
fired with matches, and fupported by forks fixed to 
them in fuch a manner that it is impoffible to form 
the foldiers in three ranks. Befides, we have every 
reafon to believe, that the lines are reinforced by 
people armed with bows and darts. Yet this clumfy 

• Chinefe Art of War, with colored prints. Concerning thi» 
^. ' more fhall be faid hereafter. 

arquebu» 
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arquebus furnifhed the Mandhui Tartars with the idea 
of a very efEcadous weapon, which enabled them, with 
the affiftance of field-pieces, very eafily tranfported, to 
reduce the Eleuth^ and make the emperor Kien-long 
poffeflbr of more territory than even was conquered 
by Genghis'kan. He is fuppofed to be mafter of the 
third part of the continent of Afia, and in all' his 
vaft empire fcarcely a fmgle foldier is to be found» 
for the militia of that countr^ is almoH: entirely com« 
pofed of Tartars. When fome weak and indolent 
princes fucceed each other in the prefent dynafty, the 
power of that government will be ov^turned more 
Ipeedily than it was ereâed* 

The Chinefe pretend, that they cannot employ 
flints, becaufe, by an e&â of climate, they become fo 
humid, that not a tingle fpark is produced from (led. 
But as nothing of the kind has been obferved in the 
fire-arms brought from Ruifia to Pekin*, we 
may conclude this to . be a fiâion, intended to 
excufe the awkwardnefs of their workmen^ who 
are incapable of forming the different parts of 
the locks. 

What gives moft reafon to fuppofe the Chinefe pof. 
feffed of fome confiderable degree of chymical know- 
ledge, is the ufe they make of fo many fubftances to 
color their porcelain. Yet it is impoffiblc to con- 
ceive any thing more fimple than their manner 
of preparing them. The red alone, which is ex- 
traded from a kind of copperas, is produced by 

• Bell of ADtermony.-F-'Many flintj arc brought from Europe 
to China* 

means 
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means of two criKibles ; for all the other colors^ 
like tfce azure, require nothing more than to be tor« 
rified, or calcined in common furnaces. Befides 
they knew nothing of aqua fortis ; and the people 
vho are obliged to purify their filver, to pay impoibs 
and cuftoms, lofe the gold it may contain ; fbi thek 
refiners ufe nothing but the coppel^ and are tbuis m^ 
capable of feparating the gold from the filven The 
tyranny of the govcriftnent wonld be inftipportable. 
Ml rcfufing to receive any other than pure metal into- 
the treafury of the fovereîgn, if the extreme knavery 
of the Chinefe did not render that precauâon abib'» 
lutely aeceffary ; and the fault is theirs alone, when 
any alloy is found in the metal, which iiîues from the 
coSers of the emperor as pure as it entered. Some 
trf" the lilver ufed in commerce has loft the ninth or 
tenth part of its kilrtnfic value ; and the eftablilh- 
ment of another money than copper, according to 
aU the politics of the country, mufl be impoffible^ 
Ibecaufe it Vf&M not fail to produce a multitude, oi* 
rather an entire nation of comers. The misfortuxie 
would not be fe great, if the mandarines and magif^ 
trates were men of probity, on whofe faith fome re- 
liance might be placed ; but their connivance with 
the fergers of felfe money renders that clafs of men 
very formidable throughout the whole empîtc. In 
the prêtent ftate of things, the fraud» and malverfa* 
rions committed there are beyond conception ; and 
the filver, called by the Tartars marfsa infa^ is fo 
much adultet^ated by the Chinefe, that it is not worth 
the twentieth per cent, of what is taken from the 
* ' imperial 
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imperial treafury. The canfequence is, that thofe 
who have not good touchftones, or, like the country 
people, have no knowledge of letters, are always lia« 
ble to imposition. Some people have believed, that 
the Chinefe were incapable of engraving fteel dies, 
becaufe they caft all their copper money. Were thie 
the only obftacle to prevent the introdu£lion of gold 
and filver fpecie amongft them, it might be furmount* 
ed by inviting engravers from Europe ; but the Chi- 
nefe know very well how to counterfeit the foreign 
pieces current in the commerce of Canton. 

What we have faid of the preparations for coloring 
porcelain extends likewife to thofe ufed in dying ftuffs^ 
and even to the manner of manufafturing their horn 
lanthorns, which was already known to the Romans 
in the time of Plautus, We have however to regret, 
that no means have hitherto been found of proving 
by hiftorical documents, that the fluffs of China were 
anciently the fame as at prefent. The learned dif- 
pute much concerning the nature of the filk brought 
\n former times from Sericum ; and from the notions 
communicated to us by different authors, it mull have 
been only the produt^ion of wild worms, which fpin 
on the trees in Ingour, whence we have undoubtedly 
received the tame fpecies ufed in Europe. But this 
filk of Sericum, fo fer from having received any 
beautiful tints there, according to every appearances^ 
was dyed in the Weft alone, either with the purple of 

Tyre, or other precious colors *. 

China 

t ' ■ Triiuet'e color ernl 
' "* JPhenices, Seres fuà termina* Clandiaaf. 
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Chma ftill produces much of that raw filk of à 
yellowifh caft» called luteus by Claudian ; and if the 
ancients had known the fine fluffs dyed in that coun^ 
try, they would more than probably have fpoken of 
them in their works. Not a word however is found 
on that fubjeâ, any more thsm concerning the por^- 
celain, of which no fragment has been dug up either 
at Rome, or any other towii of Italy, as Winkelman 
jufUy obferves, in combating the erroneous opinion 
of Mariette, relative to the murrin vafes*. 

From this it appears to refult, that towards the 
time we fpeak of, the Chinefe had fcarcely any com^ 
municadon with their neighbours, or that the arts 
.had not then attained amongft them the degree of 
perfeâion they have exhibited, fmce the conqueft of 
the Mongol Tartars. One difcovery, unconneâed 
indeed with chymiftry, is much vaunted by them ; 
and that is paper, which they pretend to have made 
in the reign of Ven-tù When they are afked of what 
fubflance the books were compofed, which they fay 
were committed to the flames long before, under the 
reign of Schi-chuan-di^ then they are difconcerted for 
want of a reply. They dare neither aflert, that the 
ufe of vellum was known to them, nor confefs that 
ihefe pretended writings were on tablets of bambou, 
or wood. We do not pretend to draw the learned 

In another place the fame po<t cxprefles himfelf j 

Pars infeSa croco velainina lutea Serum 

PandUe. 
Lucian, defcribîng the veil of Cleopatra, fays, it was tinged with 
the purple of Sldbn» 

* Dcfcrlption of Enffravcd Stones, by Baron Stofct. 

of 
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of China from their embarraffinent ; but it fe^nd ftô^ 
fcable, that their ancient books were tnaxle of (ilk* 
If fo> they have been very vnrdng in fubftituting dicf 
worft kind of compofition imaginable ; for a volume 
of taffeta or fattin would lad fix times longer than 
the paper on which the men of letters there now print 
their works •• 

We have already made the reader obferve the.Ai« 
^erftitious inclination of the Chinefe for certain HiV' 
equal numbers. Whatever they cannot divide by 
nine is divided by five } and, in confequence of fucb 
{bolifh ideas, they have eftablilhed the opinion of 
five moral virtues, five canonical books or king^^ 
five principal colors, five kinds of taftesy^^ five tones 
of mufic, five alimentary grains, and, to crowft 
this folly, five elements. Wood is counted amofigft 
the latter, and this proves their total ignorance oi 
every thing belonging to what is properly calkd ehy- 
tniftry; for no body is more eafilydecompofed^r more 
tnanifeftly charged with heterogeneous fubltànces. 
AU metals of every denomination are confidered as 

* Father du HaMe, i» His Dcfcriptfoir o( China, pretends, that 
prior to the reîgn of Ven^ti^ who died in the year 157 before our 
era, the Chinefe wrote with pointed iron on the leaves and bark of 
; trees. But how did he learn this ? 

Befides, what idea can be formed orf a writing raadtf wkh fharp 
iron on the leaves even of the aloes or banana tree ? We miift fup-' 
pofe that the bark of certain trees was covered with wax, or maf*" 
tich, and then wrote oh with a ftilum. Thus it cannot properly 
be faid that Schi-chuan-di caufcd the books to be dcftroyed 5 fpr 
none esrifted in his day. 

The time when pàp,ct was invented in China is very unîeertaîn.^ 

eléme9.tsi. 
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écmaut^^; and ia this ûkér pretended ttat«ra¥ift| 
will feem more excu&ble than in their mode of clafi^ 
lug vegetable produâioas. 

As the prçdiledlon of thefe people for the numbor 
ttiae h undov^tedty deriyed from the Scythians and 
Tartar^ 9 it would be ufelefs to dwell here o^ its ort# 
gin. But their prgudice in favor of the number fiv€ 
proceeds^ in liiy opinion, from the ridiculous idea thej 
entertain, that the earth is fquare i and i/ts four cor*» 
ners, added to die iky, afford a myftic^^l produâ» 
to regulate every matter where the number nine can^ 
not bé introduced. The latter has more influence 
than can well be conceived in the federations and 
maxims of war, while the deftiny of the empire, act 
cording to the general opipion, depends on the nin« 
vafes of brafs made by Tu the Great, who might well 
be an imaginary perfon, but the eziftence of the 
veffels is certain. Thefe faâs are treated more at large^ 
from my having been the firft perfon who difcovered 
their confequencès in different points of hiftoryt 
which could not be folved in any other manner. 

By all thefe details we perceive how much the ideaa 
of the Chinefe have always differed from the doârinô 
of the Egyptians, among whom the difcovery of the 
planets certainly occafioned the great credit of the 

^ After wood and metal the Cbinefe count water, fire» and earth» 
among the dementi. It feems to me extraordinary that they have 
divided their year into four feafons. But perhaps this was bor- 
rowed from fome other nation. The Egyptians counted only three 
feafons ; and inftead of having five tones in mufic like the Chinefe» 
they had fereni and as many notes. 

VOL, lé z number 
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number feven, feme traces of which are found ftill 
injudaifm. This however has not prevented the 
Egyptians from furpafling greatly the Chinefe in the 
art of making obfervations, and ftudying nature. 
Wc are convinced of this by analysing their dietetic 
regimen; becaufe it would have been impoffible for the 
mod: able phyfician to invent any thing better adapted 
to the complexion of that people. 

In fome countries conqueft deftroys every things 
while the good fortune of others is produced by con- 
querors, as we have twice had an opportunity of re- 
marking in China. When the Mogul Tartars en- 
tered that country, it might have been fuppofed that 
total devaftation would enfue, and that the towns 
mufl: become fo many heaps of ruins : but the con- 
fequences were very different. On the arrival of the 
Mandhui Tartars, .a general deftruâion was again 
expefted ; but thefe conquerors have labored, during 
one hundred and twenty-eight years, with the greateft 
ardor, in polifluhg and inftruûing the Ghinefe. They 
fpare neither pains nor expeiice in having ufe- 
ful books tranflated, in procuring machines and in- 
ftruments, in attraôing European artifans, and peo- 
ple capable at leaft of compofmg almanacks, or draw- , 
ing maps. Without their aid the emperors of China 
could never know their own country ; for, fo far from 
ever travelling through the provinces, they appear but 
feldom even in the environs of the capital, and not 
one fingle geographer has been produced in all their 
dominious. The emperor Canhiy greatly aftoniflied 
that no glafs-houfes were found in China, caufed one 

to 
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to be ereâed at Pe-kin ; and for fome years before 
his^ death it was the objeâ of his delight* Although 
this eftablifhment, like all thofe in the hands of the 
Afiatic defpots, languifhes daily, the Tartars have 
fince prohibited the entry of glafs from Europe by 
the way of Canton j and Mr. 0(beck fays, this law 
was in all its force in the year one thoufand feven 
hundred and fifty-two. 

If by any accident the prefent reigning dynafty 
fliould be hurled from the throne, the Chinefe would 
not fail to fpeak and write as injurioufly, concerning 
thefe benefaâors, as of Koublai-Kan^ whom they ac- 
cufed of placing too much confidence in men from 
the Weft. But the great royal canal was made by 
thefe very men from the Weft, who changed the face 
of things in all China, as we (hall foon have 
occafioa to obferve in the next volume. 
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